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SILVER WRITING-DESK FURNITURE, FROM EGYPT. 


I T is nota particularly long trip, even by 
sea, from Honolulu to Manilla, and in 
the exposition it is very short. The Phil- 
ippine Islands are housed with the rest 
of the Spanish dominions within the state- 
ly and somewhat sombre pavilion of im- 
itation syenite that bears the two castles. 
The bark-cloth of the Sandwich Islands 
suggests the grass-cloth of the Philip- 


‘the building. 


pines, but it does nothing more. In 
quality there is no comparison. The lat- 
ter is among the most elegant fabrics in 
Its delicacy, lightness and 
variety of tint place it high among the 
finest products of the loom. . This is the 
forte of the Tagals, their other contribu- 
tions being unimportant. 

The mother-country, whom we thus 


acodrding to Act of tx the sir’ by J. B. Iaremcort & Co., ‘in the Office of the 
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reach through the back door which she 
long essayed to keep, like other back 


- doors, firmly barred against intruders, 


shows in her manufactures the effect of 
half a century of disorder and civil war. 
Her silks are coarse in texture and ga- 
rish and Oriental in color. The same 
may be said of the shawls and rugs. 
Only the white blankets prove that the 
merino has not been thrown away on 
Spain. They cause one to crave a win- 
ter night in the Pyrenees for the luxury 
of anap under them. Among the Bar- 
celona cotton prints are some very pretty 
patterns, markedly superior to the feeble, 
spotty designs so common in that hum- 
ble fabric. The porcelain exhibited is 
behind the age.: Louis XIV.’s boasted 
flattening of the Pyrenees has not yet 
been effected, and Sévres is still out of 
sight of Aragon. The majolica is not 
what the Balearic Isles, the cradle of that 
glazed pottery nine hundred years ago, 
might have been expected to send. Open- 
work hose, worthy the most faultless an- 
kle of the Puerta del Sol, and shirt-bos- 
oms of lace more than worthy its escort; 
introduce us. to some picturesque. traits 
of Spanish costume. Then we have'the 
broad sash, mutton-pie cap, bell-buttons, 
gaiters and sandals of the rural exquisite. 
Spain is more of an agricultural than a 
manufacturing .country, and stronger in 
the fine than in the commercial arts ; as 
- we shall see farther on. 

The industrial transition is abrupt from 
the land of Philip II,’s heirs to that of 
his whilom vassals of the. Netherlands. 
When he and they parted company, they 
had for centuries been busy in bailing 
out their sunken soil, but all their achieve- 
ments in that respect were as naught to 
what they have since accomplished, to 
‘say nothing of.the capstone they will in 
a few years have set to their aquatic la- 
hors in the draining of the Zuyder Zee. . 

The Low Countries have one-sixth the 
territory and less than the population of 
the State of New York. Their system 
of hydraulic works much excels the Erie 
Canal in cost and magnitude. They sup- 
port a sovereign government, an army 
and a fleet, and remain able to lend our 
projectors a hundred and fifty millions 
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for the building of American railways. 
This little group of facts is in the air as 
we enter the neat portal of their not very 
showy section ot the Main Building. We 
do not find ourselves among marvels, un- 
less that name may be given to the care- 
fully-executed maps and plans of public 
works. We see some grotesque tiles, 
some heavy batteries de cutsine, and a 
fire-engine that would be promptly order- 
ed off by the police at an American fire. 
Better than these are the carpets from . 
Delft in the Smyrna style, glass-work, 
perfumery, fleecy woolens, waterproof 
paints, chemicals, hangings in imitation 
of marble and wood, and other minor 
manufactures. Heavy bicycles tell of 
smooth roads and a level country. Mat- 
ters there are clearly on a practical and 
well-ordered basis. We come to under- 
stand how, with Java for a reserve, the 
North Sea and the southern statesman 
are kept at arm’s length. 

Passing into Belgium, we come at once 
upon marked traces of Latin influences. 
These have been exerted during four cen- 
turies of association, industrial, religious 
and political, with the southern races, un- 
til a French tone has pervaded not only 
the language, but the life of Belgium, at 
the’expense of the old Flemish character 
in thought and art. This tends measur- 
ably to deprive the Belgian exhibits of 
the strongly - marked individuality they 
would have possessed had the exposition 
been dated back to the days of the burgh- 


-ers, and to give them.a colonial complex- 


ion, or, more exactly, that of a French 
province. 

The .merit of the Belgian display is 
nevertheless in many divisions very 
considerable. We should pronounce it 
greatest in those branches of industry 
devoted to the decoration of interiors and 


_in the illustration of educational methods. 


The extent to which paper-hangings have 
risen toward the level of a fine-art prod- 
uct is nowhere better exemplified than 
in this section. We must accept them 
as the modern representatives of the old 
arras, widely different as they are from 
that tapestry in style and substance. 
Instead of being wrought into religious 
or historical pictures, they are confined 
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to the imitation of simple, isolated and 
repeated objects, and of special mate- 
rials, such as marble and wood. These 
designs and the stock arabesques are 
brought out with much truth and study, 
guided by an artistic feeling not often 
perceptible in the loftier efforts of Bel- 
gian artists. The na- 
tional genius seems to 
forge the beautiful best 
with a strong alloy of 
the useful. So it was 
formerly, when even 
Rubens allowed excess 
of naturalism to render 
grotesque his treatment 
of emotional themes, | 
and when his contem- 
poraries atthe opposite § 
extreme of the artistic 3 
scale illuminated the 
firesides of England 
and of other northern 
countries with tiles en- 
forcing equally ele- 
vated conceptions in a 


_ style still more bizarre. Of these tiles | 
, he painted. 


we have specimens, but they have lost 
value except to the antiquarian and the 
fancier of rococo. As regards ceramics, 
Flanders may safely be said to have 
advanced. 

The data here afforded do not enable 
us to say whether improvement is like- 
wise perceptible in wood - carving, once 
so marked a specialty with the Flemish 
artisans. A chimney-piece and set of fur- 
niture, ew suite, by Van Ginderdusen of 
Brussels would command notice any- 
where and in competition with almost 
any age. We might point to other good 
efforts in the same walk. What art- 
schools are doing for the promotion of 
this and similar industries in Belgium is 
shown less fully than the progress of or- 
dinary education, which we are assisted 
in estimating by an ample collection of 
textbooks and school-fixtures, maps and 
records, and reports of literary and sci- 
entific associations. 

Lace continues to shine among the 
staple manufactures of the country, and 
“right Mechlin” has by no means lost 
its good name. Such is the judgment 
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of the fair explorers of the Belgian sec- 


.tion. If a male opinion be .admissible 


on the subject, we should place this ele-. 
gant fabric among those things which 
always look better on canvas than in. 
reality. Vandyke’s lace, for instance, is 
richer, more airy and every way more 


~ CARRIAGE PROPELLED BY BUGS, FROM FRANCE. 


beautiful than the original from which 


Flanders and war suggest each oth- 
er. But the armories of Europe's bat- 
tle-ground show little here in proof that 
they retain their ancient cunning. The 
swords, damascened gun-barrels and fin- 
ished firearms exhibited are no way re- 
markable. Extreme simplicity in mech- 
anism and finish is a chief aim with mod- 
ern gun-makers. Those of the Conti- 


‘nent are apt to err in excess of orna- 


mentation, which impedes handling and_ 
increases the liability to injury. In the 
heavier products of the foundry and the 
forge we find little enough of this. They 
give us a new idea of the mineral wealth 
of Upper Belgium and the activity shown 
in its development. The seaports of the 
kingdom are as near as London to the 
coalfields of the Tyne; so that the home- 
supply of mineral. fuel, second in mag- 
nitude only to that of France and Ger- 
many, is yet but half the resource of 
Belgian engineers and manufacturers. 
Industrially and artistically, as in a 
military sense, Belgium is a gateway to 
France. The Meuse is a pathway, and 
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not a boundary. As the French artists 
of to-day have taken up the genre pencil 
wielded so powerfully of old by the Flem- 
ings, French artisans have in like man- 
ner occupied the fields of decoration and 
fancy once the property of their north- 
ern neighbors, and cultivated them more 
broadly and in most cases more thor- 
oughly. We go to Paris and Lyons for 
what our Elizabethan forefathers sought 
in Ghent and Louvain; and between 
Sévres and Delft how vast the interval ! 
Pius IX., had he a Raphael, would send 
his cartoons to the Gobelins, although it 
is more than doubtful if they would there 
be rendered with the richness and solid- 
ity of tint still notable in the work sent 
from the looms of the Low Countries to 
Leo X. For the Gobelin pictures fade. 
Mainly from that cause, and partially 
also from the low chromatic .key adopt- 
ed, they have, at least as here shown, 
a flatness strongly in contrast with the 
warm and robust coloring of some of the 
old Flemish tapestries. 

Less fortunate than the historic ass, 
the stroller through the Main Building is 
arrested under the great central dome by 
four bundles of hay. “ How happy could 
I be with either!” he naturally sighs as 
his eye wanders from Tiffany to united 
Germany, and thence on to Elkington. 
But the climax of his perplexity is not 
reached until he completes the circuit 
and confronts the blaze of MM. Perrot, 
Houry and Cornu, the upholders of the 
tri-color in bronze, marble, faience and 


silver. We shall not say that his doubts _ 
-come to an end in the moment that brings 


them to their height; but all Frenchmen, 
one-fourth of the: Englishmen, a third of 
the Americans, and a mentionable frac- 
tion even from Fatherland, would so de- 
clare. And France would triumph under 
the crucial test of the second vote of 
each and all. The Berlin porcelain, the 
New York chasing, the London cloisonné, 
South Kensington metals and table plate, 
fill a trio of provinces under each flag 
which the others scarcely contest. But 
the excellence of the modestly-framed 
French pavilion shines in all of these de- 
partments. Fertility of fancy and know- 
ledge and precision in execution, and 
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the instinct of taste that is the soul to that: 
mind and body, are manifest throughout: 
in objects large and small, stately and 


‘bizarre. In Cornu’s clock with a rota- 


ting pendulum, that particularly common- 
place and artistically unmanageable con- 
trivance is translated into beauty and 
elegance by a female figure which medi- 
tatively directs its movements with a 
wand. 

Nor can the French be said to have 
closely and carefully massed their forces, 
Napoleon-like, on one pivotal position. 
Their foremost stall is one of many. A 
wealth of fancy overflows in many others 
distributed through the section. Deco- 
rative art, starting with bijouterie pure 
and simple, does not lose strength as it 
passes into the more substantial depart- 
ments. Ostheimer, Sergent and others 
show many styles of faience, and the 
lighter forms of the potter's art sustain 
the conceded supremacy of the French 
furnaces. It admits of question whether 
modern effort in pottery is not misled and 
wasted by too slavish an acceptance of 
medizval and renaissance and seven- 
teenth-century styles and methods. Pal- 
issy’s merit, for example, consists far less 
in his mechanical inventions of body and 
glaze, picturesque and touching as the 
story may be of the painful perseverance 
through which he attained them, than in 
the conscientious precision and truth of 
detail he threw into his designs. Flow- 
ers, birds.and animals he modeled from 
reality with the minuteness of an Audu- 
bon. It is here that the artists of our 
day should labor to imitate him. They 
possess better material, better pigments, 
better glazes. and better ovens than he 
perhaps ever hoped for. In these points 
they are in advance of him, and to copy 
him is to retrograde. If to this advan- 
tage they add an equality, not to say 
superiority, in the command of form, 


they will have shown a juster apprecia-. 


tion of his teachings. The quantity of 
deliberately misshapen and discolored 
pottery in the exhibition, attractive only 
by the antique title given to it, and pleas- 
ing only to those whose taste is based 
wholly on the conventional and on 
names, is astonishing. Fish, fruits and 
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animals of barbarous type sprawl on 
great platters, slabs and vases of a dingy 
drab or yellowish-green color. Other 
tints are dragged in a washy way over 
these raised figures, 
and a coarse glaze adds 
glare to the whole. The 
old workmen, whose 
productions these as- 
sume to revive, were 
in the habit of doing 
their best, and never 
threw their time away, 
with malice prepense, 
on work beneath their 
powers. The shapers 
of the original red clay. 
of Faenza congratu- 
lated themselves on the 
discovery of a colored 
and opaque flux with 
which. they were en- 
abled to give their ware 
ahard, smooth and per- 


-manent surface. The 


condition of chemistry 
did not allow them to 
go further in that direc- | 
tion; but the world of 
form lay before them, 
and thither they turned 
their eyes and hands. 
Another step was made 
long after when white clay was substituted 


for red. Then came calcined flints and. 


kaolin, or silicate of alumina.. The Li- 
moges beds of the latter substance were 
discovered in 1765, a period which marks 


the second. impulse given to the Sévres. 


works established nearly at the same time 
with those of Dresden, at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. The ca- 
pabilities of the wholly modern material, 
white porcelain, remain to be fully brought 
out. New qualities and textures of it con- 
tinue to be introduced. What is called 
statuary porcelain was new in 1851. Fig- 
ures in it arenowcommon. Bisque and 
Parian objects are among the most com- 
mon in this class at the exposition. Por- 
celain thus assumes to draw into its ser- 
vice the sister arts of the sculptor and the 
painter. Perhaps it has succeeded better 
with the former than the latter ; for shrink- 


age and distortion in baking have been 
nearly overcome, while the range attain- 
ed in color is much more limited. The 
best success of the French producers is 


“ TAURO FARNESE’’—BRONZE GROUP, FROM ITALY. 


in flowers and landscapes in half tints. 
Strong warm shadows for broader sub- 
jects they find it more difficult to com- 
pass, although they have some fine blues 
and purples. They continue their ex- 
periments, however, as we see in. the 
Vierge au Voile and in a larger picture 
after Tintoretto. Whatever the general 
merit of these two efforts, they certainly — 
surpass the tapestry copy of the wolf-hunt 
by Duplan. 

Art-work at once faithful and durable 
presents itself in Henry II.enamel. Of 
this elegant production, still justly a fa-« 
vorite with the French, we find several | 
well-filled cases, among which we may 
mention that of Pottier. Many of the 
pieces have the ciphers, separate or con- 
joint, of Henry and Diana of Poitiers— 
names for once honorably united in the 
introduction of one of the special glories 
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of the French cinque-cento. Enameled 
ware in jewelry and larger objects is 
prominent in this section: Philippe’s 
collection of antique jewelry is small but 
fine. That in the associated pavilion of 
Paris is more various both in style and 
merit. But the glitter of Boucheron’s 
diamonds and rubies outshines these in 
the popular eye. Most of us may be 
“twirled” like larks by the dazzle of a 
ray of light from a crystal, whether gem 
or glass, red, white or green, differing 
from the birds only in demanding to be 
told that the charming object is a gem 
and not glass. In regard to broader 


sources of reflection even that difference : 


disappears, mirrors attracting both alike. 
But the self-indulgence of fluttering be- 
fore the immense and faultless sheets of 
plate glass that prove the maintenance 
of French superiority in that manufac- 
ture may be pardoned to all bipeds, wing- 
ed or wingless. 

Inlaying furnishes a transition from 
the purely decorative to its combinations 
with the useful. The shellwork of Cléry 
stands forward in its class. A chimney- 
piece inlaid with porcelain by Parfoury 
& Lemaire is a more conspicuous pro- 
duct in thisdepartment. A marble man- 
tel by the same makers is in a style more 
familiar in this country. . : 

Glass in the more valuable form o 
telescopes and similar instruments is 
shown by Bardou & Son and other ex- 


‘hibitors. The display is not actually 


either large or striking, but is so compa- 
ratively with that of other nations more 
noted now than the French for success in 
this branch. It is not to be criticised save 
by astronomers and opticians, and by 
them after careful inspection and experi- 
ment. Other observers can only glanc 
and pass. 
It does not need experts to appreciate 
the breadth and excellence of the literary 
exhibit of France. The large alcove oc- 
cupied by the contributions of the mu- 
nicipal government of Paris in maps, 
reports, architectural illustrations, etc. 
would of itself establish the attainments 
of the nation in this field. Goupil’s col- 
lection of engravings and chromos illus- 
‘trates modern taste and method in such 


reproductions, and the older and better 
school of line engraving may be studied 
on other shelves. The Cercle de la Li- 


- brairie is a joint exposition of late French 


publications. The separate displays of 
Rothschild and Morel embrace, besides 
books proper in binding less unique and 
elaborate than we were prepared to see, 
some magnificent albums of engineering, 
topographical, botanical and other scien- 
tific plates. The pen of the French writer 
is a more delicate and flexible affair than 
ours, and we cease, in contemplating it 
as here offered in gold, silver and steel, 
to wonder at the superior airiness of its 
touch. It is clear that French comedies 
can only be written with a French pen, 
and the Anglo-Saxon playwright must 
learn to wield that instrument before he 
can claim a higher name than “adapter.” 

The presence in the literary corner of 
well-mounted skeletons of the adult go- 
rilla and orang must be accounted for by 
the merits of those anthropoids as illus- 
trators and not originators of science. 
They are far more instructive than the 
most careful engravings of the living 
animal, and natural history demands for 
its study more and more the aid of such 
preparations. 

That branch of ecclesiastical art which 
more particularly belongs to what we 
may not irreverently style the “stage- 
business” of worship figures largely in 
the French section. It has less of the 
Gothic character than among the Eng- 
lish and North Germans. The chests, 
chairs, brasses, fonts, chalices, etc. are 
naturally of a more Latin type. The ef- 
fect furnished by crucifixes the Lutheran 
zone denies itself. We find them among 
the French, as with the Austrians and 
Italians, in great profusion. Mayaud 
Fréres exhibit them in ivory of various 
sizes, but so uniform in model and in a 
certain frigid scholastic accuracy as to 
be less interesting in mass than any one 
specimen viewed separately would prove. 

France does not cumber her depart- 
ment in the Main Building with the more 
massive adjuncts of her cult, such as 
stained-glass windows, but we can study 
an effect corresponding to that which 
‘they produce in the gorgeous curtain- 
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silks of ‘Tassinari & Chatel and Henry. 
What there is of dim religious light in 
those tissues is charged with the richest 
color, which catches, transmits and blends 
itself with it, without absorbing it, as 
would be the case with the less gorgeous 
but more opaque material, velvet. Out- 
side the church, velvet, the antipodes of 
a trout-stream in being always deep but 
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Famous carvers lavished their talents on 


the nave, the spokes, the canopy and the 
pole. That day has passed, perhaps, for 


| several Septennates to come, and coach- 


decoration .has declined. It furnishes, 


. however, some sufficiently elegant car- 
| Yiages to the exposition. Having come 


too late, or been too late in choosing their 


never dark, is as much in favor with the | | 


artist as the brook with his cousin the | 


angler. What would Vandyke, Velas- 
quez, and, last and least, Tom Lawrence, 
have done without it? We doubt .if 
either of them ever reveled in a lovelier 
“spread” of this fascinating fabric than 
Faye & Thevenin of Lyons offer to the 
gaze of the thousands. We cannot pre- 
tend to criticise the velvets and silks of 
this firm, or those of Tabard, Bresson, 
Gautier, Gondard and other exhibitors 
in the same class, whose united treasures 
turn the French section into something 
finer than a Field of Cloth of Gold. Ly- 
ons silks enjoy a supremacy which places 
them above criticism, all their critics 
necessarily coming under Disraeli’s def- 
inition. Where experts have failed we 
may be pardoned for dropping the ju- 
dicial pen, content only to admire. We 
stand only less blankly before the beau- 
tiful black lace of Calvados and the sim- 
ilar display of the Compagnie des Indes, 
and Cohn’s studies of form for the ladies, 
which prove how charming a woman may 
be without even the pretence of a head. 

Artificial flowers are numbered among 
those “things of: Paris’’ that are as a 
matter of course perfect. Habituated to 
this belief, we were disappointed in the 
show of them. They have a faithful 
look, but lack the brilliant and startling 
verisimilitude that takes one’s eye by 
storm. An artificial flower, unless it be 
if anything a little gayer and more grace- 
ful than the original, or capable at least 
of producing that impression, is a self- 
declared cheat. 

Since the day when Watteau decora- 
ted their panels, French equipages have 
claimed an oblique recognition among the 
fine arts, if only below the salt. The gilt 
carriages of the Monarchy and the Em- 
pire rank among the shows of Versailles. 


ROMAN MOSAIC TABLE-TOP. 


place of rest in the proper annex, they 
alone of all their class come into the Main 
Building. They are not so light and 
workmanlike as the American vehicle, 
but they are eloquent of good roads to 
a country sadly derelict in that regard. 
Giving them all credit as preachers of . 
road-reform, their place might have been 
more entertainingly filled by a fossil dili- 
gence with its rope-harness and a Lan- 
guedoc grape-wagon. 

In the department of cutlery we find 
some unaccustomed forms. French steel 
bears a good reputation, but English . 
and American manufacturers insist that 
its make-up is inferior. However that 
may be in some articles, the exhibit of — 
surgical instruments, so many of which 
lave been invented by the Parisian sur- 
geons of the past half century, is calcu- 
lated to attract the profession. A heavier 
class of ironwork, strong boxes and safes, 
gives our makers of such articles some 
lessons in elegance of shape and finish, 
if not in efficiency to the main end. A 
fireproof safe may be artistic as well as 
boots and shoes, which among the Gauls 
are proverbially so, as several pavilions 
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sacred to the male and female chaussure 
amply attest. 

The co-operative plan of exhibition, 
so marked a feature in the French sec- 
tion, is carried out in the display of cloths 
and cassimeres by the manufacturers of 
Elbceuf, and in woolens generally by those 
of Rheims. Producers who set the fash- 


FLORENTINE MOSAIC TABLE-'TOP, 


‘ion in male as well, as female wearing . 


apparel are likely to know how to main- 
tain the supremacy they have reached, 
and it is for American manufacturers to 
review their array and study its weak 
and strong points. All observers who 
do so, whether experts or not, will con- 
clude that the idea that French excel- 
lence is confined to the ornamental and 
superficial is a great mistake, and that 
the substantial and the tasteful are by no 
means oil and water. 

Like lessons, on a more limited scale, 
are taught us by Switzerland, who ad- 
joins her great neighbor centennially as 
geographically. In entering her section 
we shall be struck with the immense 
maps which drape it. Nothing can be 
finer in its way, and for the scale mote 
satisfactory, than the large topographical 
map of the republic. The Alpine engi- 
neers must, one would say, have set up 
their theodolites on every chamois-perch 
and eyrie, and smoothed the way thither 
for every eye if not every foot. Not only 
are barren cliffs that can never produce 
-a blade of grass thus microscopically de- 
-picted, but the railways and other paths 
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of commerce and the people are.as.mi- 
nutely and perspicuously mapped. . The 
Swiss citizen, seated at his fireside, can 
hover over the summit of Mont Blanc 
and look down upon his country com- 
plete to the humblest hamlet and the 
most secluded rill. 

Cosmopolitan Geneva gives no signs 
of surrender to the competition of Amer- 
ican labor-saving contrivances in watch-: 
making. She spreads out her “kit” of 
tools for that business side by side with 
the finished product. Machinery she is 
gradually adopting, and bids fair to hold 
her own tolerably well until steam shall 
develop zsthetic power and neutralize her 
present superiority in taste. Doubtless 
some Yankee will ere long pin crotchets 
and quavers to iron cylinders by means 
of drills and hammers worked from a 
piano keyboard, and revolutionize the 
musical-box trade. Till then the ad- 
mirers of revolving music will turn, with 
a longing not otherwise to be appeased, 
to the counters strewn with the impris- 
oned music of Geneva in caskets elab- 
orate enough to reconcile the most sen- 
sitive of scientific composers and con- 
noisseurs. From these trinkets the ob- 
server slides. very naturally to the gold 
pens, carved wood, inlaid furniture pick- 
ed out with niello, ethereal muslins, the 
laces of Appenzel and St. Gall, and less 
airy embroidery wrought by the dwellers 
among glaciers and granite. It is odd 
that the rugged mountaineers should put 
forth their strength in light and fanciful 
industries of this character, to the exclu- 
sion of the more substantial. But the 
Alps are not rich in minerals. Coal and 
iron, the sombre pedestals of England’s 
manufacturing greatness, are wanting 
there, and the handicrafts, strictly so 
called, must remain Switzerland's chief 
support. One product of her mines, lat- 
terly growing in importance, is exhibited. 
This is the Seyssel mastic, a bituminous - 
limestone used in all the European cities 
for pavements, and replaced in this coun- 
try—very inadequately, as Centennial pe- 
destrians will agree—by coal-tar diverse- 
ly compounded. The United States are 
not without quarries of this fossil mix- 
ture of lime and organic matter, hut 
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we have never seen .any so- strongly 
bituminous. 

We are left no room for doubt as to 
the deep concern felt by the government 
and people of Switzerland in education. 
It would seem, from the display before 
us, an impossibility for the native facul- 
ties, in whatever grade or class of endow- 
ment, of the poorest Swiss child to starve 
for want of stimulus and culture. Even 
the idiotic brain is assailed from all sides 
by a variety of intellectual probes, and if 
a spot is found penetrable by light, a con- 
centration of rays is sure to be directed 
upon it. 

Following the beaten track cf centu- 
ries, we descend upon the Po. Italy ap- 
pears for the first time as a unit at an 
international exhibition. In 1873 her 
consolidation was incomplete. Palermo, 
Rome, Genoa and Venice join with equal 
voice and spirit in proclaiming the in- 
dustrial and intellectual vitality of the 
young kingdom and the old race. They 
are assisted by Florence and Naples, the 
former always so remarkable for her 
proud individuality as to be classed by 
some thinkers among the most obstinate 
and effective obstructors of the solidarity 
of the Peninsula. 

Italy.is artistic or nothing. When we 
enter her territory in the Main Building 
or elsewhere we look for “the fatal gift 
of beauty.” If fatal, it has proved an 
extremely slow poison: she thrives upon 
it amazingly. She takes up a bit of wood, 
and straightway the fatal endowment 
breaks out over its whole surface and 
penetrates the entire substance. Next 
comes to her hand a bit of marble, and 
the rugged surface disappears in favor 
of tints and veinings that had lurked un- 
known: all the lines of grace steal over 
it, and it becomes the embodim-nt of 
sentiment and poetry. A bit of dull lava 
is cut out from the bed where it had cool- 
ed ages ago: chance bits of vari-colored 
alabaster, serpentine and malachite are 
laid upon it, and a flower, an animal, a 
human face or a scene springs into being, 
fresh, true and changeless in hue and 
outline. The triumph of the machine- 
shop and the cotton-mill are not hers. 
Should she ever attain them, as the 


unique achievement of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel suggests she may, they too will 
be wreathed with the garlands of art, 
and we shall be treated to decorative 
walking-beams, floriated fly-wheels, and 
calico-patterns worth hanging in a gilt 
frame. 
The complaint is of too great facility 
in executing beautiful designs. Practice 
and genius have made the faculty me- 
chanical, and insipidity and sameness 


VENETIAN MOSAIC TABLE-TOP. 


are the results. To some extent this is 
the fact, but the error is in the right 
direction, and a people which has been 
beautifying the world for centuries may 
be pardoned for dozing over its chisel 
and its pencil. 

- Here is a group of wood-carving by 
Valentino of Venice. One massive piece 
represents a broken ruin overrun by the 
ivy and the lizard. All is cut out of the 

wood, and all, whether representing utter 
dilapidation or perfect and active life, 

is true to motive and tells the story with- 

out astammer. Yonder are a chair and 

priedieu, figures of angels clustered over 

them, not thrilling in the out ensemble, 

but graceful and pleasing throughout. 

Other objects of the kind are in bronze . 
and wood, the transitions of contour and 

of material harmonious, and not violent 

or abrupt. But many other nations show 

wood-carving sometimes competing ef- 

fectively with Italy. In Florentine mo- 

saic she has no competitors, and she 

seduces: you into a wilderness of it, all 
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so good and peculiar that it is difficult to 
decide which of the artificers to name. 
We may, however, specify the collection 
of P. Bazzanti & Son as large and ex- 
cellent. The exhibit of A. Civita may 
also be mentioned. Francolini's portrait 
of Lincoln is a capital likeness, made 
with apparently accidental and amor- 
phous bits of gray marble. What is 


isually known as Roman mosaic is— 


abundantly represented, but does not 
show to advantage by the side of the 
Florentine style. It lacks. atmosphere 


and light, and what effects it is capable | 


of are reached at too great cost in labor 
and money. The purchaser usually finds 
himself the possessor of a curiosity rath- 
er than a picture—a thing interesting only 
for difficulty of execution. This may be 
said of the pope's large table of the ruins 
of Pzstum in Memorial Hall, All of us 
have seen better chronios of the same 
subject. By the side of its results the 
immense cost of this kind of work be- 
comes absurd. A detestable little copy 
in mosaic of Guido’s Beatrice is ticketed 
at one hundred and fifty dollars. A cir- 
cular table-top is far better in execution. 
A reduction of the Farnese Bull in bronze 
by Ciapparelli,brings us into a more sat- 
isfactory art-province. 

Among the inlaid work are seen some 
imitations of the Japanese, which only 
serve to repoint the moral that he who 
follows must go behind. Italy is strong- 
est on her own ground, Some fine cab- 
inets are shown of inlaid ebony, lighter 
woods and mosaic. The prices of these 
and other like articles are not calculated 
to democratize art. A beautiful little 
casket in carved wood is ticketed at one 
thousand dollars. To some similarly- 
priced ecclesiastical furniture the finan- 
cial objection is not the only one; the 
display being marred by a quantity of 
trashy glasswork that might elicit rap- 
tures in the Abruzzi, but nowhere else. 
Costliness cannot be objected to some 
painted majolica well and tastefully made. 
But it again confronts us when we turn 
to the Genoa filigree and the Venetian 
chains and other goldsmith’s work. The 
city of Columbus has on this point caught 
the Centennial affiatus more intensely 


than the city of the Doges. The latter 
falls behind her repute in both orfévrerie 
and glass, and rests her case more con- 
spicuously on large and clear photo- 
graphs of her architectural and scenic 
charms—pictures Mr. Ruskin might have 
lent with strict injunctions for their return. 
Leghorn contributes of 4er gold, minted 
from the aurea seges, but it is eclipsed 
by Florence in’ the strawwork of the 
brothers Lantini. The weaving of this 
fairy woof implies the extreme of tenu- 
ity in fibre and in fingers. 

Brass is well managed in metallic bed- 
steads, little more expensive and by far 
more sightly than the iron structures 
shown in other sections. Circumstances 
have directed attention to the recommen- 
dations of metal couches less powerfully 
in this country than in Europe. While ~ 
our people will not soon take to sleeping 
on brass, they will like to be awakened 
by the brazen clangor of the bells. A 
beautiful casting by Lestini has been 
purchased by the Italian church of St. 
Mary Magdalen in Philadelphia. What- 
ever the tone of this bell, its decorations 
make it a work of art, though they do 
not place it on a level with some stat- 
uettes in similar metal, notably reduc- 
tions of the Vatican Augustus and Michel 
Angelo’s David, and electros by Pellas 
after Donatello and Benvenuto Cellini. 
Good copies of statues 2 Zet/o are so rare 
as to make part of this collection special- 
ly worth naming. 

As a rule, the Italian mind is super- 
saturated with the classic, in the midst 
whereof it lives, moves and hath its be- 


-ing. Cupids in wood run around mirror 


frames, and cupids in terra-cotta hoist 
tin umbrellas over fountains to protect 
Psyche from the rain. They are unexcep- 
tionably-modeled Cupids too, anachro- 
nistic as their occupations are. In wood, 
bronze, marble and clay, with or without 
wings, they are the same ancient babies. 
In that field, in fact, for several reasons, 
originality is difficult, and we may expect 
the same little dimpled figure to be re- 
produced by generations of future artists, 
Few things are more beautiful, and none 
more convenient for modeling. 

Of ordinary commercial staples, Italy 
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’ winged globe we are less indebt- 


contributes surprisingly little. Her woven 
goods in wool and cotton are coarse and 
meagre. Everything of the solid kind 
is thrown into the shade by the art-side 
of her display. 

Making the nave our Levant, we cross 
eastward to Egypt. For the am- 
ple display over which hovers the 


ed to Rameses, Omar, Mehemet 
Ali or the khedive than to 
Brugsch Bey. The Egypt of 
the exposition is his creation, 
brought into being and offered 
to American eyes by his untiring 
and discriminating effort. One 
wishes the United States could 
be so compactly and completely 
condensed for study as the nar- 
row strip of river- bottom that 
constitutes the classic and scrip- 
tural realm of the Pharaohs and 
the Ptolemies. Beginning with 
hieroglyphics, mummies and 
photographed temples, we are 
led down to the industries and 
life of the one thrifty province of 
modern Islam. If the illustra- 
tions run back chronologically, 
they are likewise projected eth- 
nologically into the wild regions 
of Equatorial Africa. Ethiopia 
sends the rude relics of her lost 
civilization, dim in spears, mats 
and tom-toms. Moving north 
from the domain of Theodore and 
his duskier neighbors, the dark- 
ness lightens. The Fellaheen, 
poor dwellers in mud huts as 
they are, surpass the blacks. They grow 
cotton, sugar, silk and: dhourra. They 
also fabricate a few simple articles out of 
shells, such as spoons, combs, etc., which 
the worthy commissioner insists are bet- 
ter and cheapef than those of Christen- 
dom. This superiority, we confess, did 
not strike us. On the contrary, manual 
adroitness is argued, by what we saw of 
these small manufactures, to be deficient 
in the Arab. He invents nothing: no 
new process suggests itself to a mind 
blunted by a dreary and unfailing alter- 
nation between dry land and flood, and 
he pumps away at the schadouf as his 
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ancestors did for ages before Abraham. 
The conditions which chain him to the 
réle of an agricultural automaton prevent 
him also from falling lower. His present 
rulers appear disposed to do what they 
can. for his elevation. Common and 


JAPANESE VASE. 


technical schools have been established, 
and the radical step of female education 
tentatively taken. The drawings and 
chirography of native pupils attest and 
justify the efforts which have been made 
to develop the minds of the masses. The 
writing, in different characters, of inmates 
of the institution for the blind at Cairo is 
very curious, and becomes more inter- 
esting when we recall the prevalence of 
ophthalmia in the Valley of the Nile. 

If the literary market of Lower Egypt 
demands such fastidious typography as 
that upon the shelves of the publisher 
Mourés, enlightenment among at least 
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one class is a fixed fact. Nothing can 
be sharper and neater than both font 
and impression in the Coptic, Hieratic, 


Greek, Arabic and other Oriental cha- | 


racters. This promise for the future of 
literature is shown side by side with the 
records of its past in ancient papyri or 
transcriptions from them. Other antiq- 
uities are represented by a model of the 
Great Pyramid and photographs of the 
temples. The camera introduces us also 
to the modern race and their works. The 
“heads of the people’’ prove them to be 


_ lean, shrewd if not alert, and unmistaka- 


bly Caucasian if we exclude the impor- 
tations from the interior. The aspect of 
their cottages is not seductive. The sim- 
ple products of their handicraft exhibited 
are ruder than we should have expected 
from what has been said of the progress in 
late years of the cities of the Delta, The 
silk fabrics are heavy with barbaric gold, 
as are the embroideries. Some of the 
latter are rich and effective, and cloaks 
thus decorated are remarkably moderate 
in price for the labor bestowed upon them. 
The cumbrous saddles are little more 
than masses of crude ornament. Furni- 
ture inlaid-in arabesque with ivory and 


mother - of- pearl, silver objects in good — 


imitation of old Egyptian, and a small 
display of porcelain close the list of no- 
ticeable manufactures, and we turn to 
the more profusely and luxuriantly filled 
cases of raw products—cocoons, textiles, 
gums, grains, fruits, wool, ornamental’ 
woods, etc. These are eloquent of the 
fatness of the land. The Egyptian bill 
of vegetable fare is certainly ample, and 
has not been materially changed for cen- 
turies. The beans, onions and cucum- 
bers that built the Pyramids and moved 
the obelisks from the quarries furnish 
caloric, fibrine and phosphate to the hu- 
man machines that operate to-day in the 
shadow of those mighty structures. It is 
not easy to suggest anything needed to 
the completeness of the Egyptian exhibit. 
It seems to be exhaustive of its subject. 
Tunis, whether for want of the Nile or 
of the khedive and his great-grandfather, 
is behind Egypt in industrial progress. 
Her arms and woven fabrics are very 
rude, and the lion of her collection is’ 
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the Carthaginian mosaic representing 
that animal larger than life: hardly a 
tessera is lacking out of the thousands 
which form the group. It is obviously 
not a production which ranked in the 
first class when made. The execution 


is hasty and perfunctory. The correct- | 


ness of the drawing shows through this 
imperfection of finish, making the work 
thus more valuable as an indication of 
the condition of art at the time than it 
would have been had the same design 
been more thoroughly -executed. . 


- ,Mongolia is appropriately placed in 


the north-east of our glass world. The 
impression of.novelty produced by the 
exhibits of its two empires, China and 
Japan, is strong in the minds of all obser- 
vers, however complete they may have 
deemed their acquaintance with the at- 
tainments of those peoples in the arts. 
Something masterly in technical execu- 
tion was expected, but none were pre- 
pared for the luxuriance of fancy, the 
knowledge of natural forms, the endless 
fertility in combination and the enthusi- 
astic pursuit of finish here united with 
metallurgic skill and command over.all 
the difficulties inherent in the various 
materials employed. Never before, it 
is safe to say, did Cathay and Zipangu 
make a movement so concentrated and 
sweeping on the appreciation of Euro- 


peans. 
We have been accustomed to relegate 


Japanese art to the domain of the hope- - 


lessly grotesque. The best we have gen- 
erally been able to say for it was that the 
caricature was intentional, and the only 


puzzle was why it should be indiscrimi- - 


nately applied to all and every subject. 
Such prepossessions disappear as we 
stand before the fountain that occupies 
the vestibule of the Japanese section, in- 
laid with silver, covered With raised fig- 
ures, and more crowded with embellish- 
ment than a Gothicshrine. Beyond this 
is literally a forest of bronze, with in- 
terlacing stems, leafage and feathered, 
scaled and furry inhabitants. Penetrate 
it, and you find that like other forests it 
separates into individual members, vases 
of various hue and shape representing 
the trees. The most striking of them, 
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like many of its fellows, has left its na- 
tive soil for ever. It goes to an English 
purchaser, as others do to American 
amateurs and museums and schools of 
art. Think of such a concession from 
the conceit of Western civilization! It 
is content, at the first summons, to ac- 
cept instruction in one of the highest 
walks of industrial art from what it has 
been wont to style the effete and mouldy 
civilizations of the extreme East. 

One merit of the Japanese work is 
prominent at first glance. The metal, 
whether dark as walnut or light as silver, 
has just the right surface and texture. 
It is polished, but not dazzling. It does 
not distract the eye and distort form with 
glitter, like our red bronzes. Nor is this 
desideratum obtained by such devices as 
turning parts of the metal into an ore or 
salt like verdigris or oxidized silver. The 
hue is uniform, and, though usually dark, 
admits light enough for the due expres- 
sion of the most intricate forms. All of 
them reach the eye, and as a consequence 
the designer could not venture to slur 
any part. He is always clear and posi- 
tive, though never quite unconventional. 
The dragon is a favorite animal, as it has 
until very lately been in European poetry, 
art, heraldry, tradition and Aistory. They 
show you part of such a creature at War- 
wick Castle, the victim of Sir Guy, and 
the skeleton of that immortalized by 
Schiller was long preserved, if it is not 
now, by the heirs of the Knights of 
Rhodes. The elephant also figures fre- 
quently, with digitigrade joints, as ‘we 
often see him still depicted in our school- 
books and in German works at the ex- 
position. The lion is as recognizable as 
the Athenian lions at Venice, and the 
tiger is: intensely tigerish, his leading 
character of ferocity swallowing up a 
good many of his other traits, moral and 
structural. In the treatment of native 
animals and. plants the amount of con- 
vention is less, but it seems to depend 
more on caprice than on knowledge, and 
may be considered as a concession to 
professional traditions, like the parted. 
hair in portraits of the Nazarene, the au- 
reole of saints, the skies of gold-leaf of 
the pre-Raphaelites, and the wiry grass, 
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pasteboard leaves and sheet-iron drapery 
of their modern resuscitators under Mr. 
Millais. 

Represent what they may, the objects 
on the Japanese vases are no lay-figures. 
Strenuous movement is apparent every- 
where. They are all going somewhere 
or doing something, and that each in its 
characteristic way. Like the artist who 


JAPANESE CABINET. 


creates them, they never seem to hesi- 
tate. He never encourages or discour- 
ages his critic by palpably boggling over 
a difficult passage or confiding to him any 
of his troubles. Method and precision © 
follow his touch everywhere, and we have 
the comfort of perceiving that he knows 
his own mind and invites us to make no 
allowance—a relief which would recon- 
cile us to far more primitive and faulty 
productions. Nor does the artist ever 
confess himself weary of his task by re- 
peating his figures as though turned out 
of the same mould. Each is accorded 
its separate and just share of attention, 
and thought out by and for itself. 

These characteristics pervade all the 
work before us, from colossal vases to 
drinking-goblets. Specimens of. the lat- 
ter are in a combination of bronze, silver 
and gold, the last in filigree. The art 
has apparently: flourished. for centuries 
without much change in style and merit. 
Among the objects exhibited are repro- 
ductions of the Japanese antique, but 
they do not conspicuously excel modern 
originals. In the most recent works 
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traces may be detected of European in- 
fluence. An approach to our taste in 
model, united with their actual suprem- 


acy in execution, would place the Japan- . 


ese artists in metal on a still higher level 
than that they nowoccupy. The draughts- 
men of their country are learning per- 
spective, as their exhibits prove -in con- 
trasting modern drawings with those of 
the old school. This branch of art is 
meagrely represented. We were most 
struck with some illustrations of pathol- 
ogy, the performance perhaps of one who 
linked his future more with the healing 
than the pictorial art. Carving in wood 
partakes of the style and merit of the 
bronzework. The effect.is in some cases 
heightened by staining the wood. The 
lacquer furniture, in all its varieties, has 
become familiar. In needlework the 
Japanese women make a most credit- 
able show, worthy for delicacy of any 
section in the building. 

The Japanese silks are disappointing. 
They lack lustre in both tint and fibre, 
and the looms on which they are woven 
are of course far behind the jacquard in 
power of ringing changes on the tissue. 
Upholstery is correspondingly defective. 

Passing over such articles as marble, 
granite, iron, tin, copper, timber, seeds, 
etc., all appearing in ample force to gua- 
rantee the empire a sound commercial 
position, we seek the evidences of the 
new era in the educational and literary 
department. Printing and schools hav- 
ing existed in Japan from a period when 
the former certainly, and practically the 
latter, were unknown in Europe, sam- 
ples of school-books of the old fashion 
abound. In adopting the new fashion 
in type, bookbinding and teaching, Japan 
has been as prompt as in other innova- 
tions. Her children are already able to 
show us their exercises in writing, com- 
position and drawing. They look as 
natural as though Commodore Perry had 
been coeval with Da Gama, and the 
young idea had been shooting on the 
present plan for twenty times a quarter 
of a century. 

More conservative China has few 
achievements of the reform party to 
show. What she offers is chiefly her 
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own.’ She is rich in bronzes, similar 
in type but inferior in execution to 
those we have just noticed. The fan- 
tastic is carried further, and exaggera- 
tion in line and character becomes the 
rule rather than the exception. In wood- 
carving the balance must be cast the 
other way. Nothing can exceed the fili- 
gree in wood, as it may aptly be termed, 
which overruns the Chinese doorways, 
cabinets, chairs and caskets. It.is hard 
to understand how it can have been done 
unless with chisels of watch-spring and 
figgers with treble the usual allowance 
of joints. Had the fibres of the wood 
been untwisted, and then woven like 
gold or silver wire, the result could 
scarce have been more lace-like. In- 
laying is as deftly done, as shown in some 
beautiful suites of half-European form 
and in good taste from Canton. An 
arm-chair may be cited as a sample of 
Chinese progress in blending comfort 
and luxury. To learn what the knife 
and chisel can do with the hardest woods 
one must turn his back on the other sec- 
tions and study China’s efforts in seer 
and lignum-vite. 

We cannot suppose that the offerings 
of porcelain do justice to the condition 
of the manufacture in its native country. 
If so, the decline is marked, and the 
potters of Christendom are prepared to 
instruct their instructors. In fact, they 
are doing that already, the porcelain 
table-sets shown as Chinese having a 
clear infusion of European patterns. 
They have the advantage of being more 
cheaply produced than ours—a feature 
which attaches also to the genuine Chi- 
nese product. Large vases covered with 
ornament, much of which must have 
been done by hand, are marked at sin- 
gularly low prices. 

A number of bronze articles, more or 
less battered and fragmentary, are label- 
ed as antedating the Christian. era, and 
these are said to possess, from some pe- 
culiarities in the metal or the model, 
especial charms to the native virtuoso. 
To outsiders, judging superficially, this 
is not easy to understand. The orna- 
mentation, where not worn or broken off 


| altogether, is faint and poor, and the pre- 
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cious objects would not be picked by an 
outside barbarian out of a junk-shop. 
The more recent bronzes are better ev- 
ery way—a pleasant thing to be able to 
say of anything in a country we are taught 
to consider as effete and retrograde. 

If in their bronzes and in some of the 
colors of their porcelain the Chinese fall 
behind the angen of the mikado, the 
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case is different with the more important 
staple of silk goods. These have more 
lustre and elegance. Nor have the Jap- 


-anese anything to match the wood, and 


still more the ivory, carvings that swarm 
in bewildering variety and intricacy un- 
der the dragon flag. Fancy productions 
of this kind have long been a specialty 
of China, and there seems to be no de- 


VIEW OF THE CHINESE DEPARTMENT, 


cline in their merit and abundance. The 
Oriental finger has not lost its cunning. 

Perhaps no one object in the collection 
brings together so well the strong points 
of the Celestial artisan as a bedstead with 
curved canopy, carved and inlaid, the up- 
holstery of silk. This is both character- 
istic.and good in all its parts. Another 
bedstead in a different style, near by, may 
be more pleasing to our taste, but it is not 

so illustrative and harmonious. 

China's exhibit cannot be accepted as 
by any means a full or even a fair one 
as far as it goes. The contributions are 
chiefly from the coast, where the influ- 
ence of commerce has wrought changes 
in the methods and industries of the peo- 
ple. The vast interior of the empire, 
stretching west to the Pamir plateau and 
north and south from Siberia to the trop- 
ics, remains unrepresented. A popula- 
tion dwelling in all the climates-and out- 
numbering all Europe must have more 


to show, could it be got at, than can be 
seen or inferred in this little corner of a 
single building. 
From China, in the a much 
shorter transit than that of the Pacific 


brings us to Chili. The national condor 
rears his leathery crest. from an impromp- 
tu Andes three feet high, and gazes in- 
quiringly on the red dragon over the way. 
The young republic, fadingly volcanic 
politically and geologically, contrasts 
well with the hoary empire too ponder- 
ous to be at war all over at the same 
moment, or to drop at once into the 
“ringing groove” of modern progress. 
Chili has had half a dozen wars, foreign 
and civil, in the fifty years of her exist- 
ence, but has kept her eye uniformly on 
the other object, and bids fair to increase 
the rate at which she is nearing it. Her 
pavilion is admirably arranged—as are 
those of the South American states gen- 
erally—and its contents are well selected 
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and good in their kind. In bookbinding 
and printing her display is in advance of 
that of the mother-country. We should 


say, indeed, that the air of the Andean. . 


slope on the western front was favorable 
to the art preservative. Peru shines in 


CASE OF IVORY CARVINGS, ETC., FROM CHINA. 


the same field. The two republics, with 
a population of some four millions, have 
built up a respectable literature, present- 
able in its external dress, and solidly use- 
ful in character. The Chilian mines of 
copper and quarries of marble head a long 
list of mineral resources well collated and 
presented on these shelves. Her strength 
in articles of subsistence is also made 
conspicuous. She has become an ex- 
porter of prepared fruit and other food- 
products. Samples of these are got up 
in remarkably neat and business - like 
shape. 

In the provisions contributed by Peru 
there is a greater preponderance of 
liquids. Wines and alcohol tell of vine- 
yards hitherto almost unknown, but ap- 
parently cultivated with energy and in- 
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telligence. Sugar has a place in the 


yield of her irrigated fields, and cotton | 
is grown to the extent of some twenty 
thousand bales yearly. These products 
of the limited strip of arable land along 
the coast are aided by alpaca wool, the 
Lit one crop of the moun- 
tains save silver. Fer- 
tilizers, mineral and 
animal, take the lead 
in Peruvian exports. 
With guano, a not very 
_ fascinating possession, 
‘but exhibited here in 
all its pristine purity, 
everybody is acquaint- 
ed. But guano will, it 
is feared, fail before 
many years—a consid- 
eration which lends in- 

} terest to certain beds 

ma'. of nitrate of soda on 
‘the Pampas. That 
these will be a more 
lasting resource may 
be itfferred from the 
estimate that deposits 
found over a space.of 
fifty square leagues are 
capable of yielding 
more than sixty mil- 
lion tons. Whether to 
this immense fundum 
of fertilizers are to be 
added the mummies, | 
of which, or of whom, samples to excess 
are placed on exhibition, we are not ad- 
vised. Doubtless these hideous objects 
have in some way their value, but until 
we find it more distinctly stated we must 
be indulged in the belief that they had 
been better left in their long home, to- 
gether with the rude vessels from which 
they ate and drank, and which go far to 
disenchant us as to the condition of civ- 
ilization under the Incas. 

Both these republics are stretching their 
hands eastward for the prize of transcon- 
tinental railway communication. Fired 
by the results of similar enterprises far 
to the north of. them, they locate their 
California on the river Plate. The vig- 
orous confederation into closer relation- 
ship with which the undertaking is de- 
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signed to bring them is not slow in doing | 


its part, and while looking to the Pacific 
is far from forgetting the importance of 
keeping itself before the Atlantic public. 
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The Argentine exhibit was prepared with 
great care, and, like that of Brazil, well 
considered and sifted under home ‘in- 
spection before being sent abroad. 


It is 


VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF A SECTION OF THE. BRAZILIAN DEPARTMENT. 


well worth examination. At the same 
time that it fails to materially change our 
impressions of the life of the La Plata 
valley, it certainly argues both commer- 
cial and intellectual energy in the two 
principal cities. There is a large exhibit 
of books published by the government 
and individuals. A sparse and semi-no- 
madic population in the interior has few 
wants, and is able itself to supply most 
of them. Its herds furnish the staples 
of food and clothing in beef and leather, 


- and what its flocks can do for the rest 


is spoken in substantial and gayly-color- 
ed rugs and blankets, which improve 
at Buenos Ayres into gray cassimeres of 
excellent quality and appearance. .The 
Indian loom, ruder than that of Guinea, 
is Shown as a curiosity, and should hence- 
forth only exist as such. The other manu- 
factures are few and rudimental. The 
usual embroidered saddles, traveling kits 
and other appliances of life on the plains, 


appear by the’side of some neat 
Vor. XVIII.—10 


eries and lace, tables of inlaid wood aan 
similar articles. 

The republic’s more richly and large- 
ly endowed ally, Brazil, has also shown a © 
determination to satisfy would-be immi- 
grants that the Sugar Loaf that sentinels 
the harbor of Rio was as safe a land- 
mark in the cruise for.a new home as 
any to be found in the marshy estuary 
of the La Plata. An elaborate pamphlet 
sets forth the same. Collections illustra- 
tive of the wealth of the empire were 
drawn from every province to Rio, and 
there, with the aid of public criticism, 
weeded of the unworthy or superfluous, 
The spirit thus manifested by the chief 
of the government and his ministers has, 
we think, achieved its chief present suc- 
cess in Agricultural Hall rather than in 
the elegant pavilion in the north-west 
quarter of the Main Building. Brazil is 
not a manufacturing country, and her 
staples, though the course of other na- 
tions would have justified their display 
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/ 
in the building we now survey, belong 
" more appropriately to the agricultural de- 
partment. There they have been placed, 
and will be noticed in due course. 

Here we find little that is imperial. 
Brazilian craftsmen have confined them- 
selves to such articles as soap, candles, 
shoes, hats, chairs, saddlery and ham- 
mocks. The gayly-fringed and plaited 
hammocks have a far niente air quite at 
war with the spirit of a growing and al- 
ready powerful nation. Notsothe maps, 
documents, photographs of interior scene- 
ry and similar attendants upon the open- 
ing of new lands and the extension of 
civilized industry. Files of newspapers, 
capacious and well established, and there- 
fore well supported, are equally expres- 
sive. Art-manufactures take the novel 
form of featherwork and jewelry made 

of the wing-cases of beetles—odd and 
* pretty things never likely to figure in the 
commercial list. Brazil's industrial posi- 
tion is that of a colony. This is perhaps 
due to the exacting nature of her task in 
reducing to the plough so vast an area 
of wild and fertile territory. The other 
South American states have less of that 
embarras des richesses, and consequent- 
ly find both leisure and need for a more 
complex and advanced class of occupa- 
tions. 

The Spanish republic of Mexico has 
nearly the same population with the Por- 
tuguese empire of the south. Its polit- 
ical condition has been much more un- 
settled, but the inference from a com- 
parison of the displays of the two coun- 
tries would be strongly in its favor on the 
score of industrial progress. Mexico is 
still not strong in manufactures, but she 
exhibits silks and woolens of fair qual- 
ity in dye and texture. The earthen- 
ware shown as the work of her Indian 
population is peculiar in style, strong, but 
not tawdry in color, and patiently finish- 
ed as to its ornamentation. It is better 
than a great deal of the majolica and 
faience of feudal times our collectors are 
buying up at fabulous prices, and our 
manufacturers are wasting their powers 
in imitating. In leather and its appli- 
ances, hats of every kind, and all good 
and cheap, and the usual female work in 
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lace and embroidery, the Mexican stalls 
show well. The various yields of the 
agave family in fibres and fluids are am- 
ply set forth. The famous pulque is not 
enticing in aspect, and the rallying cry 
of the Mexican gamins, ‘‘ Vivan nosotros 
y pulque!’’ becomes more incomprehen- 
sible than before. More legitimate wines 
from grapes and divers tropical fruits, 
cigars that argue the absolute absence of . 
nerves in those who smoke them, coffee, 
plump of berry and bright of color, rub- 
ber, vegetable wax, vanilla, medicinal 
plants, textile fibres, with grains familiar 
or tropical, attest the power of the climate 
and soil. But these do not match the 
well-known mineral wealth of Mexico. 
While her silver-mines do not increase 
their product, they seem to be still profit- 
able. As evidence of it a cake of four 
thousand pounds of silver from two hun- 
dred and seventy-two tons of ore is 
shown, with the statistics of the cost of 
reduction, amounting to less than one 
cent per ounce. More valuable weight 
for weight, this mass of silver does not 
approach in beauty the gem of the Mex- 
ican collection—the tecali marble, capa- 
ble of the most perfect polish and inde- 
scribable in its translucent tints, melting 
like a fine sunset from the richest car- 
mine into the most delicate pearls and 
lilacs, and deepening again, as the sun- 
set does not, into the most intense greens. 
Then we have the sulphur from the crater 
of Popocatepetl, lead, copper, and silver 
ores in every combination and every grade 
of richness. A block of obsidian, of lit- 
tle use now, but indispensable for cutlery 
to the Aztecs, adds to the mineral display 
another sort of ornament. The litera- 
ture, in type and map, of the Mexican 
mines and volcanoes is highly copious. 
Specimens enough to prove the fact are 
exhibited, together with many works by 
Mexican writers on education and sci- 
ence. In estimating the progress of Mex- 
ico, we must always take into view the 
isolation of its interior from the ocean, the 
difficulties of transportation, and above 
all the unpromising character of the hu- 
man material out of which she had to 
erect an empire. She has made much 
more of the Indian than we have, and 
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can point to his actual condition with 
more satisfaction. 

From the contemplation of this out- 
lying boulder of the Latin formation 
lodged on the plateau of Anahuac, cer- 
tain strange-look-, 
ing inscriptions, as 
of the Athenian 
alphabet violently 
twisted in the at- 
tempt to combine 
with the Roman, 
summon us to a 
semi-Greek drift 
that has overspread 
the steppes of 
Scythia. The Gre- 
gorian calendar 
and a bastard al- 
phabet adapted by 
Byzantine mission- 
aries still tend to 
obstruct the liter- 
ary and commer- 
cial identification 
of Russia with 
Central and West- 
ern Europe. Yet their effect in that re- 
gard is far from being marked in the 
profuse, varied and entirely creditable 
display in the section of the czar. The 
double-headed eagle is not fond of being 
addressed in a patronizing tone, but he 
is compelled to excuse the remark from 
strangers who pass under his wings in 
the Main Building that he surprises them. 
From both beaks, his eastern and western 
aspects, he speaks well. The original and 
the borrowed resources of the empire are 
alike presented in forms worth study. 

Among the art-efforts we should place 
first the bronzes of genre subjects, eques- 
trian, hunting and domestic. They are 
nearly on a par among themselves in 
artistic merit, and show care and study 
in both drawing and finish. The themes 
selected could not be better rendered. 
We see the Cossacks and Tartars on 
their little ewe-necked mustang - like 
horses performing the feats of the Arabs 
and the Camanches, and bringing to- 
gether in an imaginary amphitheatre the 
prairie, the desert and the steppe. The 
facility shown in bronze statuettes repeats 
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itself in alt-reliefs in silver repoussé. A 
plateau by Sazikoff of Moscow is espe- 
cially fine, and there is a large case fill- 
ed with enamels of similar style’. On a 
larger scale, and to that extent more 


BRONZE GROUP, FROM RUSSIA.. 


taking to the eye, is the show of ormolu 
furniture ; and more striking than all, if 
not artistically on so high a plane, is the 
grand array of vases, chimney - pieces 
and other decorative objects in the cop- 
per salt called malachite. In these the 
exceeding beauty of the material would 
outshine a more marked infusion of im- 
aginative treatment than is perceptible 
in the finished article. In the most cost- 
ly of the chimney - pieces, priced at six 
thousand dollars, the elegance of the 
malachite itself is rather marred by a 
parti-colored pattern of Ural marbles 
with which it is inlaid. Malachite 1s 
strictly a precious stone, and like other 
gems should stand by itself. As a ma- 
terial it has no other rival in the exhibi- 
tion than the Mexican tecali. 

The more ancient art of the country is 
represented by some very curious relics 
in Byzantine filigree and enamel. They 
interest from their resemblance to the 
early Christian art of the Catacombs. A 
lingering Oriental taste is traceable in the 
gold embroideries of modern workman- 
ship, and we are brought back to Europe 
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by some passable majolica, terra - cotta 
and carvings of ecclesiastical subjects. 
Papier-maché seems to supply a Russian 
industry. Some anatomical preparations 
in it are but second-rate. Swan's-down 
wrappings and the richest furs in the 
exposition are more pleasing to the eye, 
more locally illustrative, and every way 
more of a success. Stag-horn furniture, 
silks in very bold and noticeable display, 
excellent and workmanlike cutlery, hats, 
uniforms, fancy soaps, rubber goods in 
a large pavilion erected by the Russo- 
American Company of St. Petersburg, 
and grand pianos—about the only ones 
in competition with America—lead us 
among the factories. The empire is 
clearly bent upon supplying its own peo- 
ple in the old and new provinces with all 
the manufactures they can need.. The 
prevalence of the national language and 
alphabet among the labels goes to indi- 
cate that it is succeeding in that purpose. 
Its advance into Central Asia is in the 
interest of civilization. 

The Imperial Mining Institute con- 
tributes a complete collection of gold, 
copper, iron and other ores in proof of 
the mineral wealth of the country. This 
lies chiefly in the far interior, Western 
Russia being mainly diluvial in forma- 
tion. The drawings of the Stroganoff 
Technical School, contributed by its two 
hundred pupils, illustrate creditably a 
public establishment of a different cha- 
racter, but looking to a similar purpose— 
the promotion and elevation of Russian 
industry. It is impossible, after glancing 
over the whole exhibit, from minerals to 
marqueterie, to doubt that this object is 
being effectively pursued, and that we 
shall have very decidedly to revise our 
previous impressions of the inchoate con- 
dition of Russian civilization. 

Hard by the Russian section, Portugal 
beckons us from the far north-east to the 
extreme south-west of Europe. When 
we recall the position of this little king- 
dom, crowded into a corner of the Pen- 
insula, surrounded on three sides by a 
single state, and that one not remark- 
able as an instigator to progress of any 
kind, and further isolated by language, 
our first impressions of her exhibit de- 
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mand modification—a modification which 
will be strengthened by more thorough 
scrutiny of her very various display. Her 
manufactures of wool, worsted and cot- 
ton are mostly plain, and not first-rate in 
their classes. In silks she does decided- 
ly better, and the show-case of Ramires 
e Ramires contains fine specimens for 
both surface and pattern. Heavy silks 
of the brocade style seem to hold their 
own in Portugal, and the admirers of this 
rich old material will enjoy a look through 


her shelves. Silk hats and cod-liver oil 


are conspicuous, as they are in nearly all 
the sections. These singular productions, 
could they be projected into the next 
Centennial, would be among the most 
startling antiquities of that occasion. The 
wearing of so unsightly and uncomfort- 
able a headdress, and the swallowing of 
iodine in a vehicle so oppressive to the 
alimentary organs, must then be things 
of the distant past. Terra-cotta, another 
omnipresent article, has little to prove it 
a Portuguese specialty. The silver fili- 
gree, shown in many styles, is better. 
With this we may associate an applica- 
tion of wood which we do not observe in 
any other section—arabesque carvings in 
chestnut done by machinery, a graceful 
decoration that takes as many forms as 
rubber and papier-maché, and has the 
merit of needing no paint and being 
what it pretends to be. In the last- 
named material the local costumes are 
represented on small figures more pleas- 
ingly than on the large effigies in the 
Swedish division. 

In the map and pictorial department 
one is struck with the photographs of 
architectural interiors. The tomb of 
Inez de Castro, depicted in its infinity of 
Gothic ornamentation, distinct in dim re- 
ligious gloom, suggests the romance of 
Peninsular history, and places us in the 
cradle of the ballad, far back of Chevy 
Chace. 

On the banks of the Tagus we bring 
our tour to a close. We look back upon 
the vast structure we have traversed with 
a feeling of satisfaction that could only 
come from an exhibition marked by sys- 
tem, intelligent selection and complete- 
ness. Speaking generally, not only is 


PHANTASMAGORIA. 
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MALACHITE MANTEL AND ORNAMENTS, FROM RUSSIA. 


the best handiwork of each nation there, 
but it is unincumbered by repetition, and 
arranged advantageously, whether for in- 
dependent study or comparison. “Shop” 
is kept in the background, and if the gov- 
ernments do wield the yardstick, they 
wield it with diplomatic dignity and reti- 
cence. The political and scientific con- 
gress is grafted on the trade- meeting. 
Intellect and taste are not made to yield 


the fas to the machinery of money- 
making. Literature and art show their 
due prominence by the side of, with, and 
in manufactures: they are, indeed, in 
this, the especial and assigned palace of 
manufactures, comparable to them in the 
volume of their exhibits, and as interfused 
by means of the loom, the hammer and 
the chisel they may be said to permeate 
the whole. 


PHANTASMAGORIA. 


= night we sat beside the huge blank sea, 
And from the eastern ridge of shadowy cloud 
Watched the big moon swing upward, rolling free 
Through clear star-spaces, till anon a shroud 
Of vaporous’ film would veil, or some weird crowd 
Of shapeless wraiths would blot her light serene 
From out the heavens as she had never been. — 
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PHANTASMAGORIA. 
Flat meadows set with black, gaunt, lonely trees, 
Twisted and bent by many winters’ gales, 
Stretched landward from the illimitable seas. 
Through their thick leaves the summer's soft breath fails, 
Or whispers sleepily fantastic tales: 
Wide-rolling waves sang many a mystic rune, 
Now vague and vast, now steel-bright ‘neath the moon. 


Silent we sat, for in the viewless air 
The sacred Mother-Spirit seemed to brood : 
Wistfu] we followed the moon’s progress there 
Across the pathless, upper solitude, 
Rejoicing when, in some calm interlude 
'Twixt cloud and cloud, she issued bright and pale, 
O’er some ethereal lake to slowly sail. 


In those mysterious heavens of mid-June, 
Grim dusky dragons oped wide-yawning jaws, 
Engulphing that gold fruit which was the moon: 
The growling waves boomed louder in the pause 
Of dim eclipse. Lo! veiled with floating gauze, 
Safe she emerged, a bride with radiant eyes, 
Lady of love and empress of the skies. 


How shall she conquer that terrific shape 
Which crawleth near, and in an instant more 

Must leap unswerving? How may she escape? 
Ah! her soft yellow beams pierce to the core 
Of that dread phantom: all her peril’s o'er. 

In wreaths of silver and in flakes of pearl 

The torn cloud-edges round her outline curl. 


But brief the respite, for the mists again, 
Close gathering, darken o’er her very face, 
And the blind world, bereft, must yearn in vain. 
"Midst the gray floating vapors bides no trace 
Of the late glory streaming from her place: 
Slowly the dim procession glides along 
As to majestic strains of choired song. 


Thus did we watch her fare across the skies, 
Now conquering and now conquered, till at last 
In midnight’s crystal field her enemies 
Were routed utterly. Her rays were cast 
’ Unbroken over wide sea-meadows, glassed 
In the cool shimmer of the moving tide, 
And spread, a web of dreams, on every side. 


Rare night of changes, not to be forgot! 
Long did we sit, bound by thy wizard spell, 
And tears unshed against our lids pressed hot, 
But quivered not upon the cheek, nor fell, 
The while we watched thy soul made visible, 
Now quenched, now kindled. Tranced: beneath its beam, 


We dreamed again the world-old golden dream. 
EmMA LAZARUS. 
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MONTENEGRO. 


NICHOLAS, PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 


I SAW my first Montenegrin as I was 
leaving the pretty port of Spalatro, 
on the Adriatic Sea, for Ragusa in Dal- 
matia, last autumn. I had been wander- 
ing for weeks among the warlike Serbs 
and Bosnians, along the noble rivers 
which divide Austria from Turkey in 
Europe, and had seen many fine spe- 
cimens of the Sclavic race; but when- 
ever I had ventured to praise the manly 
qualities which I had so often observed, 


I was always answered, “You have not 

seen the Montenegrins.” 
_ It was true, and I was constrained to 
silence. Yet it did not seem to me that 
there could be, even in the redoubtable 
Montenegro, the “Black Mountain” of 
which such wondrous stories were told, 
men superior in strength of body, in 
symmetry and suppleness of limb, in 
heroism and patriotism, combined with 
stern ferocity and sterling honesty of 
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purpose, to my good friends of Servia 
and Bosnia. I looked forward, however, 
to a great surprise some day, and had 
awaited the appearance of the first Mon- 
tenegrin type with impatient curiosity. 

When I saw this type I was for a mo- 
ment grievously disappointed. Just as 
the ruined walls of Diocletian’s Palace 
were fading on the horizon, and our little 
steamer was running wei! out to sea, my 
attention was called by a fellow-passen- 
ger to a boy of fourteen or fifteen who 
stood among the peasants and soldiers 
on the lower deck. The boy was dressed 
in a white tunic and gray dowing trou- 
sers; on his feet were the opankes, or 
cowhide sandals, of his native land; and 
on his head was the round cap with the 
red top which every Montenegrin seems 
to feel it his sacred duty to wear. But I 
looked in vain for any symptoms of fe- 
rocity or of military fervor ip this inno- 
cent child’s face, over which ‘the soft 
Adriatic breezes played almost caress- 
ingly. Was this, then, a representative 
of the dreaded mountainecrs whom the 
Turks feared as they fear to lose Para- 
dise, of the people who esteem most him 
who has beheaded the greatest number 
of enemies in battle, of the little band 
which fought the French so fiercely at 
the beginning of this century, and whose 
descendants have so often since made 
the Mussulmans lower their standards on 
the plains of Grahovo? Was this the 
type for which I had been prepared by 
so many thrilling anecdotes of heroic ac- 
tions among the crags and along the edges 
of the precipices in the Tsernagora? 

I was about to turn away, incredulous- 
ly smiling, when the boy, as if he were 
conscious of having been keenly ob- 
served, turned toward us half defiantly ; 
and then for the first time I noticed that 
. the girdle which he wore about his waist 
was literally crammed with weapons. 
An enormous yataghan, whose hilt was 
encrusted with silver, and which seemed 
too large for the boy to swing unless he 
used both hands, was the prominent 
object in this perambulating arsenal. 
Grouped around it were two huge, un- 
gainly pistols, each nearly as long as the 
yataghan ; a dagger concealed in a sheath 
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curiously inlaid with silver; and a knife 
such as every Dalmatian and Montene- 
grin invariably carries, finding it equal- 
ly convenient to thrust into his enemy's 
heart, or to cut the pieces of roasted kid 
which he eats for his supper. 

As the boy turned he instinctively 
placed one hand upon the hilt of his 
yataghan. The gesture had nothing of 
menace in it, but it was a fitting revela- 
tion of the national characteristic. Alert, 
vigorous, shapely, keen, the young moun-: 
taineer’s attitude at last excited my ad- 
miration, and I finally accepted him as 
the type of his race, expecting, neverthe- 
less, soon to encounter specimens more 
in accordance with my earliest ideal. 

During the two days’ voyage which 
followed my companion entered into the | 
good graces of the young Montenegrin, 
and found that this sublime boy was al- 
ready a noted warrior; that he had left 
his native peaks and rocks because he 
wished to aid the Christians in Bosnia 
against the Turks; and, having fought 
well there, had been sent on a mission 
to Trieste, whence he was then returning. 
What was his mission? Ah, that was a 
secret. He shook his head and looked | 
fierce when some one suggested that he 
had been sent to buy arms for the Herze- 
govinian insurgents. Once he smiled 
scornfully, and then said in a quick, 
fierce tone, ‘When we want arms, we 
take them from the Turks.” History cer- 
tainly confirms his assertion. In 1858, 
during some one of the many disputes be- 
tween Turkey and Montenegro, the Mon- 
tenegrins fell upon an invading army 
vastly superior in numbers to their own, 
and disarmed it. A few weeks later an 
Austrian officer who had visited the Black 
Mountains announced that he had seen 
two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
seven skeletons of Turkish soldiers on the 
field where this “disarmament” occurred. 

He who wanders among the rocks. of 
Montenegro readily understands the cha- 
racter of the people. The little princi- 
pality has without doubt a more remark- 
able situation than any other country in 
the world. Travelers who have looked 
down upon it from the summit of Mount 
Lovchen, its dominating peak, say that it 
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resembles an immense petrified sea. As 
far as the eye can reach in any direction 
nothing is to be seen but vast stony waves 
and wrinkles in the black surface of the 
rocks—waves and wrinkles which, if one 
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the stones. In this delicious southern cli- 
mate the cloudless blue sky in summer 
arches tenderly above these frowning 
and terrible rocks, these colossal walls, 
and one is led to wonder why, instead of 
this oppressive and appalling desolation, 
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were close to them, would prove gigantic 
precipices, yawning chasms, valleys deep 
and sheltered, in which a few hardy Mon- 
tenegrin women watch the goats and 
sheep cropping the short grasses among 


he does not see hundreds of rich vine- 
yards with their purpling fruits gleaming 
in the sun, or groves of olives, or lawns 
watered by picturesque rivers rushing 
seaward past flower-strewn banks. But 
the Montenegrin never asks himself 
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these questions. Born among the rocks, 
he loves them, and would on no condi- 
tion exchange them for the pleasures of 
fertile valleys or fruitful hillsides. He 
loves to celebrate in his songs the charms 
of the paths along the dizzy eminences 
where he only can tread freely ; he com- 
pares himself to the falcon; he is in his 
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glory when his province is invaded, and 
he is at liberty to fight from rock to rock; 
to lie in wait for hours behind piles of 
stone; to leap exultant into the very 
midst of his foes, brandishing his sword 
and shouting “Glory to the people!” 
The frontiers of Montenegro have al- 
ways been uncertain. For several cen- 
turies the territory has varied in extent 
according to its fortunes in war. Never 
for a moment owning the domination 
of the Turks, its people have been con- 
stantly embroiled with them, and have 
kept such frontiers as they chose to es- 
tablish, as long as they could, by force 
of arms. From time to time the Turks 
have succeeded in forcing their way in: 
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then the Montenegrins have risen and 
reasserted their rights by driving out the 
enemy and by cutting off the heads of all 
Turks left on the battle-field. The Mon- 
tenegrin was and is cradled to the sound 
of songs which tell him to hate the Turk, 
and to kill him whenever and wherever 
he may meet him. The struggle, the 
hatred, was never greater than now, nor | 
was Montenegro ever bolder, for behind 
her stands a power whose prudence in 
aiding her against the Turk is only ex- 
ceeded by its firmness and the immensity 
of its resources —a power that is feared 
in Turkey—formidable and determined 
Russia. 
Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Monte- 
negro all formed a part of the ancient 
country of the Dalmatians, which was 
united to the Roman empire under Ti- 
berius. These various territories were 
settled, toward the middle of the sev- 
enth century, by the Sclavic tribes which _ 
came from beyond the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Had these tribes been united per- 
manently, they would to-day have form- 
ed one of the most powerful nations in 
Europe. But up to the date of the Otto- 
man conquest they were generally sep- 
arate and distinct. Bosnia was ruled by 
kings, Herzegovina by dukes, and Mon- 
tenegro by vladikas, or prince - bishops. 
The people of each province did deeds of 
valor, but all save Montenegro succumb- 


ed before the fury of the Ottoman sword. 


The mountaineers have for four hundred 
and fifty years kept the Turk at bay, al- 
though he has succeeded in maintaining 
a foothold in every one of their kindred 
provinces except Dalmatia, which is pro- 
tected by the Austrian flag. ; 
Montenegro is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the Herzegovina, on — 
the north-east and east by Bosnia, on the 
south-east and east by Albania, and on 
the south-west by Dalmatia. In form 
its boundaries are not unlike a rudely- 
shaped star. It has no outlet upon the 
Adriatic Sea, since the Austrians hold the 
port of Cattaro, one of the loveliest spots 
in Southern Europe, which would be the 
only practicable port for the Montene- 
grins. The principal route to its capital 
among the rocks and crags, and arrived 
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at only by the paths through seemingly 
inaccessible mountains, leads from Cat- 
taro, which the traveler may reach by 
steamer from Trieste in a little more than 
four days. One’s first impression on 
gazing at the rocks around Cattaro 
is that he is dreaming. Everything 
seems fantastic, unreal, stagey: one 
is reminded of a fairy scene in a 
spectacle at atheatre. The Dalma- 
tian coast, with its vast crags tower: 
ing skyward, touched here and there 
with white, which contrasts admira- 
bly with their arid reddish garb of 
stone, does not even prepare one for 
the wonders into whose presence he 
is ushered at the “ Bocca di Cattaro.” 

The Montenegrin is generally too 


. sedate to laugh freely at anything: 


even his good-humor has a glimmer 
of ferocity in it, so that he but ill ap- 
preciates the grotesque accounts giv- 
en by some writers of the origin of 


~ hiscountry. Yet they have in Mon- 


tenegro a legend, said to have been 
recited for the first time many cen- 
turies ago, to the effect that the good 
God, when he was occupied in cre- 
ating the world, strode through space 
carrying a great sack in which were 
enclosed all the rocks and mountains, 
which he sowed down carefully here 


shadows gather, and of uplands covered 
in summer with thick but dark foliage, 
and in winter with nothing save the black- 
ened skeletons of boughs, he will strive 


bhi 
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afield. But as he passed over Mon- 

tenegro the sack burst open, and the 
mountains fell in confusion on the spot 
where they have ever since remained. 
The name Montenegro, according to 
that amiable patrician of Cattaro, Mariano 
Bolizza, who explored the country at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and 


made a report upon it to the Venetian re- 


public, was given to this section by the 
Turks, because its gloomy recesses were 
associated in their minds with so many 
attacks from enemies whom they could 
never see nor seize. Whoever gave the 
land the name, its appropriateness can- 
not be questioned. When the traveler 
crosses the Lake of Scutari in Albania, 
and sees before him an impenetrable am- 
phitheatre of mountains clad in the most 
sombre colors, of rocky surfaces filled with 
an infinite number of recesses where the 


in vain to discover a better appellation for 
such a panorama than Montenegro. 
The population of this little principal- 
ity is barely one hundred and ninety 
thousand; and fully one-third of the 
men are nearly always absent from 
home, engaged in warlike expeditions. 
The Montenegrins welcomed the Herze- 
govinian insurrection with joy, because 
it gave them a new chance to fight and 
to kill Turks. They could hardly per- 
suade themselves to obey the injunc- 
tion which their prince was compelled to 
serve upon them not to aid the insurrec- 
tion by organized action in large bodies: 
they vanished across the frontier two by 
two, and found their way to the various 
head-quarters of the insurgent chiefs, 
where they were received as men who 
would never yield to the Turk nor listen’ 
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to his promises. So inflamed with rage 
against the Moslems are the Montenegrins 
of late years that they cannot even hear 
the latter mentioned without grasping 
their weapons convulsively. At the battle 
near Utowo in the autumn of 1875 these 
fiery mountaineers broke ranks and rush- 
ed with drawn knives upon the battalions 


of Turks. Nothing could withstand them, | 
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and the Turks, throwing away their guns, 
fled as if the foul fiend were after them. 

The country is divided into provinces 
or mahie, as they are called—four be- 
longing to Montenegro proper, and four 
to the Berda, the name given to the 
mountainous district in the interior. Each 
of these provinces is subdivided into 
plemena, which correspond to the can- 
tons of Switzerland, and the D/emena are 
divided into villages. Every province 
has a distinctly marked type of inhab- 
itant: people who live but a few miles 
apart are radically dissimilar in tem- 
perament, in stature and in methods of 
thought; and this is the most curious of 
‘the many peculiarities of Montenegro. 
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The finest type of the mountaineer and 
warrior is the man six feet tall, with grave, 
thoughtful face, which contrasts singular- 
ly with his quick, nervous gait. He gen- 
erally has high cheek-bones, like an In- 
dian ; his eye is black and piercing ; his 
lips are shaded by a square black mou- 
stache: there is a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, accounted for by the fact that _ 
he is constantly bending forward as he 
ascends difficult heights. His feet are 
huge, flat and ungracious, made for the 
solid business of gripping the rocks and 
clinging to them. The Montenegrin of 
every type is by no means devoid of 


| tact: he is artful in deception when he 


is treating with an enemy ; fond of am- 
bush and stratagem; cruel, sanguinary 
and unappeasable in revenge; enthusi- 
astic in his friendships; not given to sud- 


‘den anger, but slow to repent of wrath, 


even though he may be in the wrong. 
He is probably the most agile human 
being on the soil of Europe: he can go © 
anywhere that the chamois can; the 
goats sometimes hesitate to follow their 
Montenegrin shepherds when there is 
a dangerous pass to be crossed. Every 
inhabitant of the principality, man, wo- 
man or child, possesses the most extra- 
ordinary power of enduring hunger and 
thirst: the men will march for days 
among the rocks, eating nothing but 
coarse bread made from bitter roots, 
and now and then descending into the 
valleys to taste the brackish water in the 
pools. He who cannot endure tremen- 
dous fatigue is looked upon as worthless 
in Montenegro: the women frown upon 
him, and his fellow-men abhor him. 
During the last century the warriors now 
and then degenerated into banditti, and 
sometimes made fierce raids along the 
frontiers; but this practice was so stern- 
ly rebuked in 1796 by one of their rulers 
that it has now quite fallen into decay. 
The Turks are molested by their warlike 
neighbors only on occasions when some 
new broil between the two nationalities 
has occurred. There is a deep religious 
feeling among all classes : even the rudest 
warrior, when he arrives on the hills from 
whence he can look down to the mon- 
astery at Tsettinjé, will doff his cap and 
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with bared head will murmur a prayer. 
In the insurgent camp in the Herze- 
govina I frequently saw Montenegrins, 
who were known to be extremely cruel 
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ners prevail among these rough men: 
they kiss when they meet and part; 
they hold each other clasped in fast em- 
brace for a moment, then they separate 
gravely and decorously. The stranger 
among them is treated with the same 
cordiality, unless he manifest a dispo- 
sition to resent it. 


The Montenegrins have frequently’ 


been accused of slavery to superstition, 
but this is a slander. There are some 
few remnants of superstitious practices 
among them, but these are fast fading 
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in battle, entering a wayside cottage with 
the peaceful salutation of “God be with 
you!”’ or with the words, “ By my God, 
by thy God!” The effusive Sclavic man- 


out. They are far too healthy and vig- 
orous beings to become the prey of any 
absurdities. Their hearing is wonderful- 
ly fine: their sight is so acute that one 
fancies them boasting when they tell him 
how far they can see. Their accuracy 
of aim is remarkable. During the in- 
surrection of 1869, when the Austrian 
soldiers attempted to coerce some of the 
mountaineers near Cattaro into obedi- 
ence to the conscription laws, the rifle- 
men of the insurgents shot into the loop- 
holes of a fortress which they were be- 
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sieging, and did it with such precision 
that no Austrian soldier could maintain 
his position near the embrasures. The 
Montenegrin rarely misses his aim, and 
when he does he considers it a personal 
dishonor, which can only be wiped out 
by some glorious deed. 

The popes, or priests, of the Greek 
Church to which the Montenegrins ad- 
here, are fully as warlike as their parish- 
ioners. Half a dozen of them are prom- 
inent among the leaders in the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection. They rejoice in the 
deeds which one might imagine that their 
religion would compel them to reprove. 
At night they gather around them the 
young and old men, and with musical 
voices, although to a monotonous chant, 
they recite the valorous deeds of their 
ancestors, and do not forget those which 
they have done themselves. They love 
' to point to the trophies which they have 
taken from the dead bodies of ‘their ene- 
mies, and to recount the slaughter neces- 
sary to secure them. At Tsettinjé there 
is a priest who was a brave guerilla chief- 
tain in one of the recent wars. Many a 
Turk has he sent into the other world, 
and he is very proud of it. On the breast 
of his black robe are sewn a dozen deco- 
rations that he has received for deeds of 
valor. Nothing is more common than 
to see a child of twelve or thirteen who 
has already been in a dozen battles, and 
who bears as many scars upon his body. 

The formation of a regular military 
system in Montenegro has been of great 
service in preventing many jealousies and 
avoiding numerous bloody feuds. There 
are at present two strong divisions of ten 
thousand men each, under the command 
of the prince, and armed with excellent 
modern weapons. In this valiant little 
body there is chance for promotion, and 
the genius and skill which have hereto- 
fore been wasted in desultory warfare are 
concentrated. The army has a general- 
in-chief, known as the voivoda; and oth- 
er voivodas hold rank corresponding to 
that of division and brigadier generals. 

The Montenegrin woman is in many 
respects an object of pity to the travelers 
who pass through the strange little prin- 
cipality ; but there is no woman in the 


country who would not be grievously 
offended at any show of sympathy. To 
work incessantly and to suffer is the des- 
tiny of the women of this race. They 
are not even welcomed into the world: 
a Montenegrin father, when asked by his 
neighbor what the sex of his new-born 
child is, answers, ‘“‘God pardon me! it is 
a girl.” Sometimes he says, “It is a 


serpent,” which is a poetical manner of — 


expressing his regrets at the birth of a 
daughter. The girl grows up neglected, 
and often cursed: she carries fagots of 
wood on her head, in order that she may 
earn a few coins with which to buy arms 
for her brothers. She has no youth: at 
twenty-five she se@ms already old. She 
is married young, and bears and cares 
for her children while supporting labor 
in the fields which would be hard even 
for strong: men. . She trembles before 
her father, her brother, her husband: she 
only awakens to freedom and independ- 


ence of action when excited by the noise ~ 


of the combat, to which she frequently 
follows the warriors. She urges them 
on, and loads their guns and dresses 
their wounds. The Montenegrin woman 
is rarely beautiful of feature, and ‘the 
coarse work which she performs soon 
ruins her form. Her virtue is beyond 
reproach: intrigues are unknown in 
Montenegro, and gallantry would find a 
sharp reproof at the point of a yataghan. 
The women wander unattended wherever 
they please throughout the country ; for, 


while a Montenegrin warrior would nev-_ 


er think of relieving a woman from the 
heavy burden of fagots or provisions 
which she may be fainting under, and 
while he may perhaps rail at her for her 
weakness, he would not by word or deed 
offer her the slightest insult. -The wo- 
man is almost servile with regard to her 
husband: if she sees him coming along 
the road, she turns off or passes him rap- 
idly that he may not be compelled to rec- 
ognize her. Should the warrior be seen 
wasting his time in loitering by his wife’s 
side, he would be subjected to reproach 
from the elders in the village. A few 
years since one could not have found 
in the whole of Montenegro one woman 
knowing how to read or write: latterly, 
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some few schools to which females have 
access have been established. 

The duties of hospitality all fall upon 
the woman. She it is who unlaces the 


2 
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band does not even notice the wife, yn- 
less it be to request some menial service 
of her. 

It is a wonder that Montenegrin babies 
ever live through the severe course of 
swaddling which they undergo from their 
earliest day until they are weaned.. They 
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boots of the stranger when he arrives, 
and who washes his feet—who serves at 
table, and holds the flaming pine knot by 
which the others see to eat. The hus- 


are strapped to boards and slung over. 
the backs of their mothers, and thus, 
winter and summer, they make long 
journeys in the mountains and among 
the rocks. 

When the husband falls ill it is not the. 
wife who cares for him, but his parents. 
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Etiquette demands that the wife should 
appear indifferent to his condition, and 
should attend to her duties in house and 
field as if he were in no danger. But 
when he dies she is expected to burst 
into loud s:amentations, and in all the 
country round to sing the praises of his 
courage and his prowess in front of the 
enemy. 

This overworked and much-abused 
creature has one gracious accomplish- 
ment: the Montenegrin woman is ex- 
ceedingly expert in embroideries, and 
they are a prominent feature of the na- 
tional costume. The women work at 
them when they are walking along the 


roads bearing upon their heads burdens | 


which seem heavy enough to crush a 


pack-horse. 


White is the national color, and the 
very height of Montenegrin elegance is a 
white tunic richly embroidered with gold. 
A garment of this kind sometimes costs 
more than three hundred dollars. The 
ordinary costume of the warrior consists 
of a tunic descending to the knee and 
confined at the waist by a girdle; a huge 
waistcoat, the top of which shows above 
the loose tunic, and is usually embroider- 
ed in gold or studded with precious stones ; 
and trousers of the Turkish pattern, made 
of blue cloth and knotted below the knees 
by garters. The prince and one or two 
other high dignitaries wear a cloak of 
red cloth, very rich and graceful, over all 
the other garments. Every warrior wears 
a small girdle called the 4o/an, which is 
made of leather or red morocco, and is 
divided into compartments intended for 
pistols, daggers, and yataghan. Every 
boy wears one from earliest childhood, 
but until he can be trusted with a pistol 
is allowed to carry only such innocent 
playthings as a dagger and a small sword. 
The strouka is a garment common to 
both sexes. It is a broad and long wool- 
en scarf with tasseled ends, somewhat 
resembling the blanket worn in Southern 
Spain, and is woven by the old women 
who can no longer bring wood from the 
mountains. This blanket is the Montene- 
grin’s only protection from rain or wind 
or biting cold ; and a local proverb says, 
“Rain or shine, take your s/vouka with 


you: you can sleep under it or on it.” The 
opanke, or hide slipper, which the moun- 
taineers, men and women, wear, is clum- 
sy in shape, but wonderfully convenient 
for rock-climbing. The Austrian soldiers 
in the mountains near Cattaro endeav- 
ored to adopt the opankés for chasing 
insurgents, but they discovered that it re- 
quires long practice to learn how to walk 
in them. They are tied on with a multi- 
tude of strings, and it is a work of art to 
learn how to slip them off speedily. 

The costume of the women is not un- 
graceful. The chief article is the 4ore?, 
a long basque without sleeves, which 
descends to the knee. If the family be 
rich, this gown is sometimes broidered 
with costly stuffs. But whether a wo- 
man be rich or poor, she usually wears 
‘an apron made of silk or of some glisten- 
ing material, and an ample girdle sur- 
mounted with an object very like an en- 
ormous doorplate. Into this‘ girdle she 


thrusts all her sewing - materials, her ~ 


dagger, her jewels, and such of her 
broideries as she does not wish for the 
moment to display. Until the day of 
their marriage the women wear round 
caps exactly like those worn by the men: 
from that moment they always appear in 
public wearing the marama, a vast ker- 
chief of silk or wool which completely 
conceals their hair and falls down to the 
waist, covering the shoulders, and giving 
the wearer the look of a nun. 

The kapa, which the male Montene- 
grin wears as his head-covering, has its 
legend, poetic and sanguinary. The war- 
riors say that the red ground of the cap 
signifies the lake of blood into which the 
country has been plunged ever since the 
great and disastrous battle of Kossovo; 
that the black border denotes the veil of 
mourning extended over the whole sec- 


tion ; that the golden disk shown emerg- | 


ing from this funereal crape, and sur- 
rounded with an aureole, is the Monte- 
negrin sun rising on a bloody horizon, 
but rising to warm into new life with its 
generous rays a regenerate and liberated 
race. No warrior of the “ Black Moun- 
tain’ country would wear any other 


head-covering than this 4aga for any. 


consideration whatever. 
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In the old days the Montenegrin viad- 
ikas, or prince-bishops, had entire pos- 
session of the civil, military and religious 
power of the country, and the popula- 
tions, bound to them by mysterious rev- 
erence, were passionately devoted to their 


wes 


_ was subsequently educated in Russia. 
Some years before his death he showed 
rare poetical taste, and on the different 
occasions when he visited European cap- 
itais he was recognized as a man of 
marked talent in literature. Dying, he 
designated his nephew Danilo to succeed 
Vor. XVII. —11 
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service. Peter II. was the last of the. 
vladikas. He died in 1851, after a sin- 
gularly brilliant and satisfactory career, 
during which he did much to soften the 
manners of his people. In his early 
youth he had been a shepherd, but he 


him. When Danilo came to the throne 
he announced his intention of relinquish- 
ing the old theocratic power with which 
his family had been invested for a cen- 
tury and a half, and that he would con- 
tent himself with reigning as civil and 
military chief of the country. The sen- 
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ate ratified this determination, the Rus- 
sian government lent its powerful support 
to the new programme, and Montenegro 
became an absolute monarchy under the 
hereditary government of a prince. Da- 
nilo’s assassination at Cattaro in August 
of 1860 by a returned exile brought to 
the throne the present prince, Nicholas 
I., a man of rare talents, fine sympa- 
thies and considerable tact in politics. 
All who have seen this young prince in 
his simple palace among the rocks at 
Tsettinjé unite in according him gener- 
ous praise. In the troublous moments 
of last autumn, when imprudent action 


.on the part of Montenegro might have 


precipitated all Europe into war, Prince 
Nicholas showed great skill in managing 
his restive people, and in responding 
soothingly to the irritating demands of 
the Turkish envoys, who only sought an 
excuse for invading his territory. . The 
forts which Turkey is allowed to main- 
tain on the Montenegrin border are a 
perpetual menace to the independence 
of the little principality, and are the 
cause of dozens of skirmishes yearly. 
Prince Nicholas evidently has a higher 
opinion of woman than most of his coun- 
trymen have; for when he visited Russia 
in 1869 he left the regency in the hands 
of Milena Nikolawa, his wife, a lady of 
much beauty and rare character. The 
visit of the prince to St. Petersburg was 
not without political significance: from 
that time may be said to date the public 
acknowledgment of the species of pro- 
tectorate which Russia has established 
over Montenegro. Russia has made 
of this little star-shaped province her 
avant-foste in the East. It is even said 
jestingly in Austria that M. Alexandre 
Yonine, the Russian consul at Ragusa, 
the chief Dalmatian town near the “ Black 
Mountain,” is the real prince of Montene- 


_gro, because through him it is believed 


that the Russian government directs the 
policy which, with the aid of Montenegro 
and Montenegrin enthusiasm, it hopes to 
carry out. By supporting Prince Nich- 
olas in his mountain-home in his battles 
against the Turks, and by aiding Prince 
Milan in Servia to continue rebellious, 
Russia is steadily preparing the downfall 
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of the Turkish power in Europe, and 
the reuniting of all the long-separated 
branches of the Serbo-Sclavic family. 

The prince voluntarily abdicated many 
of his rights as absolute monarch in 1868, 
and the Montenegrin senate now has very 
large powers. But the prince is still all- 
powerful in matters of foreign policy, and 
the people are quite content that in those 
his will should be the law. 

The route from Cattaro to Tsettinjé 
runs through one of the prettiest valleys 
in Montenegro—a valley which gave its 
name to the reigning dynasty—the Nie- 
groch. But after the charms of Cattaro 
even the Niegroch seems savage and for- 
bidding. Cattaro has grand old villas 
with red roofs, terraces loaded with lux- 
uriant blossoms, eminences crowded with 
poplars and acacias. Out of the laby- 
rinth of crooked but cleanly streets peer 
little gardens whose rows of shrubs and 


flowering plants are fantastically trimmed. * 


Over dingy and massive balconies huge 
ancient vines wind and turn in loving 
and clinging profusion and confusion. 
At each step one comes upon half-ruined 
memorials of Byzantine architecture: a 
sculptured balustrade is seen through ‘a 
grove of orange trees; among the citrons 
one can dimly discern capitals of mould- 
ering pillars, porticoes, artistic bits of 
iron and steel decoration fastened upon 
the fronts of mansions, all the chaste and 
elegant remnants of a vanished past. 
Here one looks shudderingly for the 
shades of the Saracens who held the old 
town in the ninth century, long after the 
Romans, who esteemed it one of their 
best ports when they held Dalmatia in 
their grip, had been forgotten. Many 
masters have held Cattaro since then: 
the Venetians left their mark upon it; 
the kings of Bosnia thought it one of 
their best strongholds; then the Vene- 


tians took it again, and kept it for nearly 


four hundred years, making it one of the 
centres of the arts, the learning and the 
military genius of the period. From 1797 
until 1808, Cattaro was successively Aus- 
trian, French, Russian, French again, 
and finally, in 1814, came once more 
under Austrian domination. The popu- 
lation of the surrounding district has. 
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never liked the Austrians, and rarely 


misses an occasion to testify to its re- 
pugnance. The commerce of the town 


is with the Montenegrins, and so are 
the sympathies of its merchants. It 
is a brave little fortress-ridden com- 
munity, which the rocks seem deter- 
mined to push off into the sea, but 
which maintains its hold, and serene- 
ly survives earthquakes, revolutions, 
and changes of government. 

Were it not for the few stiff and 
awkward soldiers whom one sees 
strutting about the entry of the port, 
one could with difficulty persuade 
himself that Cattaro is an Austrian 
town, for the Montenegrin men and = 
women are everywhere to be seen 
in the narrow streets. Every moun- 
taineer, as he arrives at the dividing- 
line between the city and the coun- 
try, is compelled to deposit his arms 
with a frontier guard when he is go- 
ing into Austria. This he considers 
a great indignity, and it is the source 
of frequent recriminations, and some- 
times of bloody quarrels. In the 
market, which is on the outskirts of 
the town, the hardy Montenegrin is 
allowed to bear his weapons about 
with him. 

The traveler leaves the stony hemi- 
cycle of the port, the charms of Cattaro, 
and enters upon a-zigzag route dug in 
the side of the rocks when he departs 
for Tsettinjé. The prudent wanderer 


will start before dawn, for as soon as | 


the sun develops his fervor the ascent is 
almost perilous. On the arid surface the 
heat beats down with terrific effect: there 
is no comfort in the gleam of the distant 
blue sea; above, the crags tower, pitiless 
and gigantic; the path or staircase winds 
round and round, never continuing more 
than a few yards in a straight line; the 
very monotony of these abrupt turns be- 
comes inexpressibly wearisome. Sure- 
footed mules, driven by women or chil- 
dren, and loaded with wool, with fish or 
with grain, often blockade the way, and 
the traveler is sometimes at his wits’ end 
to contrive an escape from some abyss 
into which the crowding caravans seem 
about to urge him. If one escapes with- 
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out serious adventure in his journey up 
this tortuous path, he finds himself pre- 
sently entering upon a wider but still 
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more rocky route, and at last reaches 
the valley of Niegroch, in a little nook 
of which Prince Nicholas was born, and 
where, in a quaint villa erected some years 
since, the royal family passes some portion 
of every summer. 

The journey from Cattaro to Tsettinjé 
occupies five hours of active climbing; 
and if the Montenegrin guide is in a 
communicative mood, and persists in 
telling you, in his poetical and rich Ser- 
bo-Sclavic language, the legend of every 
stone which lies by the way, a whole day 
may readily be consumed. Tsettinjé is 
a little village composed of two streets 
among the rocks. There are sixty or 
seventy small white cottages, the inte- 
riors of which are by no means so in- 
vitingly clean as one could desire. One 
or two of the residences perhaps merit 
the name of mansions: these served in 
past days as the habitations of princes. 
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The hall occupied by the present Monte- 
negrin senate, the government printing- 
office, the arsenal, the treasury and the 
“archives,” is small and quite devoid of 
any architectural pretensions. Once upon 
atime it was the royal palace, and because 
a billiard-table was brought to it on the 
backs of men from Cattaro, the people 
of the neighborhood to this day call it 
Bigliardo. The “palace” at present 
occupied by Prince Nicholas is a very 
plain one-story edifice. It once pos- 


sessed a roof covered with lead, but there’ 


came a time when bullets were much 
needed, and the lead was wrenched off 
and used to kill Turks with. This was 
but one of many free-will offerings from 
the prince to his people for the common 
safety. 


Under a great tree in the centre of the 


village the warriors meet when rumors 
of battle are in the air. 
semicircle, smoke much, talk little, de- 
cide quickly, and then go forth to slaugh- 
ter. If they need any inspiration, they 
have only to turn their gaze in the di- 
rection of the “ Turks’ Tower,” a small 
round edifice on a high rock which over- 
looks the town. On this tower it has 
been from time immemorial the custom 
to nail the heads of decapitated enemies. 
The prince wuo preceded Nicholas sup- 
pressed this public barbarism, but neith- 
er he nor his successor will ever succeed 
in preventing the Montenegrin who has 
slain a Turk in battle from cutting off 
his head. Unimpeachable witnesses as- 
sert that fifty-five Turkish heads were 
brought away from the fight at Utowo 
last autumn; and Peko the, Terrible, 
who has been one of the most active of 
the Montenegrin agents in the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection, himself told me that 
the practice of dissecting an enemy still 
prevails among his people. 

The venerable monastery of Tsettinjé 
is the only picturesque building in the 
whole neighborhood. It was erected at 
the close of the fifteenth century by one 
of the vladikas, near the site of a clois- 
ter which had been founded in 1484, but 
had been much injured in serving alter- 
nately as a fortress against the Turks and 
a plaything for violent earthquakes. The 
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monastery of to-day serves as the home . 
of the vladika and the archimandrite, the 
chief of the orthodox religion professed 
according to the Greek rite throughout 
Montenegro, and also as a prison for 
women who need correction. 

Prince Nicholas now and then gives a 
banquet to his. warriors in his modest 
palace, and the spectacle on such occa- 
sions is unique in the extreme. From 
all points in the little principality come 
tall, gaunt men, clad in their gala cos- 
tumes, and wearing cuirasses of silver or 
steel. Gathered around the banquet- 
table, they are decorous and diffident, 
saying but little until the prince leads 
them on to tell of their exploits. Late 
at night, after the princely festivities are 
over, the warriors gather in a circle 
around a little fire in a cottage, and sing 
songs which are filled with memories of 
combat. 

The prince is cool, hardy and resolute 
in the midst of danger. He narrowly 
escaped assassination at the hands of a 
Turk some years since, but he wanders 
about the country unprotected whenever 
he pleases, with no fear of a second at- 
tempt. His conduct during the disas- 
trous days when Omer Pacha in 1862 
succeeded in gaining a temporary victory 
over the Montenegrins was in the high- 
est degree manly and wise. His father, 
Mirko, who was a terrible scourge to the 
Turks, and who was aiding in the com- 
plete military development of the prin- 


| cipality, was ordered by a treaty signed 


at Scutari between Omer Pacha and the 
Montenegrins, at the conclusion of the 
campaign of 1862, to be expelled from 
the country. But although the Turks 
were then in a condition to force a treaty 
upon the Montenegrins, they could not 
summon force enough to make them 
accept its odious conditions, and Mirko 
the Valiant remained among his native 
mountains. Prince Nicholas rises often 
at dawn, and wanders attended by a 
tiny suite through the streets of Tsettinjé, 
hearing the complaints of the poor and 
the oppressed, and the reports of his 
warriors. He enters the senate-house, 
and listens to the noisy discussions of 
the sixteen conscript fathers — discus- 
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sions always accompanied by the clang 
of arms. Each senator has his heavy 
weapons laid upon the desk before 
him, but keeps his pistols and daggers 
in his girdle. Each one smokes a long 
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pipe furiously during the session, and 
when speaking emphasizes his many 
gestures with it. The prince sometimes 
makes an address there, and is not sur- 
prised now and then to find himself flat- 
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ly contradicted. He visits the prisons, 
the courts; often acts as counsel for a 
criminal who has no defender ; gives ad- 
vice to the ignorant; and even settles 
family disputes. If he gets hungry while 
promenading, he has only to return to 
the senate-hall, where the fathers daily 
toast a sheep whole, and partake of the 


smoking flesh while still continuing to 
discuss affairs of state. 

In winter the snows rest heavily upon 
the huge crags, and in the deep valleys 
the flocks sometimes suffer for food. 
But the snows do not hinder the moun- 
taineers from making long journeys in 
pursuit of game or the Turkish soldier : 
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indeed, the women are often alone the 
whole winter-time. When the husbands 
depart they do not tell their wives where 
they are going, and no Montenegrin wo- 
man would be brave enough to ask her 
lord and master any indiscreet questions. 
Rieka is a pretty little town about three 
hours’ march from Tsettinjé, not far 
from the Albanian frontier of Monte- 
negro. Near it. is a manufactory of 
arms, recently established by the gov- 
ernment. The convent at Rieka was 
once very famous: in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the vladikas, who were driven out 
of other fortress-convents by the Turks, 
took refuge there, and made it one of the 
centres of the Sclavic learning of the time. 
Rieka has nothing to recommend it to 
attention now-a-days save an occasional 
fair, to which the warriors and maidens 
come to buy the Albanian jewelry and 
_ Turkish pistols and yataghans.| 
The monastery of Ostrog is one of 
. the curiosities of Montenegro, and is an 
edifice which is never mentioned in the 
Black Mountain withoutreverence. High 
up among the rocks stand two plain stone 


structures which form a species of dou- 


ble monastery. In one of them the 
valiant father of the present prince suc- 
cessfully held at bay a small Turkish 
army with fourteen men in 1857. The 
convent is a place of pilgrimage for 
all the orthodox populations of Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, Albania, the Herzegovina 
and Dalmatia; and the peasants some- 
times endure incredible hardships in brav- 
ing the storms in these terrible mountain- 
ways that they may say their prayers at 
the doors of Ostrog. All the rocks round 
about are memorials of bloody battles be- 
tween Turks and Christians; and at this 
very time the Mussulmans are concen- 
trating troops at Niksitch, a little fortress 
not far from Ostrog, with a view to attack- 
ing Montenegro once more should the 
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Eastern question assume its gravest as- 
pects. Ostrog is also the seat of one of 
the excellent schools which the Monte- 
negrin government, with the aid of Rus- 
sia and Servia, has founded within the 
last few years. In the savage solitude 
of Ostrog lives the venerable Ljubitch, 
the archimandrite, who teaches theology, 
grammar, history and science to the pupils 
sent him, and waits patiently for them to 
manifest their “ vocation.’’ Some of them 
don the priestly gown, but none of them 
ever put aside the weapons which they 
have worn from earliest childhood. 
Climbing to the summit of Mount Lov- 
chen, near Tsettinjé, where the tomb 
of Peter II., the distinguished vladika, 
stands out a landmark seen for miles 
around against the clear blue of the sky, 
and looking down over the rugged, rocky 
country stretching away to the sea, the 
traveler reflects with astonishment upon 
the energy and will which have built up 
a state, and protected it for more than 


| four centuries against a formidable ene- 


my, in such surroundings. Montenegro 
yearly becomes more and more import- 
ant to the European family ; her popu-. 
lation, despite the ravages of war, con- 
stantly increases; and her political im- 
portance is to-day of a very high rank, 
since a declaration of Prince Nicholas in 
the stony streets of Tsettinjé may cause 
the downfall of half a dozen thrones. 
It is probable that the little country will 
be permitted to keep her autonomy in- 
violate, whatever may be the other re- 
sults of the coming events in which her 
warriors will take a prominent part. She 
is universally respected because of her 
own strength and independence—doubly 
at this moment because of the mysteri- 
ous support which she receives from ‘that 
Russia which has been her occasional 
ally since the days of Peter the Great. 
EpwarRD KING. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AURICE LAYTON’S wedding- 

day was fixed for the twenty-fifth 

‘of June, and had he been the most im- 
passioned of lovers—which we cannot 
aver to have been the case—he could 
scarcely have looked forward to it with 
a more eager impatience or found the 
passage of the intervening weeks more 
tedious and slow. He had made up his 
mind to be utterly at leisure at the time 
of his marriage, and had despatched his 
business and concluded his arrangements 
for an idle summer as soon as Congress 
adjourned: the result was, that by the 
middle of May he had nothing in the 
world to do, and experienced the em- 
barrassment a general might feel, at the 
head of an invading army who has burn- 
ed his boats behind him, yet finds it im- 
possible to ‘advance into the new country. 
Maurice was imperious in temper and res- 
olute by habit, and in no lesser matter 


would have brooked such delay uncom- | 


plainingly ; but he could hardly expect 
that Rosamond would hasten her wed- 
ding-day by a month because he found 


the interval wearisome. Besides, the | 


mind of Miss Clifford was always fixed 
in serene conclusions, and Maurice was 
not apt to disturb the equanimity of their 
intercourse by any extravagant requests. 
He spent a week in the solitude of his 
home, and, in spite of his glowing pros- 
pects, grew every day more profoundly 
discouraged and out of humor with him- 
self. He went back to Washington, and 
was so frequently congratulated on his 
happiness that he began to believe his 
depression to be the result of his ardor, 
which forbade his finding any enjoyment 
away from his bride. Elated at this idea, 
he rushed impetuously to The Oaklands 
and found Rosamond immersed in occu- 
pation. The house was filled with guests 
as usual, and shy longing bridesmaids 
stared Maurice out of countenance: he 
was appealed to as umpire in questions 
of taste and elegant detail ; the wedding 


was openly discussed before him, and he 
was treated like a disinterested referee 
or an unimportant participant. He had 
affirmed for years that he had no illusions, 
yet now he suffered disenchantment, and 
besides being supremely bored, he felt 
that he was losiag his powers of mind in 
this crisis and speaking and acting like 
an idiot. He began to wonder what had 
induced him to think of being married at 
all, and told himself unaffectedly that 
if he had anticipated such penalties he 
would have accepted lifelong bachelor- 
hood with rapture. Such reflections, how- 
ever, were unprofitable, not to say mor-. 
bid, for a man on the eve of marriage, 
and he felt it his duty to dismiss them. 
Just at this juncture he received a letter 


- from his brother Frank, and without de- 


lay set off to pay him a day’s visit, for 
even if the dear fellow were living at sixes 
and sevens in an unfurnished house, it 
was at least something in the way of ac- 
tivity to look him up and discover why 
on earth he was settling down in New 
England. 

Thesetwo brothers regarded each other 
with an affection of peculiar tenderness, 
and if they did not see each other fre- 
quently, it was only because they had 
long since grown into the habit of living 
apart. They had been orphaned as mere 
lads, and a difference of seven years in 
their ages had separated them in educa- 
tion. Subsequent changes had thrown 
them still further asunder. Maurice's 
patrimony had been swept away in a 
financial crisis, and at eight and twenty 
he ‘had set to work to make his own liv- 
ing, while Frank’s property had accumu- 
lated through the agency of successful 
investments and a long minority into 
what became, shortly after he took it 
into his own hands, a great fortune. 

The elder brother had been for twelve 
or thirteen years a lawyer of some celeb- 
rity, but of late he had quite merged his 
profession in politics, and was now fast 
winning a place among the most distin- 
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guished statesmen of his day. He was 
but forty-three, and his party were look- 
ing to him as their future leader, since 
he had already demonstrated masterful 
abilities — sagacity in counsel, a quick 
grasp and sure comprehension of details, 
above all,a fervid and commanding elo- 
quence which seemed to spring from a 
complete self-surrender, but to exercise 
the control of an absolute will over its 
hearers. 

The younger brother, on the other 
hand, had done nothing to distinguish 
himself, alhough he had had means, 
time and apparent opportunity to do a 
great deal. He had lived more in Eu- 
rope than in the United States, and ina 
certain. way was cosmopolitan enough to 
be indifferent to languages,. climates or 
peoples so long as he found what he 
wanted in a country or city. What he 
wanted was so much a matter of interest 
to his numerous friends that considerable 
. Curiosity was wasted on the matter, and 
as much research as was compatible with 
a fine reserve on his part. He was known 
to be very fond of all the arts and a gen- 
erous patron of artists whom he approved ; 
he was acknowledged to be a good judge 
of pictures, and some of his marbles did 
him great credit; he was an indefatiga- 
ble purchaser of bric-a-brac, and a con- 
noisseur in all matters which related to 
the elegancies rather than the sublimities 
of life. Yet, although the things in which 
he was found most excellent had no mor- 
al grandeur about them, there was a sort 
of ideal perfection in his life which im- 
pressed those who knew him best. He 
was the simplest man alive both in hab- 
its and modes of thought, and ostenta- 
tion was as unknown to him as a certain 
relish of individual luxury for which he 
‘had utterly missed the taste, and the lack 
of which left him regarding life from a 
serious, attentive stand-point, as if he 
were seeking to find out the reason of it. 
He would have been thought an unlike- 
ly man to be still at thirty-six an irre- 
sponsible bachelor; yet, however suc- 
cessful he had hitherto been as a society- 
man, his name had not even been asso- 
ciated with that of any marriageable wo- 
man as her possible suitor. Thus, when 
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he had suddenly announced the fact of 
his having purchased a small place in 
Saintford, a Connecticut village lying on 
Long Island Sound, his friends were not 
backward in suggesting reasons for his 
settling down. 

Maurice's journey from The Oaklands 
to Saintford was uneventful enough, and 
it was three o'clock on a fine afternoon 
when he arrived and presented himself, 
after due inquiries, at the gate opening 
upon a pretty place where stood a gray 
stone cottage, its gables and bay - win- 
dows quite embowered by an unpruned 
luxuriance of roses and wisterias. Very 
fine old trees were scattered about the 
grounds singly and in groups, and be- 
yond the terrace Maurice could see 
half a dozen men laying out a garden. 
Among them he discovered Frank, and 
at once strode across the spongy turf 
toward him; for his brother, spade in 
hand and wearing an air of hearty en- 
terprise and domestic usefulness, was a 
phenomenon to stare at. Accordingly, 


‘Maurice stared, then burst out laughing. 


““Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed, what 
an example of virtue!” 

Frank flung down his spade. “I'll 
leave off at once,” he said: “I never 
intend to set any examples. How are . 
you, Maurice? I’m glad to see you. I 
feel like a beauty discovered at her toilet. 
I intended to have my place in perfect 
order before you came to spy out the 
land. But never mind: I really think 
I need not be ashamed of its nakedness. 
You can’t guess how delightful it is to 
have my own vine and fig tree at last.” 

“On my word,” exclaimed Maurice, 
“it’s a remarkably pretty place, with the 
budding vines and the fine trees. It is 
a village for trees, I perceive. In fact, 
I have seen nothing else except green 
grass: there are evidently no people 
here.” 

He bent a keen look on his brother, 
who answered it with a smile, and at 
once began a description of the salient 
features of Saintford in general and his 
own modest estate in particular. When 
he had purchased it in February it was 
lying under eighteen inches of snow and 
ice, and he had experienced some of the 
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felicity of the survivors of the Deluge 
in watching the dry land appear. The 
house had been built ten years, but had 
never been occupied until now, for its 
original owner had died just as it was 
completed, leaving his affairs deeply 
involved, and the cottage was at once 
offered for sale, but at so high a figure 
that it remained in the market until 
Frank Layton cheerfully bid the thou- 
_ sands which brought it into his own pos- 
session. The subject once in hand, he 
grew eloquent about his plans, and led 
Maurice from one end of his enclosure to 
the other, descanting upon the turf, the 
shrubberies, the walks, the arbors and the 
trellises. He was evidently.in a happy 
mood, and Maurice could not help sus- 
pecting there was some reason for it over 
and above his delight in his new posses- 
sions and his pleasure in receiving his 
well-beloved brother. 

“** Satis beatus unciis Sabinus,’”’ quoted 
the elder as Frank paused. “ You were 
always a good deal af an Horatian in 
your philosophy. I really think you are 


making the most of your grounds, but | 


Saintford is too flat and tame to admit 
of anything like landscape gardening. 
Why did you not buy on the North River, 
or in some locality where Nature would 
have yielded you some splendid re- 
sults ?”’ 

“ Because,” returned Frank, laughing, 
“IT wanted to buy in Saintford, and as 
we don’t have waterfalls and volcanoes, 
I have decided that I am indifferent to 
scenery.” 

“Oh, you have friends here ?” | 

“Only some new acquaintances — no 
friends.” \ 

“Look here, Frank, are you going to 
be married?” 

“Some time, I hope, but not at pres- 
ent. No, I assure you, Maurice,’’ pur- 
sued Frank more gravely, “ there is noth- 
ing of that sort going on. That I have 
a private reason for settling down here I 
admit to you, but to no one else. I will 
tell you about it after dinner. In the 
mean time, I have not asked. you about 
Miss Clifford. I have had my innings 
in our talk, and now I shall give you a 
chance. Talk on, rhapsodize, indulge 
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in all the sweet follies of a lover, and 
I'll listen attentively and grudge you 
nothing.” 

Maurice looked grim. ‘1 don’t know,” 
said he, “that I have anything in partic- 
ular to say. Miss Clifford is well, we are 
to be married on the twenty-fifth of June, 
and I suppose that I am the happiest of 
men.” 

Their eyes met and they both laughed. 
They were standing at the foot of the 
grounds, with a fine bit of turf before 
them, and the three dogs who had fol- 
lowed them about were rolling over and 
over each other at their feet. There was a 
huge Newfoundland over whom a dain- 
ty King Charles was tyrannizing, and a 
languid greyhound who put his slender 
paw into the game whenever the fun ap- 
peared to be slackening. Maurice sud- 
denly started them up eager and alert 
with a word, set them running round 
and round after each other in great cir- 
cles, and finally flung himself on the 
grass and allowed them to scramble over 


him, licking his face and. tumbling his 
hair. 


‘That reminds me of old times, Mau- 
rice,” observed Frank. “But you at 
least are as young as ever.” 

“Oh, I play youth at times, and when 
Iam at Oaklands with Clifford and Judge _ 
Herbert we do everything except stand- 
ing on our heads. Those two old men 
would keep me boyish even if my youth 
were a spent torch. But at most times 
I feel the solemn responsibilities of my 
forty-three years. Who, to look at us 
both, would think there were but seven 
years between our ages? You seem 
about twenty-five.” 

“Nonsense 

but you do.” 

_ Maurice was right enough when he 
declared that his face had little of that 
indefinable stamp of youth which still 
set its seal upon Frank. And there was 
reason enough for it, since he had always 
possessed too ardent and complex a tem- 
perament to remain long unworn by life. 
He was a tall, powerfully-built man, with 
a fine face, whose habitual expression in 
repose was abstracted and dreamy, and 
when he was aroused his large long gray 
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eyes were too piercing to allow their 
glance to be altogether pleasing. But 
under certain influences there shone 
from those eyes a sort of glow which 
kindled where it fell, and made his com- 
panion believe him one of the handsom- 
est of men. Frank all his life had felt 
for his brother a love almost passing the 
love of woman. There were circum- 
stances in their past which knit them 
more closely together than other kins- 
men, and when he exclaimed that he 
was reminded of old times their mem- 
ories both reverted to the early days, of 
which, although we cannot review them 
in detail, we may at least give the reader 
a hint. 

The father of Maurice and Frank Lay- 
ton had been a prominent statesman in 
the earlier part of the century, and dur- 
ing a mission to England had married 
there and brought his wife back'to Wash- 
ington. There was a great disparity in 
. the ages of the two, but he was no ordi- 
nary man, and knew himself an object 
of the highest affection which sanctifies 
married life. His career was soon over, 
for Maurice was but ten when his father 
died. The widow took her two sons to 
a place they owned by the sea, and here 
she lived quietly with them until Maurice 
went to college. Just as he was about 
to graduate she died, and from being of 
all lads in the world the happiest, gay- 
est, most blest, they were suddenly the 
most wretched. Maurice came home to 
kiss his mother’s cold face, but hurried 
back to deliver his valedictory, because 
she had begged Frank with her latest 
breath to urge him todo it. Then he re- 
turned to the seaside house, and the two 
boys went on for a time in the familiar 
domestic routine which made them both 
suffer exquisite tortures. They morbidly 
retained every little household appurten- 
ance as their mother had left it when she 
was stricken down. The piano was open, 
and her music-book turned to her favor- 
ite sonata. Her thimble and scissors lay 
on a bit of cambric on the work-table, 
and a vase beside them containing the 
withered flowers Frank had brought her 
on that last morning. These two un- 
happy boys felt like two children left out- 
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were playing. 

It was Frank now who remembered 
that time the best. For Maurice it had 
for many years been a recollection to 
shrink from, a paralyzing Medusa face . 
which struck him dead. But the young- 
er brother could think of a night in that 
far-away time, twenty-four years ago, 
when, after listening anxiously for hours 
to hear Maurice come to bed, he had 
stolen down and found the young man 
stretched face downward on the lounge 
in the dim parlor, his face buried in the 
folds of a little white shawl that his moth- 
er had left there. 

“Maurice,” cried poor little shivering 
Frank, ‘‘mamma would not like you to 
behave like that. Perhaps she is here 
now, and grieving that you are not more 
brave.” 

The young man started up. “Oh, if 
she were here!’’ he cried, the veins in 
his forehead swelling into cords as he 
leaned forward gazing into vacancy, as 
if striving to see beyond vision—‘ if she 
were only here! If she could touch me 
once—put her head on my shoulder—kiss 
me! I dream of her so sometimes,” he 
added, his voice breaking while he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. “ Last night 
what woke me up and sent me out of 
doors was that the moment I slept I seem- 
ed to feel the pressure of her cheek against 
mine.” 

Frank clung to his knees. 

“I cannot help it: who could help 
it?” pursued Maurice with frightful vehe- 
mence. ‘I see her figure before me all 
the time, eternally beckoning — then, 
when I start forward, eternally vanish- 
ing. O God! why did she die? What 
else had I? She loved me—she thought 
of me always. Everything here reminds 
me of her. Look!” and springing up he 
staggered over to the work-table and laid 
a trembling hand on the little crumple of 
cambric which was growing yellow just 
there where his mother had thrown it 
down. “She was working my name on 


this handkerchief. When I saw the let- 
ters there, I tell you it went through me 
like a knife.” 

Frank was but thirteen years old at 
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this time, but he taught Maurice after a 
while that life goes on, and that the inex- 
orable grave, which swallows up so much, 
_ does not yet hinder the survivors from 

making their little schemes of life and find- 
ing enjoyment. Maurice went abroad to 
complete his education at Oxford in com- 
pliance with his mother’s wish, and after- 
ward he traveled widely. He often re- 
marked of those years that they were full 
of recollections he abhorred, because he 
had committed so many follies ; but those 
who knew him best knew too that some- 
thing within him let him have no rest, 
but tortured, urged, pushed him on into 
that state of mind which means excite- 
ment, experience at any cost. He was 
far enough from being happy, and found 
his motives and actions both mean and 
miserable. When, therefore, his prop- 
erty, which was still in the hands of the 
trustees of the estate, was lost at a time 
when the securest fortunes were swept 
away, the event was his salvation. He 
came home and went%o work, with the 
results already mentioned. There were 
_ such strong contrasts in his character 
and in his history that his brother had 
always regarded him with wonder, and 
when he spoke or looked in the old way 
_ every chord of memory was swiftly touch- 


ed, and all the old story of their boyhood 


and youth passed through his mind. 

When the new proprietor had done the 
honors of his grounds the brothers went 
into the house to dinner. The conversa- 
tion would have lagged if Frank had not 
been a delightful host, for Maurice seem- 
ed abstracted and gave but a divided at- 
tention. There was a completeness of 
detail about the house which attracted 
him, and he found himself admiring 
the silver and crystal, the carvings and 
quaint tiles of a Dutch sideboard, the 
painted panels of the walls and doors. 
But Frank needed no one’s help. He 
had lived alone for two months, and had 
wit and suggestion enough to amuse a 
whole roomful. Maurice thought again 
within himself that his brother must have 
experienced some .sort of joyful success 
to be in such good spirits. 

On leaving the table they made a sur- 
vey of the rooms, which were filled with 
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works of art and objets de vertu. Frank 
had traveled and resided in Europe so 
many years that his mere chance pur- 
chases when brought together were al- 
most enough to furnish a house. The 
parlors were rococo in the extreme, and 
filled with bric-a-brac, and it was with a 
sensation of relief, when they entered the 
library and sat down before the wood- 
fire, that Maurice observed there was no- 
thing frailer than bronze in the room, 
and that everything was so substantial 
he could throw himself about at pleasure. 

“I never was a man to dance on eggs,” 
said he. “I admire your faience, but 
pottery and porcelain fill me with shiv- 
erings and shudderings. You havea 
bijou of a house. I could not help think- 
ing, however, all through dinner, of the 
difference between us in spite of our 
strong family resemblance. In all my 
travels I don’t remember that I ever 
picked up anything to show for them, 
except my poor old Venus.” 

“You see,” returned Frank with a 
shrug, “I had nothing better to do. I 
never thought of making a collection, for 
as arule I hate collections: they bore me. 
But I had money in my pocket, and when 
I came across a thing I liked I bought it 
and sent it over toGraham. But I con- 
fess I had no idea that I had gathered 
such an amount of trumpery until he sent 
it to me a month ago.” 

“I suppose you're quite a rich man ?” 

“Yes, I have more than I ever spend. 
I’m saving up for some worthy purpose 
or other, I suppose. It will be neces- 
sary for me to build a hospital when I 
find the right opportunity, just to save 
my self-respect. Meanwhile, Maurice, 
as I have told you a thousand times, 
half my income is yours.” 

“IT know your generosity, my dear fel- 
low, and love you for it, but in fact 1 
have no need of it. To be sure, I have 
resigned my profession and have nothing 
but my salary, but my wife’s fortune will 
be something prodigious. You see there 
are but two children now, and Clifford is 
almost a capitalist. In fact, Frank, I’m 
really making a most fortunate marriage. 
Clifford's position in the cabinet, his pres- 
tige, his enormous wealth, besides his 
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regard for me, all ensure my continued 
success.” 

“And success is dear to you?” 

“Very dear,” returned Maurice briefly, 
with an indescribable flash of his eye. 

“But you seem to have given up pri- 
vate life and renounced private interests.” 

“I never hear the suggestion of private 
life without a distinct mental impression 
of a dull, disheveled woman, noisy chil- 
dren and vilely-cooked dinners.” 

‘Does Miss Clifford share your ideas ?”” 

“IT presume so: she knows my views, 
at all events, and in fact has lived so 
constantly before the world that she has 
a scanty conception of what a quiet fire- 
side life is. By the way, Frank, how did 
you like her? You're always so hazy 
‘in the expression of your opinions that 
I rarely get a glimpse of your convic- 
tions. You saw her quite frequently late 
winter.” 

Frank was opening his cigar case: 
. ‘She commands admiration, Maurice: I 
admire her. I think her very clever too, 
besides being a very stylish woman.” 

“T suspect,” said Maurice thoughtful- 
ly, “that she is not attractive.”’ 

“She has certainly proved attractive 
to you; and, candidly, I think her calm- 
ness, her total want of coquetry, her nice 
discrimination in all social matters, just 
suit her for the position of your wife. 
Where would you be if, with all your 
occupations, you were obliged to dance 
attendance upon a little flirt who made 
eyes at every man she met, and with 
whom every male creature felt it his 
business to fall in love a little?” 

“Do you suppose I would marry a wo- 
man of that kind—like Violet Meredith, 
for instance? No: I have not lacked 
common sense in my choice. Yes, you 
have hit my case toa nicety. Rosamond 
is fine-looking, but not too beautiful; re- 
fined, without being too sensitive ; intel- 
ligent, but very quiet and reserved, as 
the wife of a public man requires to be. 
Then, too, she likes me and believes in 
me, yet is not sufficiently in love to ham- 
per me with small feminine tyrannies.” 

Frank burst out laughing. “On my 
word!" he exclaimed, “you take your 
position coolly. I only wonder that with 


such reasonable views you ever gained 
sufficient impetus to carry you to her 
feet.”” 

“T am forty-three years old,” returned 
Maurice with a humorous glance, “and 
Rosamond is at least thirty, and we don’t 
do those picturesque things—like going 
on one’s knees, for instance. Besides, 
I don’t believe many men go into en- 
gagements with their eyes open. They 
drift with the tide, and suddenly find 
themselves stranded above high-water 
mark. Certainly, I never dreamed of 
offering myself to Miss Clifford until 
Judge Herbert asked me one night if 1 
were not thinking of marrying her. Ten 
minutes after I was sitting beside her at 
dinner, and his question haunted me. 
She was intelligent and sympathetic, and 
alluded to a speech I had just made on 
a bill before the Senate.in a way that 
flattered me to the finger-tips. I went 
back to my rooms, and before I slept 
dashed off a hasty note to her offering 
her my hand; but when I woke up next 
morning my inspiration had passed, and 
I decided to burn the billet and not pur- 
sue the matter. Fate, however, had in- 
terfered in the shape of Perkins, who had 
found the letter, and sealed, addressed 
and despatched it, as soon as he went to 
my writing-table.” 

And Maurice laughed in a way that 
induced one to conclude that he had no 
quarrel with either Fate or Perkins. 

“I don’t believe Miss Clifford ever 
heard the true state of the case,”’ put 
in Frank slyly. 

“Most certainly not. The moment I 
knew that she was in possession of my 
note I was in a state of feverish suspense. 
Clifford gave a state dinner that night, 
and I sat beside her through the inter- 
minable courses, and did not get a look 
or word from her. You know what an 
impatient fellow I am, and I finally com- 
pelled her attention. ‘ Miss Clifford,’ said 
I, fixing my eyes full upon her, ‘I really 
am in need of one little word from you in 
relation to that little arrangement.’ She 
did not flinch, but even smiled slightly. 
* Papa has my answer,’ she returned; and 
I knew that I was accepted. Will you 
believe it? —it was a full week later 
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before I had an opportunity to see her 
alone.” 

“Well, you have had no lack of op- 
portunities to make love since in all 
these eighteen months,” observed Frank 
thoughtfully ; “but I suspect that you are 
not a believer in love or in the sweet fool- 
eries of lovers.” 

Maurice jumped up and strode about. 
“Oh, I believe in love fast enough,” said 
he in a sarcastic voice. ‘Most men are 
pliant enough to opportunity when it 
comes at the right season. Twenty 
years ago I was young, ardent and in- 
quisitive: at that time— But I have 
never used the cant phrases current 
among men regarding women ; for after 
all our expressions of contempt and in- 
difference to ideal affection, each man 
ends by being the dupe of his own im- 
agination, and believes that a happiness 
exists for him which is denied to others. 
I am more consistent: candidly, I do 
not adore women, and in marrying I am 
merely doing the best '¥*can do for my- 
self, besides obeying the instinct which 
perpetuates society by inducing a man 
to beget a son to take his place in the 
world. With you, perhaps— probably, 
indeed—love would be a religion. With 
me it would always be a temptation: I 
should go mad and kiss away kingdoms 
and provinces. And I prefer kingdoms 
and provinces to the kisses of a sweet 
silly creature who might spoil my life.” 

They were both silent for a time, until 
Maurice grew tired of striding about, and 
sitting down again stretched out his long 
limbs toward the blaze. 

“But you,” he said presently in a dif- 
ferent voice and with a light laugh—“ you 
have leisure for that sort of thing. I 
wonder you don’t go in for it.” 

Luigi, Frank’s Italian. servant, brought 
in coffee, which the two men took in si- 
lence, then removing the cups he put the 
evening papers on the table within reach 
of Maurice’s hand, which was immedi- 
ately extended toward them. 

“I’m sorry those papers are so attrac- 
tive,” said Frank, “for I was just about 
to tell you why I came to Saintford.” 

“The papers may wait. Rosamond 
says she always knows her real rival— 
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that she has quite given up trying to in- 
terest me if a newspaper is at hand—but 
there is no question about it now: I’m as 
curious as a woman to find out your se- 
cret. Who is she?” 

“Oh, what a wise man! I dare say I 
shall bore you.” 

But Maurice had no dread of being 
bored, and settled himself in his chair in 
an attitude of attention, fixing his eyes 
on his brother, who stared into the fire. 

“Do you remember,” Frank began at 
once, “of my writing to you twelve months 
ago that I had joined an expedition to 
visit Japan? then of my suddenly re- 
nouncing all my plans? Well, the rea- 
son of it was that I saw a young girl who 
interested me so deeply that I was anxious 
to remain and follow up my slender clew 
—not to turn my back upon a chance of | 
happiness such as I had begun to believe 
did not exist for me. I was anxious to 
marry years ago: I could never under- 
stand why I was not more inclined to 
fall in love. All at once the reason was 
not far to seek. Here at length I saw 
the glow of dawn—-the beginning of my 
day, still enveloped in darkness and mys- 
tery, but marked by gleams which I ac- 
cept as premonitions of a happy future. 
You see, Maurice, that I am a believer 
in love.” 

“Yes. For Heaven's sake, go on!” 

“Well, one evening in Paris I attend- 
ed a soirée where the principal feature 
of the entertainment was music. I was 
unable to gain a glimpse of one of the 
performers, who pleased me by render- 
ing some of Chopin’s most brilliant com- 
positions ; so I skirted the crowd about 
the piano, and finally found a place in a 
sort of alcove finished up as a boudoir, 
where by peering through lace curtains 
I could look into the salon. But the 
player was a long-haired Bohemian, at 
whom there was no pleasure in staring 
as he tossed his hair as a pony does his . 
mane, and made himself more hideous 
than the music was sweet; and I was 
about to retreat when suddenly a deli- 
cate gloved hand rested like a feather 
on my sleeve, and looking down I saw 
that a young girl of remarkable beauty 
stood beside me. She had evidently. 
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taken my arm by mistake and supposed 
me to be some familiar friend, for she 
did not once look up, but was intent on 
the musician until he ceased and began 
rubbing his hands and stretching his 
knuckles before he started: upon a new 
fantasia. All this time the girl's flower- 
crowned head touched my shoulder, and 
she poured a delightful stream of non- 
sense into my ears, which only ceased 
at a sudden movement on the part of 
the crowd. In another moment I had 
lost her, and saw her presently in the 
salon on the arm of an elderly gentle- 
man. I sought everywhere for my host- 
ess to ask the name of the young lady 
and the privilege of an intruduction. I 
learned her name, but she had already 
left the rooms. She was Mademoiselle 
de Clairmont, and the gentleman was 
her uncle, a savant of some reputation 
—Mr. Knight. 

“T am not too easily pleased, but now 
» my fancy was suddenly taken possession 
of without any profound cause. I found 
myself wandering about absent and mel- 
ancholy. Three days after, in the Louvre, 
I came upon Miss Clairmont again. She 
was with the same old gentleman, but 
this time a fair-faced woman of middle 
age completed the party. Nothing hap- 
pened, although my own mental impres- 
sion was distinct and forcible enough. 
Without seeming to follow her, I easily 
managed to keep near her, and once 
when a little bunch of violets dropped 
from her belt I had the pleasure of pick- 
ing them up. She accepted them with 
a slight blush and the regular jeune-fille 
air of French girls, and her uncle look- 
ed at me sharply with a frigid eye. But 
I kept them in sight, and was fortunate 
enough to point them out to a friend of 
mine among the police whose vanity it 
was to know the name and position of 
every well-to-do stranger in Paris. He 
informed me at once that they were Mr. 
and Mrs. Knight, country-people of my 
own, and that the young lady was Made- 
moiselle de Clairmont, the niece of Mrs. 
Knight, and by her father’s family re- 
lated to the De Clairmonts of Vaucluse. 
This explanation was a good deal to me. 
I at once decided that it was within my 
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power to meet this young girl, woo her, 
and win her if I could. Judge of my 
chagrin when, on following them to Eng- 
land, I found that they were settled at 
Richmond on account of Miss Clair- 
mont’s engagement to Ralph Wylde!” 

“She was engaged to Cousin Ralph 
Wylde—to that eonsummate prig ? Well, 
she did not marry him. I remember 
Aunt Agnes wrote me something about 
the affair. What did you do under those 
circumstances ?”” : 

“Called myself a fool for my pains,” 
rejoined Frank, “and joined a party for 
salmon-fishing in Norway.” 

“You did not try to see her, captivate 
her, carry her off from Ralph ?” 

“No: the prowess of Lochinvar is 
not in my line. If she were engaged 
to Ralph, I had good reason to suppose 
she was in love with him. I don’t know 
that I am more modest than other men, 
but I have had no cause to believe that 
my attractions would outbalance those 
of even Ralph, *whom I never thought 
a good fellow. No, I did not strike one 
blow for myself,-but ran away for my 
life. What was a wild dream might 
become a dangerous reality if I were to 
meet her and see her intimately. But, 
Maurice, the stars fought for me in their 
courses. Instead of marrying Ralph in 
October, she broke with him and return- 
ed to this country with Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight. I do not yet know the circum- 
stances of the case: Aunt Agnes was 
somehow mixed up in it, and quarreled 
with both Laura and Ralph Wylde in 
consequence. Violet wrote me that ‘ Fe- 
lise had sowed the wind and ridden off 
on the whirlwind.’ ” 

“Who is Felise, Frank ?” 

“Oh, Miss Clairmont;’’ and Frank 
colored like a girl. ‘ 

“And this Mademoiselle Felise de. 
Clairmont is at present settled down in 
Saintford ?” 

‘ Your guess is correct. Mrs. Knight 
is a native of the place, and has a house 
here. I have called on Mr. Knight with 
letters of introduction, and am invited 
there to dinner to-morrow.” 

“Have you seen Miss Clairmont ?” 

“No, not yet.” 
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“It is now twelve months since you 
fell in love with her?” 

“Twelve months since I handed her 
the violets she had dropped in the 
Louvre.” 

“Well, you have lived on,.a sadly 
meagre entertainment so far. By the 
bye, is she remarkably pretty ?” 

_ “She is a blonde with dark eyes—no 
common beauty.” 

“I should judge not,”’ returned Maurice 
dryly, “from her power over you. One 


does not become intoxicated on milk | 


and water.” 

The two men were suddenly silent. 
Frank was a trifle ill at ease from having 
parted with a secret he had barely con- 
fessed to his own heart, Maurice felt for 
him a sympathy which he did not usual- 
ly grant to confessions of a similar na- 
ture, but both looked listless and indiffer- 
ent, and the one lit the cigar with which 
he had been toying for the last hour, and 
the other drew his chair closer to the 
reading-table and opened the evening 
papers. But Maurice’s mind was not on 
the news, and he continually put back 
his head, closed his eyes and lost him- 
self in reverie from which he would 
emerge impatiently with unbent lips and 
a heightened color. Finally, he jumped 
up, ran his hand through his hair and 
with his back to the fire faced his brother. 
“It would never do for me to live in 
Saintford, ” said he, laughing slightly : 

“the life is too stimulating to the imag- 
ination and the senses. I find myself 
building air-castles like a school-girl over 
her bread and butter. I was trying to 
imagine what it would be to come here 
and find Mrs. Francis Layton sitting in 
that low velvet chair beside you. But 
I'll be hanged, Frank, if—” 

“I beg of you to go on,” rejoined 

Frank, well pleased with such a cheerful 
view of his prospects. 
- “T believe,” said Maurice, closing his 
eyes and speaking slowly in a sleepy 
voice, “that I thought of her as my wife 
all the time.” 

“Ah,” remarked Frank superbly, “I 
hope the dream was pleasant.” 

“Passing sweet. Give me the papers 
and I will put it behind me—this too en- 
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chanting vision. Well, success to you, 
Frank! No wonder you are in such in- 
fernal good spirits. But all the same, I 
would rather go to the devil at any time 
than fall in love as you have done.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was on another tranquil May af- 
ternoon that Miss Clairmont ran down 
the steps of a large old country -house 
and stood waiting on the curbstone with 
her aunt for the carriage and pony to 
come round. Mrs. Knight was a sweet 
majestic woman of forty or more, always 
gracious and statuesque, who never said 
anything in particular, yet was always 
considered one of the most brilliant of 
women. Her niece clung to her con- 
fidingly, and talked to her incessantly 
in a low clear voice with a vague. foreign 
accent, with frequent little trills of laugh- 
ter, and in spite of the difference in their 
ages they seemed almost like sisters. Mrs. . 
Knight was childless, and the daughter 
of her only sister had filled a large place 
in her somewhat lonely life during the 
past six years. Felise would have been 
warmly loved in any event, but as she 
was, to tell the truth, an irresistibly pleas- 
ing girl, she was idolized by both aunt 
and uncle. 

The general features of the young 
girl’s appearance were a tall slender fig- 
ure of remarkable grace ; a face the com- 
plex character of whose beauty perplex- 
ed those who studied her from its con- 
trast of a warm sunny smile and dark 
eyes full of yearning and easily suggest- 
ive of melancholy; a manner which was 
always impressed with sweetness, and was 
apt to express a dread of displeasing ; and 
a voice of such charm that it sometimes 
seemed the most powerful of all her at- 
tractions. But after seeing her often one 
was obliged to confess that the real salient 
points of her personality were not so eas- 
ily to be discovered. She showed many 
varieties of demeanor and aspects of cha- 
racter—a sweet seriousness at times, and 
a continuous archness at others, while 
every mood was pervaded by French 
sparkle and grace. 
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The pony appeared presently, and she 
sprang into the low carriage, adjusted her 
blankets and wraps, and called her grey- 
hound to the seat beside her. 

“And you might come too, Aunt Lau- 
ra,” she said, her flexible lips touched 
with regret, “if it were not for this hor- 
rible Mr. Layton.” 

“Oh, Felise, I do not believe he is so 
horrible.” 

“But he must be. Uncle is charmed 
with him, and uncle is charmed with no 
‘one who does ‘not suffocate me with his 
talk of ‘ drift’ and ‘ glacial periods.’ ”’ 

She laughed and drove down the short 
avenue, and soon reached the village 
street. Now, in all the world there is 
nowhere so pretty a village street as in 
Saintford, and Felise felt no meagre en- 
joyment at the sight of the splendid 
colonnade of trees on either hand, the 
young leaves covering the branches with- 
out hiding them, their pale green infused 
with sunshine. Here and there were 
graceful willow trees in whose blossoms 
the bees hummed incessantly. Felise 
seemed to remember everything — the 
tender springing grass, the stately elms, 
the buzzing of the innumerable bees, the 
bloomy vistas of apple-blossoms and the 
blue line of the sea. For she had been 
born here, and had stayed quite long 
enough, she felt, to allow her childish eyes 
and ears to gather a thousand memories 
of the old place. Everything pleased 
her—the tranquil village street, the cows 
grazing here and there, even the glimpse 
she had of two old men in the distance 
who had crawled out into the sunshine to 
talk over vanished spring-times. 

“T shall be very quiet and very happy 
here,” said Felise to herself with that pro- 
found wisdom which characterizes the 
young after they have a grain of experi- 
ence. “I shall have only aunt and un- 
cle to care about and to care about me: 
henceforth I shall be one of those women 
who have no history.” 

For, even although Felise had known 
somewhat of life, it had as yet made too 
little impression upon her to allow her to 
feel anxiety or to burden her with mem- 
ories which pursued her. Men had loved 
her and wanted to marry her, and it may 


be she had put imperishable wishes into 
wild hearts; but she had hitherto been 
like a child, and had experienced noth- 
ing but shame and vexation that her lov- 
ers had rather a troublesome time with 
their feelings, and had repeatedly open- 
ed her large eyes in profound surprise at 
the puerility of men. 

She drove down the long street which 
led to the Sound, and she could see the 
water on the one hand and on the other 
the iridescent lights upon the awakening 


,woods. And here she happened to come 


upon a pair of lovers sauntering along the 
path: the man at other times might be 
clownish enough, but was now instinct 
with feeling all over, while the girl was 
tender and rosy as a Psyche in this first 
flush of passion. It was the May Day of 
their lives, and no wonder if they seem- 
ed fair as the afternoon, and completed 
the picture which the sunshine and blue 
seas and the violets along the wood-path 
all suggested. It was completely in the 
nature of Felise to identify herself with 
her surroundings, and she stopped and 
begged the lovers to pick her some of 
the pale wood-blossoms ; and she thank- 
ed the man so exquisitely when he pull- 
ed her a handful of violets that her smile 
and the sweetness of her voice were to 
give him a sense of loss hereafter, and to 
shadow for many a day the happiness he 
had felt in gaining the girl beside him. 
Felise drove home with her flowers. 
and put them in her dress before she 
went down to dinner. She said within 
herself that a year ago Ralph Wylde 
was pulling sweeter violets than these 
for her, and that now the ocean rolled 
between them; and as this was the last 
thought which Marguerite was to give to 
her last year’s lover, we will chronicle it, 
for it inspired the tender grace of the 
smile which she wore when she went into 
the parlor and was seized by her uncle 
and introduced to Mr. Frank Layton: 
Frank met her bravely enough, and 
not one of the three to whom he talked 
indifferently and fluently until dinner was 
announced had any idea that anything es- 
pecial was happening. But here at last 
he was sitting opposite the girl who had 
made an ineffaceable impression on him 
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without her receiving any intimation of 
his existence. He was devoured by cu- 
r.osity concerning her — hungry to look 
into her face, of which he had dreamed 
so long—to listen to her voice; but it 
was necessary to follow Mr. Knight's 
conversation, and to treat Mrs. Knight 
with that deference which is to middle- 
aged matrons what devotion is to girl- 
hood. Yet all the time he felt an intense 
consciousness that his torturing conflict 
of the ideal and real was over —that not 
only doubts had vanished, but any frag- 
ment of dilemma. Not only did ideal- 
ism die a natural death, but he dated 
his thought of Felise henceforth from 
this moment of meeting, and his infat- 
uation in the past seemed fantastic and 
illusory. Here was something so much 
better than a dream—a young girl, only 
divided from him by the width of the 
dinner-table, who possessed more than 
the beauty which he had coveted at first 
sight, addressing him frankly, and look- 
ing at him with some of the candid pleas- 
ure with which Miranda surveyed Ferdi- 
nand. For he was a delightful surprise 
to her: she had heard of him through 
his English cousins, the Merediths and 
Wyldes, until she knew his traits by 
heart, and now could not imagine how 
he happened to be settled in Saintford. 
Mr. Knight wasted no curiosity upon 
trivial matters, and unquestioningly ac- 
cepted Frank as a neighbor without sus- 
pecting any reason out of the common 
order of things. He was a bright-eyed, 
listless-looking man of sixty, rather worn 
with his lifelong work, but still eager- 


ly interested in the widest range of the 


world's high energies, and when he found 
a ‘worthy listener a most endless talker. 
Frank was in so generous a mood that 
his sympathies expanded wide enough 
to take in pre-historic ages, and his ready 
apprehension and good-natured tolerance 
lured his host into trotting out all his fa- 
vorite hobbies. The ladies bore it for a 
while with faces of comic dismay: stu- 
dents in later life are apt to consider the 
world athirst for information, but Mrs. 
Knight at least had learned how to in- 
terrupt her husband and bring him back 
to trivialities. 
Vor. XVIII.—12 
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“Now, Mr. Knight,” she said, “ Felise 
and I object to so many facts, and we 
will not listen to any more.—We like 
theorizing so much better, Mr. Layton.” 

“‘No woman can abide details,” re- 
marked Mr. Knight, turning back to his 
“dinner with a sigh. “She can never re- 
alize that all the real work of the world 
has been achieved by the men who have 
a vision so microscopic that they positive- 
ly burrow into the minutest particulars. 
My wife would like to have me never 
speak of science in public, but would 
perhaps allow me to sit in my library 
every morning, and with a gold pen in 
my hand and tinted paper before me con- 
struct theories which tally with her sen- 
timental and theological views.” 

“The trouble with a scientific man,” 
retorted Mrs. Knight, “is, that there is 
nothing complete about his ideas: his 
mind is full of confused thoughts, which 
he must talk over and over until they 
develop into something a little more ad- 
vanced and a little more abstruse. We 
want distinct and fixed opinions upon 
which we may settle down comfortably 
and consider the subject finished.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Layton,” said Mr. 
Knight, laughing, “the kind of man wo- 
men believe in is a noisy, fluent, unscru- 
pulous dogmatizer. You are not, I pre- 
sume, a married man ?” 

Frank disclaimed any such experience. 

“T am not sure that it is fair, then, for 
me to tell you anything about the sex,” 
said Mr. Knight, “since their characters. 
belong, for you, to the region of unex- 
plored phenomena.” 

“But Iam in the mood to compass a 
wider knowledge of women,” returned 
Frank, ‘‘and should like to make all 
sorts of discoveries. Now, you are ina 
position to give me many new ideas.” 

“That is true enough. I have been 
married twenty-two years, and can preach 
by the book. It does seem a pity that 
the experience of the pioneers can be of 
use to no one where marriage is con- 
cerned, for, in this matter beyond all 
others, by the time one’s absolute know- 
ledge amounts to anything, one is so 
deeply committed that it is impossible 
to go back.” 
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“Now this becomes interesting,” said 
Mrs. Knight. “Whether Mr. Layton 
needs your advice or not, I want you to 
go on.” 

Mr. Knight put back his head, closed 


his eyes and revolved the subject in his 


mind; then looked at his wife, nodded 
and began. ‘I should assert it not as an 
opinion, but as an incontrovertible fact,” 
said he, “that there is nowhere such a 
shrinkage in value as in the dreams a 
man indulges in before his wedding-day.” 
He sipped his wine thoughtfully, with a 
smile lurking around the corners of his 
mouth. “I was far from being young 
when I met my Laura,” he pursued, ™ but 
nevertheless for some time after I saw her 
I was ina state of glamour. Jt appeared to 
me that my future happiness depended on 
the touch of slim satiny hands, the sweep 
of golden curls, the bewildering changes 
. of silken toilettes of shimmering radi- 
ance, each breathing perfumes, the oc- 
-casional glimpses of little feet, and the 
glances of eyes which I was never self- 
possessed enough to discover the color 
of in those days, and thought them blue 
of heaven's own hue, when all the time 
they were green — yes, Laura, green. 
Well, that period of illusion, Mr. Layton, 
was twenty-two years ago, and now to 
golden hair and eyes of heavenly azure 
I am quite indifferent; the rustle of a.silk 
dress irritates me; I care only for the 
qualities which are intrinsically precious, 
and which lose nothing by the hand of 
time and show the same in every light.” 

“The union of kindred souls—” sug- 
gested Frank. 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear sir. All 
the souls I have had a glimpse of are re- 
markably individual, and defy any fus- 
ing process. No, Mr. Layton, the color 
fades out of a woman’s cheek even if she 
has the witchery of a Marie Stuart, and 
the touch of the softest hand becomes an 
every-day affair remarkably soon. But 
there is a positive immortality, for in- 
stance, in the faculty of ordering a dinner 
—in an intelligent view of the propriety 
of suiting meals to the exigencies of man, 
and not making man suit himself to 
meals. These qualities of mind exist 
long after the roses of youth have van- 
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ished and the sheen has faded from the 
golden hair. Similarly, a woman's do- 
ting belief in her husband may graceful- 
ly increase with years, and time teaches 
her the art of flattering his weaknesses 
judiciously. She may also play his fa- 
vorite music all her life, read aloud to 
him and copy his illegible manuscripts 
which he cannot himself decipher. She 
may prompt his memory of clever anec- 
dotes at the right time, and enable him 
to shine in conversation without trouble : 
she can entertain the people who bore 
him while he smokes his cigar in peace, 
never forgetting to impress all the world 
with the fact of his towering intellect, 
and, besides all this, that at the same 
time he is simply the most irresistibly 
agreeable man in the universe.” 

“Find me such a wife, Mr. Knight!” 
cried Frank enthusiastically. “I have 
always wanted more than I possess, and_ 
now I discover what it was I wanted.” 

“I know of only one such woman,” said 
Mr. Knight, drinking his wife’s health. 
“ But I began with very indifferent mate- 
rial: I assure you it’s all in the training.” 

Mrs. Knight answered him with some 
badinage, and Frank turned his eyes to- 
ward Felise, who was listening to every 
one with a smile. 

“IT wonder,” said he simply, “how you 
are going to like Saintford, Miss Clair- 
mont ?”” 

He told her of his summer plans. His 
aunt, Mrs. Meredith, and his cousin Vio- 
let were coming over for his brother's 
wedding, and would be at his cottage 


early in June. 


“There seems to be some magic,” she 
cried. 

“Some magic—how ?” 

“T thought I had left everything be- 
hind me in England,” said she. “I be- 
lieved that I was going to be so stupid, so 
middle-aged now, and here come Violet 
and Mrs. Meredith, who always bring me 
events! Since you are the magician, you 
must manage your spirits, Mr. Layton.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “there is noth- 
ing occult about me. And if some magic 
is drawing all the spirits of the vasty deep 
to Saintford this summer, I am not to be 
held responsible for it. I have my own 


ideas as to who the necromancer is. So 
you have been to drive to-day? Did you 
go to the woods? Those are wild violets 
you are wearing. Down in my flower- 
beds there are double English ones, some 
of which I shall send you to-morrow.” 

Felise put her hand to the little knot 
on her breast with a pretty gesture, and 
told him about the lovers she had met, 
the pretty picture they had made, and 
the request she made of them. 

“It was the male lover who picked 
you the violets,’ suggested her uncle 
with an experienced air. “Every wo- 
man must compel every man she meets 
to be her slave, if only for a moment. 
The balance of power is well kept be- 
tween the sexes: Michael Angelo with 
the last colors for his fresco drying on 
his brush probably found a high pleasure 
in picking up Vittoria Colonna’s hand- 
kerchief. This little girl has enjoyed 
honors almost as great, Mr. Layton.” 

Frank's manner was eloquent enough 
as he followed Felise from the table. In 
fact, with less disenchantment than falls 
to the lot of many—for most of the god- 
desses we pursue turn to clouds when 
we grasp them—he had decided that his 
chase over two continents was now well 
rewarded when he saw Felise within his 
reach. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Mrs. Meredith to Frank Layton. 
Park Lang, London, 27 April. 

Yours reached me yesterday, my dear- 
est Frank. It was very droll. Cromley 
had just been here asking if you were 
not to be in town for his wedding, and [ 
had assured him that you must have had 
enough of the States by this time, and 
were without doubt on your way back to 
England, when, directly he had gone, 
your letter was brought to me... . . So 
you are settling down in the country 
in the neighborhood of Miss Clairmont? 
And you give me such droll accounts of 
your experiences as a housekeeper: you 
tell me of Maurice's plans, and congratu- 
late me on Violet's prospects. Finally, 
you inquire incidentally about the cir- 
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cumstances of Miss Clairmont’s engage- 
ment to Ralph, and the causes of its sud-. 
den rupture. It is only a noble-hearted 
young man who would cheer his vene- 
rable aunt with such a delightful epistle, 
and I might reply by telling you about 
my new poodle and the tricks Leslie has 
taught him for me, the fogs which are 
enlivening this April morning with their 
chameleon hues, Lady Alice's presenta- 
tion and other gossip of the first Draw- 
ing-room ; but I hate to tease so dear a 
fellow, and accordingly will answer the 
spirit, not the words, of your letter. 

For of course I was quite well aware 
a year ago that you were in love with 
Felise Clairmont. You men are so droll 
with your little efforts at disguise! Just 
as if we did not know everything! Be- 
sides, I like both you and Felise, and do 
not begrudge her my nephew. | only 
hope that you may speed in your wooing, 
and not some months hence emerge 
from your acquaintance with her a sadder 
and a wiser man. 

Ralph met her at Nice two years ago. 
She went on into Italy, and he rushed 
home and informed his sisters that he 
was about to marry. Laura considered 
herself almost engaged to Lord Palliser, 
and Georgy has been promised to my 
poor boy Hubert ever since she was fif- 
teen; but yet they were terribly upset by 
Ralph’s news, and thought it a scandal 
for a Wylde to choose a penniless girl 
whom nobody knew anything about, half 
French and half American. But he as- 
serted himself nobly, declared that he 
was the head of his family, master of 
his own actions, and that it suited him to 
raise this kneeling Esther and make a 
queen of her. Then, after subduing his 
womenkind, he followed Miss Clairmont 
to Florence, offered himself, and was re- 
fused ! But Ralph is always persistent, 
and did not lose heart. He said that she 
was very young, very capricious, and 
scarcely knew her own mind. Of course 


‘no woman with her eyes open could re- 


fuse Aim / He was wiser than expect- 
ed, and the next spring he met her just 
as she reached England on her way to 
Liverpool to sail for the States, and she 
accepted him. Her uncle accordingly 
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postponed his voyage and took a house 
at Richmond for six months, and we saw 
the family constantly during the season. 

I never quite understood Felise at that 
time. She did not care for Ralph, yet 
seemed a good little thing, and had prom- 
ised to marry him in October. She was 
laughing, coquettish, disdainful, all in a 
breath: he was all fondness, bewilder- 
ment and jealousy. A man like Ralph 
is sure to be a despot or a slave, and she 
took pains to keep him on his knees. I 
have his own word for it: he never even 
kissed her forehead during their acquaint- 
ance, and had barely touched her hand 
with his lips. Her French breeding had 
something to do with it, and he respect- 
ed her scruples, as he called them—nev- 
er saw her alone, and was, in short, put 
through a course of training which might 
in time have transformed him into some- 
. thing less British and tiresome. © ~~ 

Laura and Georgy were delighted with 
‘her, and when they went down to their 
place in August she accompanied the 
girls for a month's visit. Her wedding- 
day was fixed for early in October, and 
her dresses were coming over from Paris. 
My little place in Devonshire was vacant 
just then, and Violet and I ran down for 
a few weeks before we went to Scotland, 
for Violet had taken wonderfully to Fe- 
lise, and could not see enough of her. We 
were only separated from the Wyldes 
by the length of the park, and saw each 
other constantly. In short, a modern 
Arcadia of five women and one man was 
perfecting itself when suddenly came the 
transformation-scene, by which all the ac- 
tors were shifted into new and startling 
combinations. 

Hubert came back from the East, and 
I wrote to him begging him to come 
down to Dudley and conclude his ar- 
rangements for his marriage, already so 
long postponed by his ambition to out- 
travel the Wandering Jew. Hehad been 
sufficiently in love with Georgy two years 
before, and by this time I expected his 
passion would have grown into romantic 
fervor. It was a most admirable match 
for him: he needs her money, for she has 
a clear eight thousand a year in her own 
right; she is pretty, and if dull and in- 


sipid, it is only that Laura has trained 
her into that cold passivity which is so 
little calculated to fire a lover. But I 
told Hubert that she was just the girl to 
make him an excellent wife, and he came 
down and promised me to make his en- 
gagement certain atonce. 


He arrived just in time to join us as" 


we were going across to Dudley to lunch. 
It was the sweetest day, and the Wyldes 
were all on the terrace: Georgy greet- 
ed Hubert with radiant blushes, and the 
affair promised a delicious conclusion. 
Felise was not visible, and when I in- 
quired for her they led us toward the 
house, and going up the steps we saw 
her sitting in one of the open French 
windows reading. She looked up as we 
approached, her arms crossed on the sill : 
she was dressed in pale blue, and the 
full light shone on her fair hair and ex- 
quisite face, and they stood out in won- 
derful relief from their setting of ruby- 
colored velvet curtains. Nothing but 
her supreme beauty could excuse Hu- 
bert’s fascination. I saw the color go to 
his forehead and settle there. I knew 
the sign, and was prepared for all that 
followed. Georgy prattled away to him 
all through lunch about the absurdities 
of their Anglican curate, and her trouble 
in getting the books she wanted down 
from Mudie’s, and he stared all the time 
at the girl opposite him. Afterward Fe- 
lise sang: you know, perhaps, by this 
time, that she can sing so as to draw the 
angels out of heaven to hear her. Hu- 
bert, whose passion for music is more 
absolute even than his passion for beauty, 
went mad on the spot, and showed such 
a frenzy of feeling that Georgy burst into 
tears and left the room, poor girl! Vio- 
let and I took our infatuated idiot back 
to our own house as quickly as possible. 
There were no bounds to his devotion to 
Miss Clairmont, whom he'wanted to mar- 
ry on the spot. He glared at Ralph as 
we came away, and as soon as we were 
in the carriage poured his admiration 
for Felise into our unwilling ears. I 
listened in silence, and the moment we 
reached home I rang the bell and told 
Graves to pack Mr. Hubert’s things at 
once, and to have the dog-cart at the 


door in twenty minutes, as he was to 
take the five-o’clock train up to London. 
Hubert dared not disobey me, but went 
off in a towering rage and joined a yacht- 
ing-party bound for Stornoway. I wrote 
a little note to Laura Wylde after my 
boy had gone, and told her that he had 
been sentimental enough to consider him- 
self a rose while Miss Clairmont played 
the part of nightingale. Georgy was 
quite heartbroken, and Ralph was des- 
perately angry, and for the first time 
showed Felise what a bad temper lies 
under his grand manners. But Laura 
took Felise’s part, as well as she might, 
for the poor little girl had been quite in- 
nocent of any coquetry in her manner 
with Hubert, and had good-naturedly 
sung song after song to him to lighten 
the dullness which pervaded the party. 

Just at this time Mr. Meredith came 
home from his German baths for a 
month’s visit, and, as you may under- 
stand, dreading nothing so much as a 
family party, he brought Lord Palliser 
down with him to ward off ennui. This 
quite reinstated us with the Wyldes, 
for Laura had been looking for an offer 
from his lordship for more than a year. 


You must know Palliser, my dear Frank. 


He is almost sixty, and as hideous as 
a Puritan’s idea of Mephistopheles, but. 
with the manners of an angel and a 
delightful voice, which utters in the 
gentlest, most deliberate way the wit- 
tiest and wickedest things you ever lis- 
tened to. He has always laughed at 
the idea of marriage until of late, since 
the death of his only nephew, he has 
seen the necessity of providing an heir 
to his name, as otherwise the title lapses 
at his death. Every one recommended 
Laura to him: she is of good family, of 
suitable age and frightfully rich. Hence, 
when he jumped at the chance of com- 
ing down to my little place, when he 
might have gone to the best country- 
houses in the three kingdoms, we told 
each other at once that dear Laura’s pros- 
pects were assured. I quite admired 
my disinterestedness in allowing these 
love-affairs to go on under my eyes, for 
nobody but a passée belle knows how 
“sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is” to 
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have the men about one offering them- 
selves to other women. 

Lord Palliser came at five o'clock, and 
the Wyldes dined with us at eight. Lau- 
ra looked a viscountess every inch of 
her—cold, elegant, aw/u/. Georgy re- 
minded me of Ophelia after her drown- 
ing. Felise was in rose-color, and had 
never been so pretty. Lord Palliser sat 
between me and Laura; but looked at 
Felise all the time we were at table, and 
as soon as he came into the drawing- 
room went to her at once. Ralph turn- 
ed so sulky and disagreeable at this that 
I broke up the naughty little flirtation in 
the corner by asking Felise to sing. I_ 
wish you could have heard that hideous 
old lord humming love-songs i in the hall 
after she had gone home. 

“Good-night!”’ said I, lighting my can- 
dle and'starting to go upstairs, “I shall 
hear of your serenading, I have no doubt, 
Lord Palliser, after all this practice.” 

He came and leaned over the balus- 
ters. “By Jove!” he exclaimed under . 
his breath, “I believe I’ve gone out of 
my mind. I want to marry a woman 
whom [ have seen to-night. I could love 
her like a boy.” 

“Why, of course you could, and of 
course you will,” said I. “You had bet- 
ter offer yourself to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?”’ he cried. “Oh, you’re 
joking. That's too soon.’ 

“The sooner the better. ‘ Nice customs 
curtsey to great kings.’” 

“That is so,” said he, wagging his 
ugly old head, “but there is a beautiful 
queen in the case here.” 


He walked up and down, and seemed_.. 


at fever-heat, and quite disregarded Mr. 
Meredith’s demand that he should join 
him in the smoking-room. “Gad! how 
she sang it!”” he cried, and hummed one 
of Felise’s songs in his broken old voice 
all the time I was on my way to my own 
room. I had a headache next day, and 
did not come down until evening, when 
I fell a victim to the injustice of my fam- 
ily. Mr. Meredith positively would not 
speak to me, and Violet put on airs of 
the most ridiculous virtue. As for Lord 
Palliser, he had gone. It seemed that 


I had misunderstood his meaning, and 


190 
thus misled him. He had been speak- 
ing of Felise instead of poor dear Laura, 
and had gone over to Dudley that morn- 
ing, asked for Miss Clairmont and beg- 
ged her to go walking with him in the 
park. Felise had refused, and he had 
sought Laura and told her of his admi- 
ration for the young girl, my approval of 
his suit, and his hopes of her co-operation. 

I have never to this day heard the 

particulars of the storm which burst over 
Dudley. I have never met any of them 
since, for they fully believe that it was 
malice instead of absent - mindedness 
which prevented my mentioning Ralph's 
engagement to my lord, and are inexor- 
able in consequence. But Violet told me 
of Ralph’s furious anger at his fiancée’s 
second unlucky conquest, and of some 
of the insults he heaped upon her. Fe- 
lise of course broke the engagement at 
once: her uncle came for her and they 
went on the Continent for six weeks. 
Ralph followed her there as soon as his 
anger had cooled, and tried in vain to 
induce her to give him another trial, but 
it was of no use. She was at no loss for 
opportunities of settling in England if 
she had wished, for Hubert rushed back 
from the Hebrides at the news of her 
freedom, and Lord Palliser followed her 
to Biarritz. 

She wrote to me before she sailed for 
America. She said she forgave me (what 
could she mean ?), and that, although she 
had been greatly annoyed, it was better 
that her engagement tomy nephew Ralph 
should be broken off, since it had been 
entered into unwillingly, endured doubt- 
fully, and now that it was ended she felt 
a sense of security and peace which had 
been quite foreign to her all the months 
in which she had been looking forward 
to an uncongenial marriage. That is the 
story, my dear Frank. Was it not all 
very droll? ... 

Yes, Violet and I intend to accept your 
kind invitation for the summer. She is 
anxious to be at Maurice’s wedding, 
while I am longing to watch your little 
affair with Miss Clairmont. Besides all 
that, I have some curiosity to see Amer- 
ica with my own eyes, for we read such 
droll stories about the ways and doings of 
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the Americans. We shall sail the first of 
June. Mr. Meredith declares our going 
to be —— folly. But I am used to that. 
You know as much as I can tell you about 
Violet’s engagement. You can realize | 
how glad we are to have her make any 
reasonable match, and are much pleased 
that her choice fell on Leslie Wilmot. 
With love for yourself and Maurice, I 
am, sans adieu, your loving aunt, 
AGNES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRANK LAYTON was ready to echo the 
words of Felise when she declared that 
some magic was at work in bringing ev- 
ery one to Saintford, for no sooner had 
he made all his arrangements to receive 
his aunt and cousin in June than his old 
friend, Harry Morton, an Englishman 
on a tour in America, dropped unex- 
pectedly down upon him. That Morton 
stayed beneath his roof but two nights, 
and then took lodgings in the village for 
a month, did not materially lighten a cer- 
tain burden of doubt which Frank felt, 
for his quandary had reference not to his 
own comfort, but to the feasibility of his 
friend’s renewing a long-past acquaint- 
ance with the Merediths. Morton had 
been Hubert Meredith’s tutor twelve 
years before, and Violet, then just sixteen 
years old and the maddest of high-spirit- 
ed girls, had begged her father to allow 
her a course of English literature under 
this young gentleman, whose appearance 
pleased her. Mrs. Meredith was away 
at the time, and the governess was a 
tranquil Dutch soul who reveled in sen- 
timent, and watched the love-affair, which 
progressed rapidly, with tears in her eyes 
and poetry on her lips. Only a few read- 
ings from Shakespeare were needed to 
convince both Morton and Violet that 
they were a second Romeo and Juliet, and 
the night-winds of Verona never heard 
more passionate vows of constancy than 
they exchanged in the wide gardens of 
Meredith Grange. But Mrs. Meredith’s 
return brought a sudden change. She 
read through Morton’s love-letters be- 
fore his face, laughed and said that this 
Ovidian style of composition was not in- 
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cluded in the course of lessons he had 
been engaged to give her daughter, and 
burned them on the hearth one by one. 
“It is really a pity,” she said, looking up 
at the young man, “for your essays in 
that class of literature are pretty—very 
pretty indeed—but so full of droll mis- 
takes that it is better not to preserve 
them. Now bring me my daughter's 
exercises.” 

No one had any doubt but that Violet 
had long since forgotten this episode 
except as a memory to smile over, but 
Frank was in doubt concerning Morton, 
who in the twelve years passed by Miss 
Meredith in a life like a continuous féte 
had managed to gain himself a wide 
reputation as a novelist. He had begun 
by being a poet, and had thought highly 
of his poetry, to which the world was in- 
different, and had ended by writing fic- 
tion, which he despised, but which found 
a ready market and readers in both hemi- 
spheres. But Frank knew his friend in- 
timately, and knew that his heart was 
not in his work, and that his success gave 
him no more satisfaction than he would 
have felt at the rewards he gained from 
any trade. He was naturally a very sin- 
cere person in his words and actions, and 


- in the realm of poetry he could be true 


to himself: in fiction he was, he always 
said, merely ingenious, and he never 
pressed his heart into the service of his 
imagination. He had no enthusiasm for 
his fictitious heroes and heroines, and al- 
ways declared that their sentiments and 
actions were independent of motive, and 
that their ultimate welfare depended on 
whatever mood controlled him when he 
awoke in the morning. The truth was, 
he was a disappointed man: he had taken 
the fever of life too early, and his symp- 
toms since had been those resulting from 
his having experienced a violent chill 
which drove the disease in. Frank Lay- 
ton had never quite understood his mal- 
ady until one day, a year before our story 
opens, he was walking with him in Rot- 
ten Row. Morton's arm was in Frank’s, 
and suddenly he felt him shake, and was 
grasped with a clutch that positively 
made him stagger. Frank said nothing, 
but suddenly observed that Violet Mere- 


dith was within six feet of them, leaning 
over the side of her mother’s carriage 
and talking to two or three men on 
horseback. Morton's pale face showed 
a bright red spot on either cheek for. 
hours after, and though he never al- 
luded to the encounter, for a time the 
zest seemed gone from everything he 
did. This mood was the clew to a cer- 
tain indifference in look and manner 
which at times clouded him in an im- 
penetrable reserve, and at all times gov- — 
erned him more or less. Now, however, 
that he was in Saintford, and knew that 
Miss Meredith was soon to arrive, he 
had so evidently brightened that the sit- 
uation aroused Frank's apprehensions, 

“TI suppose you know that my cousin 
is engaged,” he said to Morton, “and 
that not many months are to elapse be- 
fore she marries Leslie Wilmot?” 

“I know that the papers have not 
yet tired of announcing the fiangailles,” 
Morton returned. “I have seen Wil- 
mot: he is a stout, freckled boy.” 

“T allow all that,” said Frank, laugh- 
ing; “but when ‘a stout, freckled boy’ is 
heir to an estate with a rent-roll which a 
prince might be glad of, he is quite as 
fascinating as if he could boast of chis- 
eled features and hyperion curls.” 

Morton held his tongue, but stood his 
ground. He claimed to have discovered 
a peculiar charm in Saintford, and hav- 
ing a novel to finish before October, de- 
cided that he could write better here than 
elsewhere. Frank did his best for him, 
and established him comfortably in a 
quiet little house, introduced him to all 
the people he knew, launched him at 
the residence of Mrs. Dury, a charming 
widow, and even took him up the hill to 
Mr. Knight’s and presented him to Miss 
Clairmont, which seemed almost need- 
less generosity 0.1 his part when Felise 
appeared at once to like the author. In 
person Morton was rather ugly in most 
people’s estimation, but distinguished- 
looking, with a slender figure, very ex- 
pressive dark eyes, and a smile which, 
though infrequent, showed singular 
sweetness. In manner he was one of 
the quietest of men, but never seemed 
dull, although he was no talker; for he 
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had a way of occasionally uttering those 
genial cynicisms which coincide with ev- 
erybody’s experiences, but which only 
clever people can reduce to axioms; 
and perhaps these rare epigrams gave 
him a reputation for wit which more 
prolixity would have imperiled. Frank, 
who had long been on a footing of easy 
intimacy with him, and who enjoyed his 
society without ever yielding up his own 
native impassibility, found Morton a 
pleasant companion in the little coun- 
try place. They dined together usually, 
after a long morning spent by Morton in 
a pretence at least of literary occupation, 
and by Frank as often as possible in the 
society of Miss Clairmont. Afterward 
they strolled about the village streets, 
seizing in fact almost any pretext for 
idleness. Maurice was often with his 
brother for a night, counting all the 

_hours he passed at the cottage as hap- 
pily canceled.- He made little trips north 
and south, east and west, and returned 
with impatient accounts of the general 
insufficiency of things to amuse him. 
Wherever he went he was treated as a 
state guest, he affirmed with disgust, and 
was taken to inspect asylums. 

“Tcan understand,” he complained to 
Frank, “why it is an object, as a means 
of gay recreation, to show a man in my 
position lunatic and inebriate asylums, 
but why those for idiots ?” 

Frank told him that it was one of those 
delicate questions he did not like to ven- 
ture on investigating, and always offered 
to put a red day in his calendar by tak- 
ing him to see Miss Clairmont; but this 
pleasure his brother constantly post- 
poned. He was to spend the final ten 
days before his wedding with Frank, and 
declared that he preferred to wait until 
that time before meeting Felise, since 
the last hours of his suspense promised 
to be particularly heavy. His efforts to 
get rid of this terrible interregnum were 
the cause of great mirth with both Frank 
and Morton, 

“Is your brother in love?” the latter 
asked. “I confess I don’t think he is; 
so you need not commit yourself. But 
tell me something about Miss Clifford. 
Is she beautiful ?” 
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“Well, no. But she has an exquisite 
complexion, fine eyes—in brief, half a 
dozen good points; but the result is 
something less than beauty.” 

“Like Dido, for instance;’’ remarked 
Morton. “I always fancied Dido missed 
beauty, somehow; not that she was in 
the least ugly, but if she had been a lit- 
tle more like Helen of Sparta or Miss 
Clairmont, for instance, AZneas would 
never have left her to settle Italy.” 

Frank flinched slightly at the mention 
of Felise, whose name he perhaps thought 
should only be uttered by ordinary mor- 
tals with genuflections. 

“Well,” said he, “I am glad Dido was 
not handsomer, then; but I do not lament 
that Helen of Sparta was irresistible and 
a trifle inclined to make mischief, for 
we should have lacked something if the 
Greeks had not invaded the stronghold 
of Priam to reclaim her. No, Miss Clif- 
ford is certainly no Helen, but she has a 
fine intellect: her preference is an im- 
mense compliment to a man, and her 
flattery might acquire as powerful an in- 
fluence over any of us as the sweetest 
face in the world. Ido not myself mind 


her lack of beauty so much as I do that 


of charm. However, it is a great match. 
Maurice knows himself to be a lucky 
fellow.” 

“But wishes the fuss well over,” re- 
marked Morton. “I confess, with a 
prospect of average happiness, I think 
I could quite enjoy my antenuptial med- 
itations.” 

Frank did not express his convictions: 
he was on his way to Mrs. Knight's to 
take dinner, and left Morton behind him. 
It was early June now, and after the meal 
was over he and Felise went out into the 
garden. It was a quiet, old-fashioned 
garden, with clumps of box alternating 
precisely with syringas and lilacs; but 
meanwhile roses and honeysuckles had 
clambered riotously from one point of 
support to another, and now in their 
light luxuriance of leaf and blossom 
laughed at the formal squares of the 
primitive arrangement. Yet there was 
a quaint foreign air about it all, from the 
stiff marble urns, now freshly filled with 
bright flowers, to the fountain, where a 
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cracked, discolored Hebe held out her 
goblet with a grace which should have 
made one forget that the goddess was 
ever younger or fairer than she appear- 
ed here; for, although time had washed 
all clearness from the features of her 
face and made ugly fissures in the sculp- 
tured perfections of her form, she went 
blithely on, even in her decay offering 
the draught of the gods to all who ap- 
proached her. 

Frank had gone to the fountain with 
Felise to feed the gold-fish a little too 
often not to have experienced the intox- 
ication of the goddess’s nectar. Indeed, 
by this time he made small secret of his 
state of mind, for he had spoken to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight about his wishes, 
and received their permission to visit 
their house as intimately as he chose, 
and win the young girl if he could. Mr. 
Knight had never before liked any of 
the men who sought his niece; but Frank 
Layton was the pleasantest companion 
he had ever found, since he had studied 
deeply enough into Nature and science 
to be by no means indifferent to those 
high results which the old scientist con- 
sidered the end of life, and had lived all 
his life in the sphere of thought of those 
who know and do the best that is 
achieved in the world. 

As for Mrs. Knight, she had yielded 
at once to the quiet charm which was 
one of Frank's gifts, liking his hand- 
some tranquil face and limpid eyes, his 
admirable training and habitual obser- 
vance of the best usages, his pleasant 
voice and his manner of saying agree- 
able things. This was of course a super- 
ficial judgment, but women argue very 
well when they say that even if a man 
has mastered the world, unless he has 
meanwhile mastered himself there re- 
mains a good deal for him to conquer be- 
fore they recognize his absolute capacity. 
In fact, Mrs. Knight did not try to con- 
ceal her candid enthusiasm for him. Ina 
week she had made up her mind that he 
was the one man in the world for Felise 
to marry, and that the finger of Provi- 
dence was startlingly visible both in the 
circumstances which had first made him 
aware of her existence, and in those which 
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had afterward preserved her for him. 
Accordingly, she had mentally planned 
out their future in each other's society, 
even to the number of children they 
would have and what their names should 
be, with that delicious absence of good 
sense, combined with wild freedom of 
conjecture, which characterizes the ma- 
ture feminine mind in the presence of a 
possible romance. 

However, Mrs. Knight was exquisite- 
ly discreet, and had never parted with | 


Frank’s secret to Felise, whose state of 


mind toward her new suitor it would be 
difficult to portray. She had been a lit- 
tle disconsolate in returning to America 
to settle, for her strongest associations 
were all with the Old World, and she 
had felt—with that incapacity for believ- 
ing that her present state of feeling was 
not final which is the attribute of young 
minds—that everything she could hold 
precious was left behind her. The world 
had seemed very wide to her, and its 
immensity made her hopeless of ever 
finding anything of her own again. The 
succession of experiences which had pass- 
ed over her had not moved her feelings 
enough to develop her from the dream- 
ing child she had always been. She had 
never known her father, her mother had 
died when she was but seven years old, 
and her childhood had been so desolate 
that when, on the death of her father's 
sister, she was claimed by her maternal 
aunt, the young girl, just sixteen, had 
felt a happiness absolutely rapture in 
having loving arms to nestle in. She 
had been so far from experiencing any 
need of a stronger love than this home- 
tenderness that her very health had suf- 
fered from the irksomeness of having 
lovers to torture her with adoration. All 
her life she had been brought up to have 
housekeeping cares, servants to manage, 
exigeant guardians to provide with amuse- 
ment and interest, and her imagination 
had been fully employed: she had had 
no: chance for ennui and had read no 
novels. If thoughts of her possible fate 
occurred to her, they still came like half- 
veiled glimmerings of light, and she bow- 
ed before them as before a divine pres- 
ence. She was unaffectedly religious, 
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and, although nominally Protestant, had 
lived with Catholics so long that she had 
many of their artless habits of thought. 
She wanted to be happy, very happy; 
but above all she wanted to be good, 
very good. But hitherto none of her 
needs had framed themselves in abso- 
lute formulas, and she was guiltless of 
devising any of those axioms of self- 
comprehension and self-guidance which 
more self-conscious women often make 
for themselves when very young. 


Meeting Frank Layton in Saintford 


was so agreeable a surprise that he in- 
stantly influenced the direction of all her 
thoughts. He had told her at once of 
their two chance rencontres in Paris, and 
although he had not said that he had fol- 
lowed her here, she had probably divined 
it, and in return for his modest disclosures, 
upon which he based no requisitions, she 
_ gave ‘him her intimate friendship, which 
no other man had ever had, with a tacit 
reliance which, however it might encour- 
age hope in the future, taught him to 
master any indiscretions such as his love 
would have been but too ready to betray 
him into had she evinced the least co- 
quetry in her behavior. She was fem- 
inine in every instinct: it was natural 
for her to accept the homage he render- 
ed her with a shy pleasure at the elo- 
quence of such mute devotion, and with 
a shy avoidance, as well, of appearing 
to accept it. Frank was experienced in 
women, and was not slow in recognizing 
the fact that with all her superficial know- 
ledge of life she was absolutely fresh at 
heart, and that the man who won her 
now would have the first stirring of wo- 
manly feeling, of passionate worship. 
Frank’s requirements of Fate were 
none of the smallest, but he felt very 
well satisfied this afternoon as he held 
the bread for Felise while she fed the 
gold-fish. When it was all gone the two 
sat down side by side upon the turfy bank 
around the fountain. The afternoon shad- 
ows were lengthening ; all about the place 
the grand elms stood motionless in the 
calm June air; from the flower-thickets 
came the last drowsy hum of bees as 
they tumbled out of the honeysuckles 
drunk with sweets and flew homeward; 


here and there fluttered down a rose- 
leaf, the only suggestion which could 
have taught a lover that “time could 
come and take his love away,” and that 
he must weep in having that which he 
was forced to lose. Felise’s pet rabbits 
peered in and out of the shrubberies, 
nibbling at the clover, and every now 
and then above the patter of the fountain 
sounded the whir of wings as her white 
doves flew from the graveled path over 
into the garden. 

“Aunt Agnes and Violet will be here 
next week,” said Frank. ‘You must 
help me to find amusement for them. 
But these people who are so used to 
gayety are so easily amused.” 

“Yes: that is their habit,” returned 
Felise. “Now, I am quite stupid and 
countrified in my ways: I am getting 
altogether unamusable.” 

Felise, although she spoke English of 
remarkable purity, nevertheless gave a 
delicious accent to some of her words, 
and when she called herself stupid she 
was completely irresistible. 

“Stupid!” repeated Frank. “ Perhaps 
it is I whom you think stupid: I come 


too often. You need a little varietv: you” 


shall have a ball if you like. I know you 
are fond of dancing. Or what is it you 
like best 

“It seems to me,” cried Felise, “that 
I. was never happier in my life than I 
am to-day. I have been so busy. This 
morning I made the crisp cakes my un- 
cle likes; afterward I read to him, and 
made notes as we went along; I helped 
Aunt Laura at her sewing; I gardened 


and picked flowers for the dinner-table. | 


Now, it is so pleasant to be idle. Is net 
the day sweet? I look up and see the 
white clouds in the blue sky, and I feel 
at peace. It will not be so when your 
aunt and Violet come. Do not fancy I 
do not love them, for they are my dear 
friends. But they put me ina fever. ‘ Ah,’ 
Violet will say, ‘let us do something ;’ and 
then I shall get into mischief.” 

“No, I intend to take care of you,” 
observed Frank. “But if you are hap- 
py, what do you suppose these days are 
to me, Felise ?” 

“T think you deserve to be very hap- 
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py,’ said she, blushing, for he had never 
called her by her Christian name before. 

“Youcan make me happy at any time,” 
he returned kindly, but- without ardor, 
which he had been taught toyhold well 
in check. “Don't let Violet:teach you 
to torture me: she is an accomplished 
girl, but do not learn any.lessons of her, 
Felise. You do not mind,” he said, 
dropping his voice, “if here, alone, this 
pleasant afternoon, I call you Felise?” 

His look and tone overmastered her 
a little. She drooped her head. “No,” 
she answered with the air of a frighten- 
ed child. 

Whether to speak or not was the ques- 
tion at his heart. He counted the days 
he had known her, and, alas! they were 
but twenty-four. He could be prompt 
and direct enough on occasion, but had 
been warned to loiter a little here. He 
put the temptation behind him with a 
sigh, and although his instinct taught 
him the opportunity was a golden one, 
and not often to be renewed, he decided 
that his story was telling itself to her all 
the time, and could fix itself in her breast. 

Neither of them broke the silence 
which had settled over them, and the 
air grew more and more golden as the 
sun sank, What startled them both was 
the sound of a laugh and voice. 

“That is Maurice,” exclaimed Frank, 
springing to his feet as Mrs. Knight ad- 
vanced down the steps of the terrace with 
a gentleman quite strange to Felise, but 
who was nevertheless looking at her with 
a sort of recognition, or at least expec- 
tation, as if she were the person he was 
seeking. “Why, Maurice,” Frank went 
on, shaking hands cordially with the 
new-comer, “what a good fellow you are 
to follow me here!” 

“The best of fellows,” returned his 
brother, “if there be any virtue in being 
utterly worn out with waiting for you 
three hours without a morsel to eat. But 
introduce me properly to Mrs. Knight 
and Miss Clairmont, for I have intruded 
most unceremoniously upon them. The 
fact was, I strolled to the gate, heard 
voices on the piazza, took it for grant- 
ed you were there, and entered.” 

“I assure you no apology is required,” 


said Mrs. Knight. “We are delighted 
to see Mr. Frank Layton’s brother. Fe- 
lise dear, let me introduce Mr. Layton 
to you.” 

Maurice bowed very low: his manners 
on such occasions were always a little 
grand, but now he was dazzled by the 
beauty of the young girl, which, set off in 
its faint light by the background of dark 
greenery, seemed to him ravishing. 

“So you came at three o'clock, Mau- 
rice?” observed Frank, looking at his 
watch. “I thought you were safe at Oak- 
lands for twenty-four hours more.” 


“On the contrary, I find myself in - 


Saintford and—in peril,” retorted Mau- 
rice. ‘Yes, I arrived at three o'clock, 
walked from the station and entered your 
place by the little gate under the willows, 
Hearing the tinkle of a guitar, I follow- 


ed the sound, and discovered Luigi play- 


ing romanzas in the summer-house while 
he smoked one of your best cigars. I 
inquired for his master, and he informed 
me I should find him here, and added, 
ben trovato.’” 

Frank was disconcerted, and, pulled 
his moustache. “Now, I will take you 
home,” said he, “feed you, and make 
up for your cool réception.” 

“T do not want to go: I prefer Mrs. 
Knight's garden,” rejoined Maurice. 
“ Besides, Mr. Knight obligingly remark- 
ed to me that everybody was to have 
strawberries and cream presently, and 
that he hoped I would join them.” 

“Yes,” put in Mrs. Knight hospitably, 
““we were going to have tea out of doors, 
and every one must stay for it. But if 
you have not dined, Mr. Layton—” 

“Oh, dear madam, I have dined,” said 
Maurice, who meant that he had dined 
twenty-four hours before. ‘I am ready 
to live on rose-leaves, any ethereal food 
that you offer me.” And he followed 
Felise and sat down beside her on the 
garden-bench.—‘ Miss Clairmont,” he 
began, “Frank has not yet forgiven me 
for interrupting the story he was telling 
you, but I hope you are more lenient.” 

“He was not telling me anything,” 
said Felise, looking up at Frank, who 
stood before her. “1 cannot remember 
that we were speaking at all.” 
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“Ah! that is the way intercourse is 
carried on in Saintford—without words ! 
I have come to spend a week or more 
with my brother, Miss Clairmont, and I 
am ready for any form of enjoyment. I 
have had so many tedious minutes late- 
ly, but now I see a way of getting through 
the ensuing fortnight comfortably. Why 
should I not have one glimpse of pleas- 
ure, like that given to novitiates before 
they take the veil? What beguilements 
does Saintford offer to a bachelor, Mrs. 
Knight ?” 

““We poor women have few beguile- 
ments: we are very humdrum, but put 
on our prettiest dresses and display them 
to your brother, who devotes himself to 
a widow. You should ask him concern- 
ing beguilements.” 

“Ts Frank in love with a widow? I 
suspected there was some element of at- 

. traction in Saintford. In that case, Miss 
Clairmont, why may I not devote myself 
‘to you?” 

“T think any sort of beguilement quite 
incompatible with your position as bride- 
groom elect,” said Frank, laughing. “I 
feel it my duty at once to inquire about 
Miss Clifford.” 

“She is very well. But don’t rattle my 
chains before Miss Clairmont. Rosa- 
mond is extremely busy receiving pres- 
ents and trying on articles of her trous- 
seau, which is just in from Paris after a 
torturing delay. I have brought you a 
note of thanks for your present, Frank. 
—I assure you, Mrs. Knight, he did it 
handsomely, and the gift is superb. In 
fact, the wedding sacrifices are all so 
costly and magnificent that I was glad 
to get away from all necessity of ex- 
claiming over them.” 

“Don't put on airs,” suggested Frank: 
“a great many men have been married 
before.” 

“And lived through the ordeal. That 
reflection supports me in the present 
crisis.” 

Tea was ready on the terrace by the 
east piazza, the prettiest nook of all the 
place, where moss-roses and honey- 
suckles grew. In front they could see 
the sunset flush on the water, and the 
light from the west struck through the 


colonnade of trees that surrounded the 
grassy lawn. Mrs. Knight poured out 
the tea, and Felise carried it about to 
the gentlemen as if she were a child, 
and piled their plates with strawberries. 
She was’ dressed in half- transparent 
white, her wonderful hair of pale gold 
tied up with blue ribbon and floating on 
her shoulders. She wore heavy gold 
chains wound about her arms, and they 
constantly slipped over her wrists and 
impeded her hands unless she held them 
back. Maurice’s eyes were riveted upon 
her, and his attention seemed absorbed 
by the movement of the little fingers to 


the troublesome ornaments. Mr. Knight _ 


was talking to him and required con- 
stant answers, but the necessity of main- 
taining the conversation was irksome to 
him: he felt inclined to yield himself 
to the influence of the pretty domestic 
scene. Nobody seemed to notice the 
young girl except himself. Frank was 
apparently taken up with Mrs. Knight: 
Morton had dropped in, and was teach- 
ing the little greyhound, Zoo-Zoo, to 
hold a piece of cake on his nose until 


he counted ten. They might all regard | 


this sort of thing with the unconcern of 
habit, but Maurice had not often been 
served by a woman who pleased his 
eyes so exquisitely. He found himself 
drinking cup after cup of a beverage he 
usually rejected, just that he might watch 
the little hands grasp the sugar - tongs 
and the wistful glances of her eyes as 
she sought the easiest attainable lumps, 
and then meet her smile as she asked if 
that were right. She took no pains to 
entertain any one, but when Mr. Knight 
had finished his tea he drew her to him, 
and putting her arm abcut his neck, pat- 
ted his time-worn cheek with her little 
hand while he talked to his guest. Mau- 
rice-now and then appealed to her, when 
she answered in a way that showed her 
mind alert and interested in what they 
were saying, but she offered no remarks 
on her own account. 

The sun had quite gone, and the lu- 
minous blue seemed all at once merged 
in golden light, for transparent clouds 
had stolen up from the sea, spreading 
over the vault above until now they 
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absorbed all the splendors of the west. 
Above, it seemed a radiant sphere of 
glory, and it changed the color of the 
trees and grass beneath until everything 
seemed touched with a rarer charm. 

“We must go in,” said Mr. Knight. 
“It will be damp presently.” 
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Maurice, as he walked along the ter- 
race by the side of Felise, said to him- 
self, not for the first time, that she was 
the prettiest creature he had ever seen. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[To BE CONTINUBD. ] 


THE AGE OF KNICKKNACKS. 


Bie present age is one of multiplied 
toys for grown-up people, and the 
taste of the day mostly turns toward the 
grotesque. Perhaps one country is just 
as much overrun with knickknacks as 
another, but certain it is that England is 
by no means behindhand in this indus- 
try. The London shops for the sale of 
ornaments and superfluities in metal, 
china, leather or: glass are not the least 
curious sight among the many clustered 
at the fashionable part of the West End. 
This extreme region, though some may 
think it handsome, because it is regular, 
unindividualized and Parisian, is to the 
writer’s mind devoid of stateliness, much 
more of beauty, and bears upon its face 
the stamp of the society that has called 
it into being. Here and there, in the 
suburbs that once were the country, 
rise, like’islands in the ocean, houses, 
inns, churches that have a history and 
old-time associations. Such is Chelsea, 
where Sir Thomas More lived in retire- 
ment; Kensington Palace and Holland 
House; the old Campden Arms,:a fa- 
mous inn in old posting days, now a 
tollbar-house ; some Elizabethan houses 
in Fulham, one of which not long ago 
was a boys’ school. But. then the his- 
tory of these places belongs to them 
as villages, country houses, country 
churches, not as part and parcel of 
the Great Metropolis. As to the gen- 
uine Belgravian West End, the abode 
of the “sovereigns of society,” it leads 
a butterfly existence, or rather a chame- 
leon life, changing from season to sea- 


son according to the dictates of ‘its in- 
tangible, inaccessible Grand Llama yclept 
Fashion. Constant change every six 
months, yet a dead uniformity to which 
every individual must submit in the 
mean while, is the rule. You cannot 
either anticipate or lag behind Fashion. 
While fiercely wrangling about their 
mental and moral independence, Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen are assidu- 
ously bowing the knee to Mrs. Grundy 
and humbly asking her sovereign orders 
for the next “season.” You don't settle 
whether you shall have “ashes of roses” 
or“ London smoke” for your court-dress, 
nor whether you shall turn up the brim 
of your hat on the left or the right side, 
nor whether you shall repaper your dou- 
doir with “ moonlight on the water”’ or 
with “Alpine-sunrise snow ;” you don’t 
settle whether the éfergne on your table 
shall havé three crystal baskets or five 
chased silver horns, or if the gilt dessert- 
dishes shall stand on crimson or light- 
blue velvet stands, or even if you shall 
decorate your house for a wedding with 
the orchid ‘the Holy Dove,” or the new’ 
blush-rose “ Aurora Borealis,” or the Jap- 
anese lily, only grown in the sacred gar- 
den of the temple of Nien-Foo, each of 
which can be had at the rate of only a 
guinea a blossom. No: these things, 
which of all others might seem a mat- 
ter of mere personal taste, of no earthly 
consequence to any one but yourself, are 
taken out of your hands by a certain un- 
seen tyrant—a foreign one, too, for the 
most part—and the penalty for disobe- 
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dience to-his lightest mandates is, if not 
quite social ostracism, at least the good- 
natured pity and significant shrug of the 
shoulders of your “ best friends.” Well, 
in this kaleidoscope which is called fash- 
ionable London one might lump togeth- 
er in one word the many whims and fan- 
cies that govern the sliding of one pat- 
tern into another, and call the whole 
brilliant, shimmering, frivolous, funny, 
evanescent system by the name of 
“knickknackery.” 

Knickknackery may touch art on one 
side and perverted ingenuity on the oth- 
er. It is not easy to say where the line 
is drawn, but what is most fatal to the 
artistic tendency in the manufacture of 
knickknacks is the extreme fleetingness 
of fashion. It is this which ruins the 
quality of silks and velvets and brocades, 
for who now-a-days cares to make a 
* material such as our great-grandmothers 

wore with pride, and left as an heirloom 
“to their daughters—the China silk that 
would ‘‘stand of itself,’’ the velvet that 
made a coronation-robe for one genera- 
tion, a coming-of-age toilette for the next, 
and a court-dress for a third? A dress 
now-a-days is old when it has been worn 
a year: it is hardly fit to make children’s 
best suits from, and only tolerable as a 
maid’s “ perquisite.”” So also with the 
many trifles which overflow the dining- 
room, dressing-room, drawing-room and 
bovdoir. They formerly came in small- 
er numbers, were of sterling metal, and 
became family property ; they bore traces 
of the artist's thought and skill and of 
the giver’s love; they were tokens, not 
mere gifts scattered broadcast @ propos 
des bottes. In her mania for these glit- 
tering nothings England has adopted all 
the foreign gift-days, and has even over- 
laid some of her old-fashioned days with 
modern customs. The French Jour de 
Z'an and day of potssons d’ Avril—a pol- 
ished edition of our rougher version of 
April fools—as well as the German East- 
er with its eggs, have been pressed into 
the service, while Hallow E’en and Val- 


entine’s Day have been buried beneath |. 


heaps of fashionable presents in ormolu. 
It yet remains to impress May Day into 
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weddings and christenings, were in the 
regular course of gift-days, but the beau- 
tiful and rare ceremonial of the “golden” 
and “silver wedding” (itself an impor- 
tation) has been foolishly supplemented 
(and caricatured) by wooden, tin and 
brass weddings. ; 
Weddings in England are proverbial 
for the shower of small presents which 
they provoke. Of late it has become the 
fashion for the bride to be deluged with 
gifts by her slightest acquaintances — 
men with whom she has’ danced half 
a dozen times; old bachelors who pur- 
chase their factitious youth by these con- 
tinual propitiations offered to the ruling 
or future queens of the circle; people 
struggling after a position in society, and 
making every unusual occurrence in a 
family of better standing than their own 
a stepping-stone to the coveted intimacy ; 
county neighbors whom one sees once a 
year at Christmas-time ; distant relations 
whom one never sees at all; and finally 
—shocking to relate—young couples who 
find their own stock of wedding-presents 
a very convenient mine from which to 
draw cheap gifts for their new colleagues 
in matrimony. “In this way,” says a 
London periodical, “a knickknack may 
enjoy considerable circulation, obtain en- 
trance into many houses, until, being of 
ormolu or steel, its radiance has alto- 
gether departed, or, being of glass or 
china, it has been irremediably chipped 
or cracked, or until, indeed, like those 
curses which are said to come home to 
roost, or a convict who has served his 
period of exile, it makes its way back to 
the place it started from.” It may have 
a yet further and more hopeless career, 
unknown to its former refined possessors, 
and from being degraded to the house- 
keeper's room and smugyled on to the 
dairymaid’s chimney-piece when she too 
becomes a bride and sets up house, it 
may pass through the sad vicissitudes 
that contribute to stock the pawnbroker’s 
window. If it resists all these shocks, 
and is capable of being polished or 
pieced, or has any eccentricity of form 
or coloring, it may perhaps reappear af- 
ter a quarter of a century as an old-fash- 


the service. Christmas and birthdays, 


ioned piece of bric-a-brac, a relic of the 
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taste of the last generation, and figure 
in the corner of an old-curiosity shop. 
Some home-loving country squire may 
buy it for the sake of the associations it 
awakens in his memory of his mother’s 
work-table or his father’s writing-table, 
and the veteran knickknack may end its 
days peaceably in an old cabinet or on a 
corner bracket. But I fear most of our 
modern toys would scarcely be hardy 
enough to go through such lengthened 
adventures, for our work is at best rather 
flimsy. It is not the fashion in England 
to give spoons and forks and soup-ladles, 
etc. as wedding-presents (those are sous- 
entendu in a household of any preten- 
sions, and are the unshown gifts either 
of the parents or bridegroom) : jewelry is 
the staple for relations, and ornamental 
knickknacks for friends. So on entering 
an apartment filled with marriage gifts 
you can imagine yourself at the fancy 
stall of a great charitable fair. The 
china generally announces itself honest- 
ly for what it is— vases, card-plates, fig- 
ures, dishes, match-stands, etc.—but the 
steel, ormolu and leather twist themselves 
into all kinds of mysterious shapes, ut- 
terly delusive as to their intended office. 
One beautiful trifle there is, borrowed 
from our thrifty grandmothers, and “im- 
proved” beyond recognition by them— 
the chatelaine. With them the keys were 
the badge of their domestic sovereignty, 
and the sewing implements that hung at 
their girdles were for use; but we have 
beautified and jeweled them out of all 
likeness to their originals. Chatelaines 
are generally lovely things, but for our 
part we can never look upon them with- 
out feeling them to be more or less of a 
reproach to our modern want of thrift. 
The dinner-table is another important 
field for the display of ingenious and not 
always artistic devices. The custom of 
the diner & la Russe, almost universally 
adopted in England, has thrown the door 
open to every kind of substitute for the 
substantialities of the feast. A dinner is 
quite as much an occasion for the gar- 
dener’s and confectioner’s and knick- 
knack-maker's triumph as for that of 
the cook. ‘That everything in the way 
of eating shall look as unlike itself as 


possible is the fundamental rule. The 
bill of fare tells you very little about the 
mystery, for though it professes to name 
and explain every dish, and bring it by 
description before your mind's eye, you 
must, to comprehend it, be well trained 
beforehand in the nomenclature of dishes, 
and have kept pace with the latest im- 
provements and inventions. It is almost 
as difficult to remember these cabalistic 
signs as it is for the uninitiated to tell 
one tea-rose from another by its French 
name in the rosary of an enthusiastic 
horticulturist. The menu itself has of 
late become the victim of knickknack- 
ery. Formerly, people were content to 
print it in silver letters on cream- or 
rose-tinted cards (gold would have been 
vulgar, just as the straw-colored gloves 
of bygone exquisites have become), but 
something more recherché is needed 
now. The hotels and clubs and the 
lord mayor have got hold of cream-tint- 
ed cards, so the West End must invent 
something more exclusive. And what 
does the reader suppose it hit upon last 
season? Surely, what no nouveau riche 
would ever have thought of; for he would 
have a greater sense of fittingness, and 
would be more likely, for instance, to 
hit on a revival of the skull crowned 
with roses at the head of an Egyptian 
banquet—only the skull would be of ivo- 
ry and the roses pink coral. Well, this 
latest device for the wzenu was a miniature 
reproduction of the “sandwich-men” of 
the streets : the bill of fare was slung round 
the necks of little effigies of poverty, dirt, 
infirmity, raggedness or shabbiness. By 
the way, here is a new suggestion even 
more startling than the “sandwich-men.” 
Suppose next season we were to place 
between each couple of guests a Mexi- 
can wax figure (about the most perfect 
of all pseudo-artistic productions), with 
the menu placed in different positions 
according to the trade or avocation rep- 
resented by the figure. The muleteer 
might have it pinned to his large gay- 
colored saddle, the cavalier hold it in his 
hand like a cartel, the fishwife exhibit it 
on her basket, the sejfiorita hold it dain- 
tily like a love-letter, the orange-girl have 
it as a label to her oranges, the lemonade- 
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man show it off on his portable stand, and 
so on ad infinitum. For a change one 
might have a set of Mexican figures for 
one evening, a set of Swiss figures in 
carved wood for another, a set of Chi- 
nese mandarins with nodding heads, or 
of solemn Turks in gorgeous painted 
pottery, or little Cupids in Irish china, 
etc. for another; in fact, an ingenious 
decorator could invent devices quicker 
than even Fashion could stamp them. 
There are other dinner-table contri- 
vances—and here we re-enter the realm 
of sober truth—equally amusing and toy- 
like. Such, for instance, is a bouquet- 
holder for each guest, to contain his nap- 
kin. But it is the centre of the table 
which is the grand field for display. 
The first things that superseded the 
solid joints and substantial cakes and 
puddings of old were equally solid pieces 
» of plate—great wine-coolers in chased 
gold or silver, containing rare plants, 
‘ and an edifice of silver shields, branches 
holding lights, or a pyramid of salvers 
skilfully heaped with fruits, flowers and 
bonbons. This stood in the middle. But 
this simplicity and heaviness of decora- 
tion soon grew stale, and a larger num- 
ber of fancy dishes were added: decep- 
tion was sought after, and china dessert- 
services in fantastic shapes—shells, 
boats, etc.—supplemented the large 
pieces of plate. Then the old-fash- 
ioned silver, shining and plain, caught 
the infection, and frosted silver, vepoussé- 
work, oxidized metals and a cunning 
mingling of crystal and silver came into 
favor. Some people melted down their 
old plate and converted it into new and 
airy shapes. Palm trees and ferns over- 
spread the table; stags and giraffes fed 
under oaks and tropical trees; Anglo- 
Indians had silver elephants bearing 
the dessert in large Aowdahs on their 
backs; admirals ordered dessert-services 
in which every dish represented a boat, 
a fish or a shell; scallop-shells became 
spoons; Neptune's trident was the model 
for forks; nautilus-shells served for salt- 
cellars; and a frigate, full rigged, did 
duty as a centre-piece. Later on came 
the age of china and glass: platé was 
thought heavy and Aarvenu. Delicate, 
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gossamer Bohemian and Venetian glass 
came into use; then pure white of Eng- 
lish make, engraved with monograms, 
crests or patterns of fern, jessamine and 
any other filmy, tender plant or blos- 
som; standing glass baskets held the 
fruit, hanging baskets the flowers, and 
occasionally a long narrow mirror with 
beaded edges occupied the centre of the 
table, with an épergne standing in it and 
reflected in its mimic depths. Then 
came an invasion of mirrors: the wri- 
ter has seen tables set for forty guests, 
and each separate ornamental dish — 
pretty nearly a hundred —stood on its 
own little mirror. Parterres and imita- 
tion meadows were the next develop- 
ment: this was managed by the junc- 
tion of innumerable little tin or glass 
troughs, which could be disposed in any 
pattern you chose, representing a flower- 
garden, a field dotted with flowers, a 
fernery or a conservatory, according to 
the grouping of the troughs and the kind 
of flowers or greenery filling them. A 
few years ago a very favorite table dec- 
oration was a miniature iceberg, and 
sometimes a tall cone of ice, embedded 
in flowers and fixed in a concealed tin 
box; and this device was really very 
pretty and refreshing; but, alas! it soon 
gave way to ¢/ass icebergs, or, with those 
who could afford it, to a piece of rock- 
crystal. 

But it seems that we are only reviving 
a state of things known among the ex- 
quisites of Walpole’s time, for he says 


that desserts presented themselves to . 


him “almost in the light of a panto- 
mime.” Jellies, biscuits, sugar - plums 
and creams had given way to Chinese, 
Turks, harlequins, gondoliers and shep- 
herdesses of Saxon china. ‘Cottages 
and temples rose in barley-sugar’’ (this 
reminds one of the feasts of the Florentine 
artists in the sixteenth century, when each 
member of the guild contributed some 
marvel of deception, such as a temple 
with porphyry columns of red sausage, 
and a choir of ortolans singing with open 
mouths out of music-books whose notes 
were grains of black pepper) ; ‘* Neptunes 
in cars of cockleshells triumphed .over 
oceans of looking-glass or silver.” La- 
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dies came home from these entertain- 
ments laden with dolls and toys, not for 
their children, but for their housekeepers, 
and by degrees these dessert decorations 
grew to be of such an enormous size 


that statuaries might rather have been’ 


employed than pastry-cooks. “It is 
known, indeed,” says Walpole, “that a 
celebrated confectioner—for so the arch- 
itects of our desserts still humbly call 
themselves—complained that after hav- 
ing prepared a middle dish of gods and 
goddesses eighteen feet high, his lord 
would not cause the ceiling of his par- 
lor to be demolished to facilitate their 
entrée.” Though the mysteries of con- 
fectionery do not come under the head 
of knickknackery, we may be pardoned 
a passing glimpse at this art, which has 
caught the realistic spirit of nineteenth- 
century “art,” and affords quite as much 
amusement to the eye as it does enjoy- 
ment to the taste. The birds’ nests, the 
hens sitting on their eggs, the broods 
of little yellow chickens, the counterfeit 
baskets of roses and tulips, the cages, 
the Easter lambs, the tiny Gothic spires, 
the picture-frames, the fishing-tackle, the 
gondolas, the opera-books, etc. in sugar, 
and sweetmeats of all kinds, are innume- 
rable and never-failing at certain tables 
on great days. It really seems a sin to 
demolish these works of ingenuity : one 
feels like a butcher in dissecting the lamb 
or cutting off the chickens’ heads, and 
like a vandal in pillaging the white mar- 
ble buildings and hewing down the dain- 
ty spires, Then look at the plates on which 
some of these dainties are served. They 
are often vine-leaves or pale prismatic 
oyster-shells, with a pink pearl lurking 
in one corner. Look at your egg-cup at 
breakfast: it is a little nest, brown twigs 
plaited outside, soft white lining within, 
and the stand a ‘forked branch, with a 
green leaf still adhering. Look, too, at 
the apparatus which you share with your 
next neighbor: cream-jug and sugar- 
basin of white glass, transparent or frost- 
ed, gemmed round with little knots of 
tuby, emerald, sapphire, turquoise, to- 
paz or cairngorm colored glass. This 
was for some time a very favorite rafine- 
ment of breakfast decoration. Then every 
Vor. 


one knows the odd conceits in majolica . 
—the pineapple solitaire tea-set, the wa- 
ter-lily fruit-dish, the cupid holding an 
open walnut for salt, etc. The straw- 
berry“plates, with a little hollow for the 
cream, were quite a novelty at one time; 
also the half-moon salad-plates that were | 
made so that they might fit round your 
plate and take up less room. 

The catalogue seems to grow longer 
and longer. If from china and table- 
gear we go to jewelry, we shall find the 
same minutely ingenious style prevail. 
True, there is a double current in the 
taste of the day, for Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian forms are also much sought after. 
Even bugs, however, can be called clas- 
sic, for have we not the famous scarabzi 
of antiquity? Some one once remarked 
how very unpleasant it would be if ladies 
wore real, live bugs hanging in their 
ears; yet bronze and jeweled beetles are 
the ‘‘rage.”” We have, however, seen real 
bugs worn as earrings and set in gold. 
They were a South American species, ot 


‘ greenish-gold color, very much burnish- 


ed, and looking exactly like the artificial 
ones sold at jewelers’. 

A little while ago, in Vienna, it became 
the fashion to wear miniature obelisks 
covered with hieroglyphics as earrings, 
and circular brooches to match: they 
were generally of a light-green color, and 
the writing gold. Have you never no- 
ticed bracelets like handcuffs, and gold 
baubles with padlocks and keys? Were- 
member an English lady, with a fine Ro- 
man-empress style of figure and face, who 
not only wore such bracelets, but huge, 
heavy gold armlets just below the short 
sleeves of her low dress. One was.at a. 
loss to discover the art-value of such 
decorations. As to the insect world, it 
has been ransacked of late for jewelers’ 
novelties. Bees, wasps, blue - bottles,. 
dragon - flies, butterflies, grasshoppers 
swarm around us; frogs and toads in 
gold, silver and china abound; bugs and 
beetles crawl around us, or, worse still, 
sit in the heart of coral and diamond 
flowers, supposed to be devouring their 
beauty. The lovely conventional. forms, 
the geometrical patterns of Gothic art, 
have to bow before this. fetich. of realism, 
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this insane and abortive imitation of the 
inimitable. We spoil Nature and we fall 
short of art. Most of our jewelry is a 
bad make-believe, and we need not flat- 
ter ourselves that we should ever, like 
Apelles, deceive the insects we represent 
as to the genuineness of our jeweled 
roses and heartsease, our dewdrops, or 
our beetles and flies. 

But outside of absolute jewelry there 
are a hundred various branches of knick- 
knackery which somewhat assimilate 
themselves to goldsmith’s work. The 
manufacture of boudoir trifles and co- 
tillon gifts is one. The cotillon has 
become almost as English as the Christ- 
mas tree. Few grand London balls end 
without it, and it has been chiefly accli- 
matized through the lavish amount of 
really valuable gifts which one thus gets 
for nothing. Vinaigrettes, scent-bottles, 
fans, bonbonnieres, chocolate-boxes, cha- 
telaines, tiny workboxes, Chinese chess- 
_ men, ivory trifles, pocket mirrors, feather 
handscreens, belt-buckles, glove-boxes 
and stretchers, Russian-leather pocket- 
books, small traveling-bags, handker- 
chief-satchels, bouquet-holders, photo- 
graph-stands, and almost every concei- 
vable light article sold in fancy stores, 
finds its place in the cotillon, and is pre- 
sented by the cavalier to his partner as 
a token of his choice, and all at the ex- 
pense of the host. The good old eco- 
nomical fashion of the German cotillon 
only encouraged such simple tokens as 
bouquets, rosettes or card-board medals, 
but England proverbially disdains any 
pleasure that can be had cheap, and so 
metamorphoses the old family gathering 
or neighborly dance of Germany into an 
elaborate, full-dress party or a gorgeous, 
thousand-pound-sterling ball. 

Another excuse for the interchange of 
unnecessary trifles and gifts has been af- 
forded by the custom of society-betting. 
Gay, young married women and fast 
young girls often engage in this mildly ex- 
citing game, and sometimes win either a 
round sum or more often a handsome and 
valuable present. Gloves used to be the 
staple of these bets, but one gets so tired 
of toujours perdrix So, riding - whips 
with coral or ivory handles, enameled 


watches, as tiny as an old-fashioned lock- 
et (our lockets of late have grown to the 
size of an old-fashioned watch), driving 
whips with parasols of pink silk and point- 
lace attached to them, chatelaines and 


‘other pretty and expensive trifles, are ex- 


changed now. And, to the shame of 
modern chivalry be it said, the men win 
as often and as much as their fair oppo- 
nents, while the familiar equality stand- 
ing on which young women pride them- 
selves, and the “no-nonsense - about - 
her” verdict with which young men 
disguise their appreciation of a girl with 
no shrinkingness, no shyness, no maiden 
unapproachableness, have led to a state 
of things in which a man can actually 
make money out of his social relations 
with pretty and #o¢ disreputable women. 
Who would have believed this even in 
the heartless days of Chesterfield? At 
least there was:‘then a marked difference 
between the manners of men toward 
good and bad women, and a Medusa 
doom would have certainly overtaken 
any man who forgot this difference so 
far as to presume on certain words and 
actions zew deemed the “ best form” by 
the girl of the period. But if young wo- 
men themselves break down the barriers, 
and in dress, speech and manner go de- 
ceivingly near the boundary of the style 
of the demi-monde, who can blame the 
men who “follow my leader’? Only, be- 
ware! Men cherish the ideal of a wife 
even after their women friends spurn 
it and laugh at it, and be sure that the 
skittish Lurlines they follow from -ball- 
room to ball-room they will never lead 
to the altar. 
Auction-rooms and pawnbrokers’ shops 
contain a large element of knickknack- 
ery. Art-sales include much that is not 
strictly artistic, and such famous places 
as Christie & Manson's are good mines 
whence to dig the chatelaines, dendbon- 
nieres and battered snuff-boxes of the 
eighteenth century, the age that inau- 
gurated knickknacks. But a shop where 
unredeemed pledges are sold, either at 
auction or in the common retail way, is 
more interesting and more characteristic 
yet. Such places exist by the score in 
London, especially toward the antique 
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parts of the city. Again, the contents 
of half a hundred pawn-shops are some- 
times emptied into one common ware- 
house, to be sold at auction; and in any 
of these cases what regiments of dilapi- 
dated and tarnished trifles come to light! 
You fancy you can see the collective re- 
finement of all the owners of these pret- 
ty toys drained away by the pressure of 
poverty and starvation, as when the sand 
of a gold-bearing river has been washed 
and rewashed, sifted and shaken many 
times. The river flows on, sullen and 
troubled, shorn of its bright though hid- 
den treasure, and only going on because 
it cannot help it, just like the ground- 
down life of many human beings whom 
want has made mere labor- and feeding- 
machines. The floor of the auction- 
room is cumbered with pianofortes in 
every stage of decay, serving as tables 
whereon to heap the more portable and 
perishable objects. A man is testing the 
notes of one with one finger—an old- 
fashioned cottage (or upright) piano 
which has evidently seen better days : its 
legs are carved, and its front is covered 
with fluted silk of a sickly salmon color, 
once bright crimson, behind a broken 
trellis-work of carved rosewood. The 
mournful sound of the notes is like a 
ghost’s wail: every one knows the story 
which a pawned pianoforte tells. It is 
generally the most valuable single arti- 
cle in a small household, and therefore 
the first to go to pay the rent. Leaning 
up against it is a mirror in a tarnished 
gilt frame, the carving of which is no 
mean work of art: perhaps that oak-leaf 
wreath, ungilt, which is laid crosswise 
over the mirror, is a bit of Gibbons’s 
work, and would have fetched a small 
fortune had the owner been able to find 
an enthusiast to buy it privately at the 
right time. But that never happens: 
enthusiasts could not so far violate the 
proprieties as to go on bric-a-brac pil- 
grimages to the houses of respectable 
people, even if the latter are known to 
be in want; and whenever did the “ poor 
and proud” widow of a naval officer or 
of a popular clergyman condescend to 
let Mr. So-and-So know of the treas- 
ure she has to dispose of, even if the 
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amateur be her next-door neighbor and 
best friend? So it is that many a mer- 
ciful creditor is put aside for the cruel 
business-man, from whose clutches even. 
cherished family heirlooms are seldom 
recovered. Here stands in one corner 
a gilt but dust-begrimed harp, the instru- - 
ment with which our great-grandmothers 
charmed and enchained our great-grand- 
fathers: there a guitar -which some pret- 
ty, sentimental girl used to sling round 
her by a blue ribbon, and, throwing up 
her eyes, play languishing airs upon, to 
the delight and despair of the penniless 
suitor to whom her mother always gave 
the cold shoulder. Here is another in- 
strument which doubtless tells a sadder 
tale—the favorite, unadorned, violet- 
shaped violin, the love of some poor 
solitary, starving artist, the pride of his 
heart, the bread-winner as well as the 
the comforter of his life, but now aban- 
doned to the uninitiated ears and eyes 
of men who decline to give five shillings 
for it unless it goes to make up some 
“lot” of more apparent value. True, a 
connoisseur may happen to pick it up 
and think tenderly and reverently both 
of it and its unhappy master, but “ regu- 
lar dealers” are more numerous than con- 
noisseurs. Paintings by scores, mostly 
copies calling themselves originals; fan- 
cy flutes inlaid with ivory or mother-of- 
pearl; Chinese figures; chessmen with 
one castle and a queen missing; ivory 
junks with one sail cracked and the 
cabin- windows too much and too jag- 
gedly open; ivory fans, ivory balls, ivo- 
ry card-cases, Indian desks of ebony, 
and porcupine-quills, all evidently pres- 
ents from distant friends across the seas 
—gifts that had caused many a pleasant 
excitement in the quiet country house- 
hold that received them; cabinets of 
Japanese work, lacquered and silvered, 
full of drawers and surprises; cabinets 
of ormolu and pale rosewood from Paris, 
the trophy of the one continental trip of 
the hard-working bank-clerk; cabinets 
of carved oak, once perhaps the plate- 
chest of a Flemish church or the bri- 
dal casket of an ancestress who wore 
stiff brocade worked with seed - pearls; 
bronzes of all kinds, from the genuine 
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Pompeian to the latest French minaude- 
rie; clocks—their number is legion— 
with broken hands and damaged pendu- 
lums; little figures in alabaster or metal, 
Cupids, Saturns, Mercuries, wheels, ar- 
rows, winged circles and what not; china 
of the willow pattern degraded to kitchen 
use, and china that has served at royal 
téte-a-tétes — Dresden, Sévres, Limoges, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Wedgwood, 
Minton, majolica, etc. ; useful tea-sets, in- 
complete for the most part; useless vases, 
full of sweet ot-fourri, the favorite per- 
fume of the old-fashioned country-people 
in England; pretty but useless baskets, 
figures, horns and other trifles in porce- 
lain; willow-ware; cane chairs, plaited 
with silk of bright colors; work-baskets 
new and old (birthday-gifts, no doubt), 
with fluted silk and faded ribbons; jew- 
elry too numerous to mention; statu- 
ettes, fans, opera-glasses and innumer- 
able pretty nothings, even very modern 
- things, but all tarnished, damaged, crack- 
ed, from long standing in that terrible 
pawn-shop, where the owners could see 
them every day as they walked past for 
years, but over which one might as well 
write the ban of Dante’s Inferno—“ All ye 
who enter here, leave hope behind.” Such 
are the wares we see in this dismal char- 
nel-house of human hopes and happiness. 
But there is one kind of thing in a pawn- 
shop which is sadder than all the rest. 
True, it does not belong to the realm of 
knickknackery, and we must pass it over 
with very brief mention: it is the “lots” 
of workmen’s tools — hammers, chisels, 
planes, saws, axes, and, worse still, deli- 
cate tools such as belong to skilled in- 
ventors—men who might have benefited 
mankind—all heaped together and telling 
the story of a despair that is worse than 
mere want—the starving of the spirit as 
well as of the body, the ruin of a man’s 
useful career by the untimely sickness or 
burial of a wife, and sometimes the ruin 
of a woman’s happiness by the drunken- 
ness of ahusband. Itis a relief to come 
out of this den of forlorn knickknackery, 
even if we have nothing better to expect 
outside than the smell of the wharves 
and warehouses of Thames street. 
From this kind of shop it will be quite 


a pleasant change to go to Dickinson’s 
gallery in New Bond street, the shopping- 
ground of the dainty West End, where 
the new photograph- miniature industry 
is charmingly represented by a series of 
portraits (nearly two hundred) painted 
on porcelain—a few on ivory and paper 
—and based upon photographs, the work 
of skillful artists, assisted by sittings from 
the originals. These pictures combine 
the beauty of the old miniature with the 
faithfulness of the modern sun- picture. 
The collection is called “ London Socie- 
ty,” as the portraits are almost all of per- 
sons well known in the highest circles of 
the fashionable world. Some of the sub- 
jects are in evening dress, some in dain- 
ty garden-party costume, some in riding- 
habits, some in the demi-toilette so well 
suited to that popular society amuse- 
ment, the tab/eau-vivant. There are 
groups and single figures, full-lengths 
and heads, and the frames are as worthy 
of notice as the pictures. Indeed, pho- 
tograph frames form a separate branch 
of knickknack industry, as visitors to the 
New York galleries know by experience. 
A London contemporary says that these 
portraits prove that “the British Islands 
are quite as productive of female love- 
liness as in the days when Reynolds 
painted the great- grandmothers of the 
present generation.” No doubt, but 
much of the beauty of Reynolds’s por- 
traits, as also that of photographic min- 
jiatures, lay in the skillful handling of 
the artist. Among the most lovely of 
these pictures are said to be those of 
Mrs. H—— and the three Misses P—— 
(a group), and among the titles repre- 
sented are many, old and new, which 
occasionally derive interest from the 
real beauty of the original rather than 
bestow it upon her. They are almost 
exclusively female portraits. 

A new art—that is, newly developed 
into its present importance and fashion- 
able adoption —is that of the Lambeth 
pottery. Itis really beyond knickknack- 
ery, as is also the ¢evra-cotfa work done 
at Stamford, in Nottinghamshire, and 
the English china which is rapidly tak- 
ing as high a place as the German or 
French. It is only with reference to 
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many little uses to which this art-pottery 
is put that it falls legitimately within the 
scope of this paper. There have been 
potteries at Lambeth for two hundred 
years, for in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a company of Dutch 
potters settled there and introduced the 
manufacture of pots and tiles. The delft 
and stoneware that issued from these 
workshops was of the plainest, most 
Puritan -like rigidity of style. It was 
emphatically wsefu/ and undisguisedly 
hideous. Butlately, Mr. Henry.Doulton, 
one of a firm of that name owning some 
of the Lambeth potteries, availed him- 
self of the willing co-operation of the 
Lambeth School of Art to make his pot- 
tery rival the celebrated faience of Italy 
and France. “In many of the West End 
silversmiths’ shops,” says the London 
Graphic,“ our readers must have been 
struck by the display of very well-design- 
ed jugs, mugs, salt-cellars, tobacco-jars 
and other articles of the like kind, rich 
and various in color, from the warm par- 
tridge-egg color of the ordinary kiln- 
baked stoneware through a whole gam- 
ut of grays, browns, blues, russets and 
purples, often equipped with silver lips, 
handles and mountings, and ornamented 
with bold, incised leaf-and-line patterns 
in blue, as well as with designs of ani- 
mals in outline of singular spirit, origin- 
ality and variety. This is the new Doul- 
ton or Lambeth artistic stoneware, mod- 
eled, much of it, by G. Tinworth, ... 
and its incised decorations, the animals, 
by Miss Barlow, and much of the pattern- 
work by her brother and others.” ‘The 
designers are almost exclusively pupils 
of the Lambeth School of Design. Tin- 
worth is also the designer of a series of 
small terra-cotta panels with subjects 
from the New Testament, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1875, and remarkable 
for their originality of invention. 

But besides these stoneware articles, 
which show only the application of art 
to the original material and method of 
the Lambeth ware in demand for drain- 
pipes, seltzer-water bottles, chemical ap- 
paratus, etc., there has grown up under 
the guidance of Mr. Doulton and Mr. 
Sparkes (the latter of the School of 
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Design) a new branch of industry, of 
which the largest and best collection was 
exhibited in the season of 1875 in the. 
rooms of Messrs. Howell & James, Re- 
gent street. It became the fashion, and 
was one of the things that disputed for 
a few weeks the attention of the listless 
beau monde with the momentous novelty 
of the duke of Sutherland’s wicker cof- 
fins. People lounged in and out of How- 
ell & James’s, and admired the “ Lambeth 
faience’’ * (a convenient and comprehen- 
sive name for all earthenware that is 
neither stoneware nor porcelain), ‘““aman- 
ufacture of a very fine kind of earthen- 
ware, admitting of exquisite surface dec- 
oration, as well as the freest adaptation 
of form. Tiles for paving or wall deco- 
ration (which is now very common in 
English houses), jars, beakers, salvers, 
tea- and coffee-pots and cups, bowls, can- 
dlesticks, vases of every kind and size, for 
ornament or use —everything that can 
be made in Rhodian ware, Henri Deux, 
majolica, pipeclay or porcelain—can be 
made in this new material.” The spe- 
cimens shown at this shop were rich 
though not lavish in color, and the orig- 
inal designs seemed to compare not un- 
favorably with the copies of earlier styles. 
“In this material, again, the forms are 
designed and the decorations painted by 
pupils of the Lambeth School, and the 
manufacturer has had the good sense 
and honesty to insist on the artist, in all 
cases, putting on his work his.own mon- 
ogram, besides the trade-mark of the 
firm. Most of the decorators are young 
women.” + The firm to which Mr. Mor- 
ris the poet belongs has given an earlier 
example of the mingling of art with a 
common industry, and has raised the 
commonplace British wall-papering into 
a decorative art. Pugin, the architect, 
whose premature death in 1875 has been 
a great loss to English art, devoted him- 
self to raising the standard of upholstery: | 
he had a manufactory of household fur- 


* Faience, from Faenza, a small town in Italy, be- 
tween Ancona and Bologna, famous for its ceramic 
industries in very early times. But there is another 
head-quarters of the art, called by the very name 
Faience, in Provence (France) a little way beyond 
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niture at St. Lawrence-on-the-Sea, near 
Ramsgate, in Kent, and every article 
needful for a house, from the servant’s 
bedstead to the elaborate sideboard or 
carved cabinet, was made from his beau- 
tiful and ever-varied medizeval designs. 
But when we turn from these efforts to 
raise the taste of the wealthy British bar- 
barian (a taste of late unconsciously cor- 
rupted by French gimcrackery grafted on 
Puritan stiffness), we fall into a wilder- 
ness of trivialities, which fritter away the 
beauty and hide the proportions of many 
a beautiful room. London houses at the 
West End are especially subject to the 
invasion of grotesque or finical devices: 
they are themselves new, narrow, shallow, 
and appallingly thin; their only decora- 
tions white and gold cornices ; their stair- 
cases like ladders, and their windows of 
one invariable ugliness of pattern.. -They 
have not the solemn, substantial look of 
the old palaces now abandoned to physi- 
cians and merchants in Russel, Queen’s, 
Bloomsbury Squares, etc. Even these, 
dingy as are their exteriors, and unpre- 
tending in their Queen-Anne sturdiness of 
form, have a stateliness and dignity about 
them which go far to redeerh their archi- 
tectural shortcomings ; they have spacious 
halls, wide, low-stepped staircases, broad 
landings like duplicate halls on the up- 
per floors, high carved ceilings, wide 
saloons; they spread themselves with a 
lordly air, and do not tower and taper 
upward like a spire loaded with storks’ 
nests; and here and there you come 
upon some treasure in the shape of oak 
carving or a sculptured marble mantel- 
piece. Dukes lived there once with 
their large and uproarious retinues; and 
there is yet a grand-seigneur air about 
them. Their present owners are grave, 
sober men, who often have a more ac- 
curate and loving appreciation of their 
art-value than their former gay lords in 
velvet and brocade in the days when 
Peg Woffington, the queen of many a 
merry Georgian crew, dined, drank and 
danced in their wide saloons. The very 
servants of the professional men who 
inhabit these old London houses have 
caught the stateliness of this old-world 
atmosphere, and move as sedately and 


slowly as judges in Westminster Hall. 
How different from the new shell houses 
of the now fashionable neighborhoods ! 
Barouches and T-carts, “drags” and 
swift American buggies, racing through 
the gay thoroughfares, and replacing the 
quiet broughams of the merchants and 
doctors and lawyers; coachmen in wigs 
and footmen in red, blue, yellow and 
gray liveries, with powdered hair, and 
now and then a white satin wedding- 
favor or a huge bouquet (the etiquette 
for full dress when attending their mas- 
ters to a levee or drawing-room) ; ladies 
in miraculous toilettes, woven of fairy 
cobwebs and shreds from a Paris rain- 
bow; little boys and girls in Vandyck 
dresses, Norman caps or Henri Quatre 
hats; French nurses looking like dolls 
just out of the show-box; and so on, 
and so on,—all this airy glitter, this double- 
distilled essence of human knickknack- 
ery, prepares you for the interior of the 
cage-like compartments which this gen- 
eration has agreed to call houses. Go 
within: everything is tiny, or, if not so 
naturally, is skillfully belittled to the eye; 
the mistress’s chief desire seems to be to 
live in a jewel-casket. The stairs are 
carpeted with crimson velvet, with no 
margin of wood daring to make its ap- 
pearance on either side ; the hand-rail too 
is covered with velvet; an embroidered 
curtain hangs over the boudoir door; 
the windows are screened by a pile of 
crowded hothouse plants, entirely shut- 
ting out the vulgar sunlight; two- or 
three-fold curtains are looped back— 
muslin with frilled edges or soft lace, 
then satin, white or a pale shade of the 
color of the outer heavy curtain of dam- 
ask or velvet; the drawing-rooms have 
a paneling of muslin and ribbon fluted- 
work four feet high, supposed to protect 
the delicate, pale papering or painting 
beneath from the contact of any one’s 
head or hands; the floor is covered with 
a gay French carpet, so thick that your 
feet sink into it; a faint, indescribable 
scent comes to your nostrils, suggesting 
Eastern spices, very different from the 
honest, invigorating, old-fashioned lav- 
ender of yore; rose-colored blinds shed 
a false and luxurious radiance, and tint 
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the statuettes of alabaster or less no- 
ble material which gleam against the 
background of a large crimson velvet 
screen. These screens are very fashion- 
able, and serve as a small museum in a 
drawing-room, being stuck full of little 
hooks and gilt brackets, whereon may 
be displayed miniatures, medals, statu- 
ettes, vases, etc. They are generally 
five or six feet high, and have three or 
four broad folds. Others, again, are 
made of gilt rods, with fluted silk be- 
hind, or the simpler and prettier ones 
of plain cane rods, planted in a tin 
trough, and covered with hardy vines, 
often ivy. Some people make their 
upright (Anglicé, co/fage) piano serve 
the double purpose of musical instru- 
ment and screen by covering the straight 
back with velvet, and displaying on it 
the little knickknacks which their richer 
friends hang on large folding screens. 
A very pretty screen-fashion, and a more 
useful one, is that of having a fire-screen 
in four folds, about breast high, of plate 
glass, and the frame gilt in “dead” gold. 
This contrivance protects you from the 
heat, while it does not intercept the cheer- 
ful sight of the winter fire. 

Some rooms, chiefly boudoirs and 
dressing-rooms, are hung with fluted silk, 
muslin or cretonne from floor to ceiling, 
and produce the impression of an en- 
larged sbassinette or work-basket. One 
—but, it is true, not a new-fashioned 
apartment — we remember as exactly 
mimicking a tent: a drapery of white 
and red was gathered up in a knot in 
the middle of the ceiling, and hung 
down in folds to the edges of the room. 
It was cleverly looped up over the doors, 
so as to show only the opening and hide 
all the wood-work. This tent-room was 
in Kensington Palace, and was used as 
a small dining-room. 

The bedrooms of the new London 
houses partake of the same mincing 
prettiness. The stately old four - post 
bedstead with heavy curtains has given 
way to the light, shining brass bed, with 
sometimes a tent, sometimes a half-tes- 
ter, from which hang cool chintz or mus- 
lin curtains looped back by silken tas- 
sels, rose-colored, sky-blue, garnet-red 
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or bright purple. The dressing-table at- 
tracts you and distracts you. You hard- 
ly know what to admire most—the elab- 
orately-frilled, beribboned, flounced and 
embroidered “petticoat” it wears (that 
is really the technical word), or the glit- 
tering array of toilet trifles laid out upon 
it. It looks like a show-counter in a 
goldsmith’s shop. Any one who has not 
seen an English dressing-case, such as 
forms one of the bridegroom’s most in- 
dispensable gifts to the bride on their 
wedding-day, has yet something to ex- 
perience in the way of wondering. We 
remember one which cost six hundred 
pounds, and required two men to carry 
it. Practically, it defeated its own pur- 
pose, for it was impossible to take it 
about while traveling, which is the very 
occasion on which a dressing-case is most 
useful. But the English traveling-bag, a 
scarcely less complicated and ingenious 
affair, sometimes serves the purpose of a 
traveling dressing-case. The fittings of 
this famous case were of gold, studded 
with carbuncles. People are usually 
content with silver-gilt and turquoise or 
pink coral, though some go to the length 
of having pearl or amethyst ornamen- 
tations. A two-hundred-pound case is 
generally thought a sufficient token both 
of a husband's regard and wealth. Ev- 
ery year the jewelers invent some addi- 
tional contrivance, the box-makers some 
new hidden corner or secret drawer, the 
locksmith some new complication of 
springs, till the marvel grows in beauty, 
mystery and cost; so that it will soon 
be a greater indication of your social po- 
sition to possess a miraculous dressing- 
case than to wear the finest diamonds or 
most numerous black pearls. 
Mahogany, rosewood, oak, and even 
ebony furniture is now thought too coarse 
for bedroom and boudoir: you must sit 
on Zoufs with no woodwork visible; take 
chocolate or tea off a three-legged table 
covered with blue velvet and studded 
with a garland of china or gilt nails; 
have your boots and shoes in a basket 
lined with pink silk, and your bonnets 
in one lined with white; a buhl cabinet, 
which in old days would have been good 
enough for a royal present, holds your em- 
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broidered linen; Russian -leather boxes 
and sandal-wood folding-bags with silk 
linings contain your handkerchiefs and 
gloves. In the single drawer of that 
Japanese table, lacquered and painted 
in daintiest guise, lies your collection of 
fans. In Vienna, at one time, there was 
a new fashion in fans every month; so 
there was in combs for the back hair. 
It used to be a Spanish custom to pre- 
sent a fan to the lady to whom you pro- 
posed, no matter whether she accepted 
or refused the offer. The daughter of an 
English female politician of equal posi- 
tion and cleverness was once the object 
of the affections of a Spaniard of high 
rank and immensely old ancestry, and 
it is said that he proposed (unsuccess- 
fully) to her so many times that she had 
between a dozen and a score of beautiful 
antique Spanish fans, some of them fam- 
ily relics in the suitor’s family. * 

Of the more popular and less exclusive 
. developments which the tendency of our 
age to realism has fostered, one of the 
best known is the industry of wax-works. 
Every visiter to London goes to see Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s collection, and delights 
in the deceptions afforded by the Chi- 
nese doorkeeper, the snuff-taking old 
gentleman and the emperor Maximil- 
ian. Wax-works, with the concomitants 
of the “very dresses worn by H.R. H. 
the Princess Royal on her marriage with 
H. I. H. the Prince Imperial of Ger- 
many” (forgive the anachronism), and 
“the very cord” that hung Palmer or 
Mrs. Manning, are perhaps the u/tima 
Thule of nineteenth-century art, for we 
cannot lay claim to any originality in the 
best of our works: their merit lies in the 
revival of medizeval forms and the su- 
premacy of the principle that beauty 
should be the handmaid, not the sup- 
planter, of usefulness, and that a thing 
out of place, however beautiful in the 
abstract, is a solecism in architectural 
decoration, and indeed all other arts. 

Now that we have peeped into all the 
places where knickknacks and their kin- 
dred go to, let us look at the brilliant 
shops they come from. Of these there 
are many, chiefly in Bond and Regent 
and Oxford streets. Asprey’s and Parkins 


&- Gotto’s are two good representative 
shops of the genuine knickknack sort. 
Each is a perfect maze of indescribable 
ornaments that do not come under the 
head of jewelry, and are yet often jew- 
eled—such as dressing-cases, traveling- 
bags, writing-table sets and caskets of 
many kinds—nor under the head of ob- 
jects of vertu, though oftentimes they 
lack that distinction only because they 
are new. The classic and the grotesque 
are mingled; Grecian, Etruscan, Assyr- 
ian forms jostle the vecoco ; grinning ne- 
groes in tattered golden robes stand by 
figurettes of nymphs and goddesses in 
Parian marble; bursting money - bags 
overflowing with sham sovereigns serve 
for paper-weights, while by their side is 
displayed the more severe style exhibit- 
ed by the black marble slab, on which 
stands a bronze miniature of the temple of 
Vesta. Boxes, large and small, of onyx 
and alabaster, agate and bloodstone, car- 
nelian and malachite, lapis-lazuli, Scotch 
pebbles, etc., and even English and for- 
eign marbles, mounted in silver or gold, 
steel or ormolu, also became very fash- 
ionable three years ago. They came 
from Geneva, Vienna and Paris. We 
remember seeing plenty at a permanent 
fair at Baden-Baden many years before 
they grew to be the fashion in London. 
But be sure that the grotesque is the 
more salable of the two types» The 
rush for new designs— quantity versus 
quality—bewilders the designers’ brains, 
and instead of a few beautiful, simple 
forms we have an infinity of distorted 
ones, the ‘barbarous abortions’ of which 
Mr. Ruskin lately spoke in such emphatic 
terms. Our readers can see the counter- 
parts of these, and others more graceful, 
though still childish rather than artistic, in 
the Broadway shops and at Tiffany’s. One 
of the most indispensable ornaments of a 
London drawing-room, the wedding-pres- 
ent next in importance after the dress- 
ing-case and traveling-bag, is the writing- 
table set, which gives occasion for as 
much extravagant display as the two for- 
mer. The reason is perhaps this: The 
halfpenny post, delivered in all parts of 
London every two hours, has facilitated 
the sending of numberless notes—on any 
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and every feminine subject, whether -a 
promised gossip-hour, an invitation to 
luncheon, a request for a new embroid- 
ery pattern, or mutual confidence about 
the partners of last night's ball—from 
one woman to another, old or young, 
married or single. Notes take up about 
as much of a fashionable English lady’s 
time as housekeeping does of that of an 
American. They come in at all times 
from ten in the morning to ten at night, 
and most often require answers. These 
dainty sets of writing materials often 
serve no other use, unless it be to help 
in getting up a ball-list. They consist 
of blotting-book, inkstand, pen, pen- 
wiper, letter-paper and envelope case, 
and pen-tray. These articles are gen- 
erally of ormolu, chased, engraved, em- 
bossed, incised, either in color or in line 
patterns; sometimes inlaid with mosaic 
of lapis-lazuli or white carnelian; some- 
times studded at the corners with clus- 
ters of malachite, coral, turquoise, onyx, 
bloodstone, agate, red carnelian, rock- 
crystal, amethyst; sometimes even with 
costly jewels. Some have bands across, 
like Gothic hinges, studded with jewels; 
others are of carved ivory, or a dia- 
mond-shaped chequer of mother - of- 
pearl, or tortoise-shell, or papier-maché 
with gilt or colored patterns; some, 
again, of oxidized silver, some of velvet 
or leather, profusely covered with a net- 
work of gilt or silvered metal; and so 
on, ad infinitum. They are undoubted- 
ly pretty, but most unbusiness-like. You 
could never think of a letter of real con- 
sequence, fraught with real human in- 
terest, being penned among such sur- 
roundings, or a page of any sort, long 
or short, suggesting study and thought, 
being written at this table, on this un- 
manageably thick, satiny paper, in sight 
of this intricate embossed and gilded 
monogram. The most important, and 
sometimes saddest, document ever pen- 
ned here is a doctor's prescription, and 
then the contrast to a thoughtful mind 
between the real misery and the glitter- 
ing paper is, to say the least, very un- 
pleasant.° 

Among more artistic knickknacks are 
the things sold at the Danish pottery- 
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shop in Bond street. Everything Dan- 
ish became the fashion in London. after 
the marriage of the prince and princess 
of Wales; people began to teach their 
daughters Danish instead of German, 
and the Danish pottery became the rage. 
It used to be cheap, however, which was 
almost a miracle. The dessert-services 
were especially pretty, and could be had 
at from thirty to fifty shillings, were del- 
icate in design and form, and mostly 
a pinkish-white in color. The darker, 
legitimate pottery -color of the water- 
bottles was very pleasing and resting to 
the eye: these bottles seemed ‘fashioned 
much after the antique models and also 
some modern Oriental forms: we have 
seen a Syrian-baked perfume-bottle for 
burning pastilles, with line patterns and 
various perforations, which was very like 
these cool Danish water-bottles. The 
flower-vases, too, were charmingly sim- 
ple: the lesser articles, figures, pipes, 
bread-dishes, cream-jugs, jars and boxes, 
were all more or less artistic in design. 

The china-shops, too, besides ugly lit- 
tle figures of distorted negroes, baboons, 
pugs and bull-dogs, lackadaisical shep- 
herdesses and gaudily-dressed postboys, 
pert soudrettes and saucy pages in lace 
ruffles and flying ribbons, also contain 
lovely things of the very poorest style 
of art. But people decidedly prefer the 
monstrosities. Ladies will call the china 
monkey playing the fiddle with more 
than a Frenchman’s wriggling exertion 
“Too delicious !” (an English equivalent 
for “Too cunning for anything !’’), and 
give fabulous sums for a pug “ that looks 
the other way.” Pugs are generally made 
sitting on their haunches, looking over 
their right shoulder, and figures made 
the reverse way are exceptions. A man 
might make of one of these latter a 
peace-offering to his lady-love as accept- 
able as a new Eastern sovereign used to 
make of a Kohinoor to his offended royal 
brother of the West. 

The glass-shops are less in danger of 
being spoilt by the prevalent taste. Most 
of the glass made in England is very 
graceful, though it exhibits a great same- 
ness of pattern. But the pure white 
transparency of the thin material used 
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for the purposes of the table is in itself 
a beauty, and few prettier sights can be 
imagined than the sets of wine-glasses, 
fruit-dishes, ice-cream plates and éfergues 
which Messrs Dobson & Pearce are con- 
stantly making to order for this or that 
house in London. The claret-jugs and 
tall jugs for champagne-cups and other 
“cups ;’’ the water-caraffes, with a per- 
pendicular partition halfway up for the 
insertion of ice without the ice touching 
the water; the -glass baskets for flow- 
ers; the tall columns and twining ten- 
drils of pure white glass sustaining hang- 
ing baskets in the shape of the convolvu- 
lus, hare-bell, gentian, or any other bell- 
or cup-shaped flower,—these and others 
are some of the pretty devices that struck 
us on a visit to this shop a few years 
ago. But two doors off was the Vene- 
tian glass-shop; and here we stop, for it 
__ is useless to attempt a description of any- 
thing so variously and unfailingly beau- 
- tiful. Not one thing was the exact re- 
production of the other—not even the 
pairs, not even the candlesticks, with 
the same general ornamentation; and 
in this diversity lay the artistic charm of 
the whole. One plate there was, a mot- 
tled, marbled conglomeration of the most 
brilliant colors, with threads of gold and 
dashes of rich brown to tone down the 
too great dazzle; and when we asked if 
they sold many such, or ever had an or- 
der for a set of them, the clerk laughed 
and said it was the only one in the shop, 
and probably would be for another five 
years, as it was the result of an accident, 
and could not be imitated of malice pre- 
pense. And, strange to say, this Vene- 
tian glass, exquisite and unique as it is— 
as much superior to the English in art- 
value as medizval stained glass is to the 
largest sheets of thickest and most per- 
fect plate-glass of our day — was. then 
marvelously cheap. It may have ad- 
vanced a little since then, but in com- 
parison with English glass it is cheap 
yet. A pair of beautiful mirrors, with 
frames of colored twisted glass, each 
twist an art-study in itself, size ten 
inches broad at the widest point and 
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twenty high, and shaped somewhat like 
the lutes and viols in Fra Angelico's 
pictures of angels, could be had for five 
pounds. Of these there are also speci- 
mens in one department at Tiffany's, but 
of these prices we fear there is no specimen 
either there or elsewhere in New York. 

Then, when we have exhausted the 
homes of our cherished modern knick- 
knacks, whether lovely or hideous, there 
are the old curiosity-shops scattered 
through the city, chiefly in the old part, 
though some are in the fashionable 
precincts and charge fashionable prices. 
Old lace forms so important a depart- 
ment of this trade that there are shops 
for the sale of this alone. Snuff-boxes 
and miniatures, carved chairs and gilt 
sword - handles, bedsteads, satin cover- 
lets, old china and old spinning-wheels, 
candlesticks of ante-Georgian days, cups 
of the days of the French Regency, and 
other things too numerous to mention, 
are collected in these dingy, delightful, 
romantic old dens, and often after a 
careful and affectionate piecing together 
or furbishing up reappear on the little 
velvet tripods which our modern fashion- 
ables call boudoir-tables. So the eternal 
round goes on again, and things old and 
new succeed each other in regular rota- 
tion. ‘Truly, there is nothing new under 
the sun, and least of all human nature. 
Even in the hyper-refined atmosphere 
of Belgravian drawing-rooms we see the 
same spirit that makes the naked Indian 
or the lower races of Africa delight in 
beads and knives and buttons. Only 
our baubles must be of a more costly 
and elegant kind, or at least more inge- 
nious in their design. Some of them, 
such as baboons playing the fiddle and 
pugs looking over their left shoulders, 
would please the savage as much as they 
do us; only the former would make fe- 
tiches of them, which of course we never 
do. Yet, as we have hinted, a fine lady 
would do and give much for one of these 
little porcelain monsters. Who is to draw 
the line and decide which makes most of 
a fetich of it? 

Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 
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FTER the disastrous battle of Chick- 
amauga the Army of the Cumber- 
land fell back to Chattanooga, only to 
find itself in a position where the com- 
monest needs of the troops after a cam- 
paign far from the base of supplies could 
not be satisfied. Rosecrans, leaving his 
army in the midst of the fight, and flying 
to Chattanooga to secure the means of 
retreat or to prepare for a stand there 
(this has been said to excuse the flight 
of the commanding general), deliberate- 
ly abandoned Lookout Mountain, and 
with it his only practicable route of com- 
munication with Nashville and the North, 
whence must come supplies and rein- 
_forcements. Within a month, therefore, 
the commissaries were issuing to the mcn 
three days’ half-rations to last five days, 
and the animals of the army were star- 
ving, while General Bragg’s infantry 
strongly guarded every pass in the en- 
circling mountains, and each frowning 
height was capped with his artillery. 
Two miles in front of the beleaguered 
army the fortified crest and lower slopes 
of Mission Ridge were swarming with 
the hostile forces, whose showy dress- 


parades were in full view from Chatta- 
nooga. On the right front the wooded 
eminences of Chattanooga Valley were 
marked by the blue smoke from the 
campfires of the enemy's advanced posts, 
stretching their line from Mission Ridge 
to Lookout Mountain. The slopes and 
perpendicular rocks of Lookout towered 
thousands of feet above the imprisoned 
army. What numerous foes were hid- 
den in those fastnesses could be guessed 
when the brown sides of the mountain 


| were flecked with puffs of white smoke 


as Bragg’s artillerists dropped shells here 
and there in Chattanooga by way'of prac- 
tice or diversion. Beyond Lookout, Rac- 
coon Mountain ran obliquely across the 
rear of Chattanooga, and the environ- 
ment was continued far to the north and 
east by Waldron’s Ridge. Under the 
northern end of the loftiest and most 
rugged of these barriers, Lookout Moun- 
tain, lay the abandoned line of commu- 
nication with the North. Despatches, 
indeed, could come to Chattanooga by 
the hands of cavalry making a long de- 
tour northward, and crossing Waldron’s 
Ridge after running the gauntlet of the 
unguarded valleys beyond that range. 
Scanty supplies were also brought la- 
boriously over this mountain - route, but 
many wagons were captured; and this 
resource, always inadequate, was like- 
wise always liable to interruption and 
utter failure. Under these circumstances 
the destitution of the troops in Chatta- 
nooga became so great that the men were 
tempted to steal the few ears of corn 
which were occasionally obtained for the 
famishing animals. Even the field and 
staff of the infantry kept their mounts 
with the greatest difficulty. The animals 
of the artillery and the baggage-trains 
died or became too weak for service. A 
retreat from Chattanooga might have 
been effected by taking the troops over 
the mountains, but the artillery and the 
baggage must have been abandoned. 
Such was the condition of the Army 
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of the Cumberland, the principal Union 
forces between the Potomac and the Mis- 
sissippi, in October, 1863. On the Igth 
of that month, however, the War De- 
partment afforded this army the great- 
est possible relief by removing General 
Rosecrans from the command. General 
George H. Thomas succeeded him. This 
put an end to the rule of that fatal favor- 
itism which under Rosecrans lifted the 
conspicuous incapables of the army into 
high positions, and made favor at head- 
quarters depend upon the possession of 
qualities which seem to have been rare- 
ly found among the ablest soldiers of the 
corps.* There were forty-two thousand 
five hundred ¢ men of the army engaged 
at Chickamauga, and the losses there 
were about eleven thousand. With the 
force thus remaining, General Thomas 
set about the liberation of his army, that 
» it might be reinforced for an active cam- 
paign. The first step was to recover the 
‘line of communication which Rosecrans 
had abandoned. Until this was done, 
Hooker’s corps from the East and Sher- 
man’s army from the Mississippi, which 
had been ordered to Chattanooga, could 
not effect a junction with ‘Thomas's 
troops. 

On the 23d of October, General Grant 
arrived at Chattanooga to command the 
united armies when the junction should 
be made. Three days later an order was 
sent to the commander of one of Thom- 
as’s brigades for the detail of a trusty 
officer, to report at once to General W. 
F. Smith (Baldy Smith) at head-quarters. 
A lieutenant-colonel was sent on this-de- 
tail. He found Baldy Smith's horse sad- 
dled, and the general himself waiting. 
The general led the way across the Ten- 
nessee River by the pontoon-bridge in 
rear of Chattanooga, and then struck off 
through the woods obliquely to the left, 
and across the neck of land formed by 

* Even Whitelaw Reid, perhaps Rosecrans’s best 
eulogist, is compelled to say of his choice of subordi- 
nates: ‘* After Stone River it was criminal to retain 
McCook.”’ And, ‘ Sometimes, when repeated fail- 
ures had taught him the worthlessness of trusted sub- 
ordinates, his kindness of heart withheld him from 
the action which duty demanded.” (See Ohio in the 


War, vol. i., pp. 344, 348.) 
+ ‘The statement of General J. A. Garfield, chief of 
staff. 
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the sharp bend of the river at the end 
of Lookout Mountain. The western side 
of this neck was an open flat up to the 
river’s edge, where was a luxuriant growth 
of low bushes. Leaving their horses un- 
der cover of the forest, the two officers 
made their way to the bushes on the riv- 
er-bank. On the opposite side the river 
washed the foot of a steep ridge a hun- 
dred feet high, and along the crest of this 
the enemy’s pickets were thickly posted, 
careless in the apparent security of their 
position behind the deep and swift Ten- 
nessee. At the point where General 
Smith and his companion reached the 
bank there had been a crossing known 
as Brown’s Ferry. The landing on the 
enemy’s side was in a gorge, where the 
ridge was cut down nearly to the level 
of the valley beyond. In this gorge a 
company of infantry was posted, with its 
sentinels pacing the low bank close to 
the river’s brink. The camps of the 
main force holding the ridge, the valley 
and Raccoon Mountain beyond could be 
seen through the gorge at the landing. 
At his point of observation in the bushes 
Baldy Smith revealed to his companion 
the plan by which the way was to be 
opened for the coming of Hooker and 
Sherman, and the supplies. From the 
ridge across the river Bragg’s pickets 
looked good-naturedly down upon the 
two officers within half-rifle range, and 
made no hostile demonstration. The 
bold plan was to seize the gorge and the 
ridge at Brown’s Ferry, and drive the 
enemy from the valley back to Lookout 
Mountain. This would open the railroad 
from Nashville nearly up to Lookout, and . 
the latter point could then be avoided by 
crossing the river on a pontoon-bridge at 
the ferry. Boats were necessary, of course, 
to reach the point of attack across the 
rivcr. There were nothing but pontoons 
to be had, and these must be brought 
down the river from Chattanooga, past. 
the long line of hostile pickets on the. 
enemy’s side. It must be a night-attack 
and a surprise, therefore. The detail for 
the attacking party was Hazen’s brigade 
of the Fourth army corps, from which 
there were to be picked as many men as 
could be carried in fifty-two pontoons, 
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twenty-five men to go in each pontoon. 
The remainder of the brigade was to be 
in waiting opposite the ferry-landing, to 
be taken across when the pontoons had 
landed the attacking party. Turchin’s 
brigade was ordered to be at the same 
point, in readiness to cross when the pon- 
toon-bridge had been laid, or sooner by 
means of the pontoons if necessary. It 
was better to take the many hazards of 
such an expedition as this than to attempt 
an assault upon Lookout Mountain. To 
undertake the latter would involve a large 
part of the army: the attack at the ferry 
would at the worst involve but one brig- 
ade in disaster. Still, the risks were un- 
questionably many. The pontoons were 
awkward and uncertain at the best, and 
the carelessness of the enemy which 
would allow them to pass the long line 
‘of guarded river-bank was a thing to be 
hoped for, but not to be counted upon 
as acertainty. Perhaps some thoughts of 
this kind were passing through the minds 
of the principal officers of the expedition 
when they had finished the last consul- 
tation upon the details, and were about 
to take leave of General Baldy Smith at 
head-quarters. General Grant smoked 
his cigar tranquilly before the fire. Some 
of the younger officers expected a word 
of encouragement or admonition from 
the hero of Vicksburg before they set 
out on the expedition upon which he de- 
pended for the junction of his converg- 
ing armies. He looked out of the win- 
dow at the slow rain, and remarked that 
it might be bad for the Tennessee crops 
next spring. He had no other appre- 
hension, it seemed. 

At three o'clock on the morning of 
October 27th the attacking force em- 
barked at Chattanooga. It was found 
that the men were so crowded in the 
pontoons that they were compelled to 
stand, steadying themselves in the top- 
pling craft by leaning on their guns. 
Oars had been provided, with a detail 
from the pontoon corps to man them, 
but they could be little used, so crowded 
were the pontoons. However, the river 
was running full, with a swift current, 
and it was thought that this would float 
the pontoons to the ferry by daybreak, 
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thus giving the necessary cover of dark- 
ness for the voyage and daylight for the 
fight. The pontoons were ranged along 
the bank, and pushed off into the cur- 
rent simultaneously, that they might 
keep as near together as possible. The 
night was not dark, but a fog lay upon 
the river and the valleys. As the pon- 
toons were swept on below the town and 
neared the enemy’s pickets at Lookout 
Mountain, the buglers of the beleaguer- 
ed army sounded the reveille in the ears 
of the expedition on its way to raise the 
siege. 

On went the pontoons until they were 
passing close to the shore where Bragg’s 
pickets were thickly posted. A sharp. 
cry arose from the pontoon next in rear 
of that in which was Hazen, the com- 
mander of the expedition. ‘* Perdition !” 
cried the commander in a suppressed 
The of- 
ficer in rear explained that one of his 
men had been swept overboard by a 
snag projecting above the water. 
whirling current and the fog there was 
no help for the poor fellow, whose des- 
pairing cry had nearly betrayed his com- 
rades to their foes. So close to the hos- 
tile bank were the pontoons drifting that 
the oars were stopped entirely, for fear 
of giving an alarm. A huge black mass 
loomed slowly up in front, like a dense 
cloud against the lighter sky. The pon- 
toons were passing the overhanging rocks 
of Lookout Mountain. Three hundred 
feet above, the Southern pickets sat round 
their little fires close to the edge of the 
cliff. They might have hurled down the 
loose stones lying about them and sunk 
the silent foes floating beneath. But 
snatches of song, and now then a word 
of banter or of jest, came down from the 
unsuspicious pickets to the ears of the 
men in the pontoons as the eddying cur- 
rent in the bend of the river carried them 
swiftly on, There was a mile of low shore, 
closely picketed, beyond Lookout, and 
then the ridge above the ferry was to be 
skirted for another mile before the point 
of attack would be reached. 

The first rays of the morning light 
were breaking upon the summit of Look- 
out Mountain when the leading pontoons 
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approached the ferry-landing. Perfect 
_ Stillness was upon everything around. 

It was a moment of breathless suspense 
when the leading pontoon, twice the size 
of the others and containing fifty men, 
came abreast of the landing. There was 
no movement of its crew to pull in to 
the shore: its commander had mistaken 
the point. The big pontoon was drifting 
rapidly past the landing when the com- 
mander of the expedition, unable to qui- 
etly see those good men float on out 
of the fight soon to begin, shouted in a 
frenzy of impatience, ‘Pull in, Colonel 
Foy !—pull in! pull in!” Instantly there 
was the flash of a rifle at the landing, 
and an Enfield bullet whistled over the 
water. Then the black and silent river, 
the sleeping hills, the quiet valleys, the 
noiseless pontoon-crews, the drowsy 
guard at the landing, the slumbering 
enemy in the camps beyond, the waiting 
reinforcements on the other side, —all 
leaped into life and action at the crack 
' of that rifle. The coming attack was 
discovered, the alarm was given. There 
was no further need of silence. The dark 
river rang with the words of command as 
the officers in the pontoons urged their 
oarsmen to pull for the landing. The 
landing itself resounded with the quick 
shouts of the officers of its surprised 
guard. A moment more and the camps 
in the valley beyond were sending forth 
the sounds of pealing bugle and rattling 
drum as the alarm spread rapidly along. 
The hoarse shouts of officers, the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs upon the roads, and all 
the various din of a night-alarm came 
through the gorge at the landing as the 
first of the pontoons grated upon the 
shore. At the same instant a score of 
randont shots from Turchin’s men across 
the river whizzed over toward the landing 
in answer to the first shot of the surprised 
guard. But this murderous mistake was 
soon corrected, for Baldy Smith was there 
with Turchin. 

Out leaped the men upon the shore— 
one, two, three pontoon-loads in quick 
succession. Instinctively, the men fell 
into line, and once more the battle-flags 
of the Army of the Cumberland were un- 
furled before the foe in the open field. 
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Almost as soon as the astonished South-. 
ern guard had formed its ranks the as- 
sailants dashed up the low bank and 


‘charged at a run. They met a fast and 


wild fire from the guard: they gave an 
answering volley, and then they were 
upon the defenders of the gorge. Short 
work they made of it in the gray fog 
and the brightening dawn. A dozen 
men of the guard lay dead or groaning 
upon the ground, abandoned by their 
comrades in headlong flight. Behind 
them one pontoon after another came 
rapidly to shore, and discharged its men 
to hasten up and join the swelling ranks 
of the assailants. A company was start- 
ed to the left, another to the right, to 
climb the ridge and dislodge the pickets | 
along the crest. Four hundred yards 
above the landing Colonel Wiley led the 
men from the rear pontoons straight up 
the face of the ridge, clinging to shrub 
and tree and rock in the precipitous as- 
cent. To right and left along the ridge 
went the companies from the landing, 
striking the hostile picket-posts succes- 
sively. It was a headlong rush along the 
crest, a glimpse of a gray coat or two in 
the fog, the crack of a Springfield rifle, 
a surrender or a tumbling flight down 
the ridge, and then on to the next post. 
Up through the valley the alarm spread 
as the rattling musketry echoed among 
the hills. Far-off Lookout caught it up, 
and from batteries on side and summit 
belched forth the dread alarm in aimless 
thunders on the fog below. Back and 
forth across the river the pontoons plied, 
bringing over the remainder of the at- 
tacking brigade. 

Twelve hundred trusty men now held 
the captured landing and lined the crest 
of the ridge on each side. From the 
main body at the landing a skirmish- 
line was started forward into the valley, 
whence came the thickening sounds of 
alarm and the sharp command of officers 
hurrying their men into position. The 
advancing skirmishers came upon an 
opposing line, unseen in the fog until 
they were close together. There was no 
time for a word of command on either 
side, and no need. Instantly the com- 
batants leveled their pieces—Springfield 
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against Enfield rifle. He fired first who 
could. A hundred duels in ten seconds, 
half a hundred men stretched out upon 
the earth, and then the assailants held 
the ground. At the river, Baldy Smith 
hastened the laying of the pontoon-bridge, 
which was begun before the enemy had 
realized the success of the attack. 

Some of the prisoners taken on the 
ridge said that the Southern force in the 
valley was Law’s brigade of Longstreet’s 
corps. It was not expected that these 
troops would abandon their position, even 
after the landing had been successfully 
made, without an effort. They soon sent 
a line forward to attack the captors on 
the ridge and at the landing. There was 
some sharp fighting, with losses on both 
sides, but the attack. was unsuccessful. 
Another attack followed—this time rather 
a faint-hearted one and easily repulsed— 
and then the fighting died down to a fit- 
ful contest by the skirmishers. The fog 
was still thick in the valley when the 
men on the ridge heard the sound of ar- 
tillery-wheels rapidly whirling along one 
of the valley-roads. The approaching bat- 
tery seemed to be charging the skirmish- 
line, so near the sound came. Suddenly it 
stopped, and the voice of the captain was 
plainly, audible as he gave the command 
to unlimber the guns and load. Then a 
ball of flame burst out in the gray fog, 
and a shrieking shell flew over the ridge 
and burst far beyond. Another and an- 
other followed, all high and harmless. 
“That is to cover a retreat. They’re on 
the run!” exclaimed an officer on the 
ridge. In a moment an order was giv- 
en to advance the skirmish-line from the 
foot of the ridge toward the Southern 


battery. “Quick! quick and silently !” 
was the command to the skirmishers, in 
the hope to reach the battery before it 
could retreat. Quickly and silently the 
skirmishers moved forward, each man 
peering into the fog to catch a glimpse 
of the men about the thundering battery. 
Two or three of the skirmishers saw a sin- 
gle horseman’s head, his face thrust far 
forward over his horse’s neck as he gazed 
intently into the fog toward his advancing 
foes. Before a gun could be raised the 
watching horseman wheeled his steed 
and vanished into the fog. Instantly 
the battery stopped its fire, and the hur- 
ried orders of its commander were heard 
urging his men to desperate efforts to get 
away. The skirmishers were closing fast 
upon the bold artilleryman: it seemed 


_as if they could almost reach him with © 


their bayonets, but—a plague upon the 
fog for once !—they could not see him. A 
hundred paces more would have secured 
the prize, when the artilleryman wheeled 
his battery into the road and went off at 
a gallop to join his comrades. 

Before the sun was yet high over Look- 
out Mountain the fog was lifted from the 
valley, in which not a foe remained. The 
pontoon-bridge was finished, the siege 
of Chattanooga was raised, and the con- 
centration of the converging armies was 
assured for the grand assault on Mission 
Ridge. Before the sun went down again 
the captors of Brown’s Ferry, looking far 
across the valley, saw the head of Hook- 
er’s corps coming over the hills on the 
route from Nashville—coming with full 
haversacks from the land of plenty to re- 
inforce the starving Army. of the Cumber- 
land. §Rosext Lewis KIMBERLY. . 
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April 4. 

AN you believe that we are crying 
out for rain already, and anxiously 
scanning the clouds as they bank up 
over the high hills to the south-west? 
But so it is. It would be a dreadful mis- 
fortune if the real dry weather were to 
set in so early, and without the usual 
heavy downfall of rain which fills the 
tanks and spruits, and wards off the evil 
day of a short water-supply and no grass. 
Besides which, everybody here faithfully 
promises pleasanter weather — weather 
more like one’s preconceived idea of the 
climate of Natal—after a regular three 
days’ rain. Itis high time—for my tem- 
per, as well as for the tanks—that this 
rain should come, for the slow, dragging 
summer days are now only broken by 
constant gales of hot wind. These same 
hot winds are worse than anything—more 
exasperating and more exhausting—nor 
does a drop of dew fall at night to refresh 
the fast-browning vegetation over which 
they scatter a thick haze of dust. Hot 
winds are bad enough in India, lived 
through in large, airy, lofty rooms, with 
mats of fragrant grass kept constantly 
wet and hung at every door and window— 
with punkahs and ice, and all the neces- 
sary luxury and idle calm of Indian life. 
What must they be here—and remember, 
the wind is just as hot, only it blows for 
shorter intervals, instead of continuously 
for months—in small houses, with low 
rooms of eight or ten feet square, and in 
a country where the mistress of the house 
is head-cook, head-nurse, head-house- 
maid, and even head-coachman and 
gardener, and where a glass of cold wa- 
ter is a luxury only dreamed of in one’s 
feverish slumbers? Nature demands 
that we should all be lotos-eaters and lie 
“propt on beds of amaranth and moly” 
—at all events from November to April. 
Necessity insists on our rising early and 
going to bed late, and eating the bread 
of carefulness during all those hot weeks. 
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That is to say, one must work very hard 
one’s self if one desires to have a toler- 
ably clean and comfortable house and to 
live in any sort of rational and civilized 
fashion. For my part, I like hard work, 
speaking generally, but zo¢ in a hot wind. 
Yet people seem to be pretty well, except 
their tempers—again speaking for myself 
—so I suppose the climate is disagreeable 
rather than actually unhealthy. 

I feel it is exceedingly absurd the way 
I dilate incessantly upon three topics— 
roads (I promise faithfully not to say a 
word about ¢hem this time), weather (I 


‘have had my grumble at that, and feel 


all the better for it), and servants. We 
have lately added to our establishment 
a Kafir-girl who is a real comfort and 
help. Ma/ia—for Kafirs cannot pro- 
nounce the letter 7; ‘‘red’’ is always 
“led” with them, and so on—is a short, 
fat, good-humored-looking damsel of fif- 
teen years of age, but who looks thirty. 
Regarded as a servant, there is still much 
to be desired, in spite of the careful and 
excellent training she has enjoyed in the 
household of the bishop of Natal, but as 
a playmate for G——, who is teaching 
her the noble game of cricket, or as a 
nursemaid for the baby, she is indeed a 
treasure of sweet-temper and willingness. 
To be sure, she did race the perambula- 
tor down a steep hill the other day, up- 
setting the baby and breaking the small 
vehicle into bits, but still English nurse- 
maids do the same, and do not tell the 
truth about it at once, as Malia did. It 
was done to amuse the two children, and 
answered that part of the programme 
excellently well, even the final upset 
eliciting peals of laughter from both the 
mischievous monkeys. It is also rather 
singular that in spite of the extreme 
slowness and deliberation of her move- 
ments she breaks quite as much crock- 
ery in a week as any one else would in 
a year. And she is so inexpressibly 
quaint about it all that one has neither 
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the heart nor the command of counte- 
nance requisite to scold. I handed her 


a saucer last night to put down. The 


next moment she remarked in her sin- 
gularly sweet and gentle voice and pret- 
ty, musical accent, ‘ Now, ‘here is the 
saucer in three pieces.” So it was; and 
how she broke it without dropping it 
must ever be a mystery tome. It was 


_ like a conjuring trick, but it occurs some- 


what too often. Malia ought not to be a 
housemaid at all, for she has a thirst for 
knowledge which is very remarkable, 
and a good deal of musical talent. She 
speaks and reads three languages—Ka- 
fir, English and Dutch—with perfect 
ease and fluency; and is trying hard to 
learn to write, practicing incessantly on 
a slate; she is always whistling or sing- 
ing, or picking out tunes on a sort of 
pipe, on which she plays some airs very 
prettily. Every spare moment of her 
time she is poring over a book, and her 
little Kafir Bible is ever at hand. I wish 
with all my heart that I had time to teach 
her to write and to learn Kafir from her 
myself, but except on Sunday, when I 
read with her and hear her say some 
hymns, I never have a moment. She is 
so anxious to learn, poor girl! that she 
watches her opportunity, and when I sit 
down to brush my hair or lace my boots 
she drops on one knee by my side, pro- 
duces her book from her pocket, and 
says in the most ca/inante voice, “Sall I 
lead to you a little, inkosa casa?” Who 
could have the heart to say no, although 
my gravity is sorely tried by some pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation? She cannot 


say “such ;”’ it is too harsh, and the near-. 


est we can arrive at, after many efforts, 
is. “sush.”” Almost every word has a 
vowel tacked on to the end, so as to 
bring it as near to her own liquid, soft- 
sounding Zulu as possible. I think what 
upsets me most is to hear our first parents 
perseveringly called ‘“’Dam and Eva,” 
but indeed most of the Bible names are 
difficult of recognition. Yet her idioms 
are perfect, and she speaks in well- 
chosen, rather elegant phraseology. Ev- 
ery alternate Sunday, Malia goes down 
to town dressed in the smartest of bright 


pink cotton frocks, made very full and 
Vor. 


very short, a clean white apron, and a 
sky-blue kerchief arranged on her head 
in a becoming turban. Malia’s shy grins 
of delight and pride as she comes thus 
arrayed to make me her parting curtsey 
are quite charming to behold, and dis- 
play a set of teeth which it would be 
hard to match for beauty anywhere out 
of Kafirland. Indeed, all these people 
seem to possess most exquisite teeth, and 
they take great care of them, rinsing 
their mouths and polishing these even, | 
glistening pearls at every opportunity. 
The more I see of the Kafirs, the more 
I like them. People tell me they are 
unreliable, but I find them gay and 
good-humored, docile and civil. Every 
cowherd on the veldt has his pretty 
“sako”’ bow (phonetic spelling again, 
on my part) as he passes me when I am 
fern or grass-seed hunting in the early 
morning, and I hear incessant peals of 
laughter from kitchen and stable. Of 
course, laughter probably means idle- 
ness, but I have not the heart to go out 
every time (as indeed I ought, I believe) 
and make them, as Mr. Toots calls it, 
“resume their studies.” Their mirth is 
very different from that of my old friends 
the West Indian negroes, who are always 
chattering and grinning. The true Ka- 
firs wear a stolid expression of counte- 
nance in public, and are not easily moved 
to signs of surprise or amusement, but at 
home they seem to.me a very merry and 
sociable people. Work is always a dif- 
ficulty and a disagreeable to them, and 
I fear that many generations must pass 
before a Kafir will do a hand’s turn more 
than is actually necessary to keep his 
body and soul together. They are very 
easily trained as domestic servants, in 
spite of the drawback of not understand- 
ing half what is said to them, and they 
make especially good grooms. The most 
discouraging part of the training process, 
however, is that it is wellnigh perpetual, 
for except gypsies I don’t believe there 
is on the face of the earth a more rest- 
less, unsettled human being than your 
true Kafir. Change he seems to crave 
for, and change he will have, acknow- 
ledging half his time that he knows it 
must be for the worse. He will leave a 
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comfortable, easy place, where he is well 
treated and perfectly happy, for harder 
work, and often blows, just for the sake 
of a change. No kindness can attach 
him, except in the rarest instances, and 
nothing upon earth could induce him to 
forego his periodical visits to his own 
kraal. This means a return, for the time 
being, to barbarism, which seems very 
strange when a man has had time to get 
accustomed to clothes and a good room 
and good food, and the hundred and one 
tastes which civilization teaches. Imag- 
ine laying aside the comforts and decen- 
cies of life to creep in at the low door of 
a big beehive, and squat naked round 
a huge fire, smoking filthy tobacco and 
drinking a kind of beer which is made 
from mealies! I’ve often seen this beer, 
and Charlie is very anxious I should 
taste it, bringing me some occasionally 
in an old biscuit-tin with assurances that 
“Ma’” will find it very good. But I 
cannot get beyond looking at it, for it is 
difficult to associate the idea of beer with 
a thick liquid resembling dirty chocolate 
more than anything else. So I always 
stave off the evil day of tasting with ingeni- 
ous excuses. 

Perhaps the Kafirs are more behind- 
hand in medical faith than in any other 
respect. The other day one of our Ka- 
firs had a bad bilious attack, and, de- 
clining all offers of more civilized treat- 
ment, got one of his own physicians to 
bleed him in the great toe, with, as he 
declared, the happiest effect. Certain it 
is that in the afternoon he reported him- 
self as perfectly well. But the most ex- 
traordinary kind of remedy came be- 
fore me quite lately. Tom had a fright- 
ful headache, which is not to be wonder- 
ed at, considering how that boy smokes 
the strongest tobacco out of a cow’s horn 
morning, noon and night, to say noth- 
ing of incessant snuff-taking. The first 
I heard of Tom’s headache was when 
Charlie came to ask me for a remedy ; 
which I thought very nice on his part, 
because he and Tom live in a chronic 
state of quarreling, and half my time is 
taken, up in keeping the peace between 
them. However, I told Charlie that I 
knew of no remedy for a bad headache 


except going to bed, and that was what 
I should advise Tom to do. Charlie 
smiled rather contemptuously, as if pity- 
ing my ignorance, and asked if I would 
give him a box of wooden matches. Now, 
matches are a standing grievance in a 
Kafir establishment, and go at the rate 
of a box a day if not carefully locked 
up; so I, failing to connect wooden 


matches and Tom’s headache together, - 


began a reproachful catalogue of how 
many boxes he had asked for lately. 
Charlie, however, hastily cut me short 
by saying, “But, ma’, it for make Tom 
well.” So of course I produced a box of 
Bryant & May, and stood by to watch 
Charlie doctoring Tom. Match after 
match did Charlie strike, holding the 
flaming splinter up Tom’s exceedingly 
wide nostrils, until the box was empty. 
Tom winced a good deal, but bore this 
singeing process with great fortitude. Ev- 
ery now and then he cried out, as well 
he might, when Charley thrust a freshly- 
lighted match up his nose, but on the 
whole he stood it bravely, and by the 
time the matches were all burned out he 
declared his headache was quite cured, 
and that he was ready to go and chop 
wood; nor would he listen to the idea 
of going to bed. “It very good stuff to 
smell, ma’,’”’ said Charlie: “it burn de 
sickness away.” Kafirs are inexpress- 
ibly queer, too, about their domestic ar- 
rangements; and I had a long argument 
with a Kafir-woman only the other day, 
through Malia’s interpretation, as to the 
propriety of killing one of her babies 
when she chanced to have twins. My 
dusky friend declared it was much the 
best plan, and one which was always fol- 
lowed when the whites did not interfere. 
If both children were kept alive, she 
averred they would both be wretched, 
puny little creatures, and would be quite 
sure to die eventually; so, as a Kafir 
looks to his children to take care of and 
work for him, even in his middle-age, 
the sons by their wages, the daughters 
by their dowries, or rather by the prices 
paid for them, she declared it was very 
bad economy to try and rear two babies 
at once, and calmly recapitulated the in- 
stances in her own and her neighbors’ 


families where one wretched twin had 
been killed to give the other a better 
chance. She confessed she had been 
much puzzled upon one occasion when 
the twins were a girl and a boy, for both 
would have been useful hereafter. “I 
thought of the cows I should get for the 
girl,” she said, “and then I thought of 
the boy’s wages, and I didn’t know which 
to keep; but the girl, she cry most, so I 
kill her, and the boy grow up very good 
boy—earn plenty money.” That was 
Malia’s interpretation, for, although she 
speaks excellent English, when another 
person’s words have to be reproduced 
her tenses get a little confused and jum- 
bled up. But she is a capital mouth- 
piece, and it always amuses me to bar- 
gain, through her, for my eggs and chick- 
ens and mealies. Sorry bargaining it is, 
generally resulting in my paying double 
the market-price for these commodities. 
Lately 1 have been even more fleeced 
than usual, especially by my egg-man, 
who is an astute old Kafir, very much 
adorned with circlets of copper wire on 
his legs and arms. He brings his eggs 
in a bag, which he swings about so reck- 
lessly that it is a perpetual marvel to me 
how they escape annihilation. Every 
time he comes he adds threepence to the 
price of his eggs per dozen on account 
of the doubled hut-tax; and I assure 
him that in time it will end in my having 
paid the whole amount instead of him. 
Hitherto, the natives have paid a tax of 
seven shillings per annum on each hut, 
but this year it has been doubled ; so the 
Kafirs very sensibly make their white 
customers pay a heavy percentage on 
the necessaries of life with which they 
supply them. It is exactly what it used 
to be in London three or four years ago, 
when coals were so costly: everything 
rose in price, from china vases down to 
hairpins; so now this doubled hut-tax is 
the excuse for a sudden rise in the value 
of eggs, fowls, cows, mealies and what 
not. I don't understand political econ- 
omy myself, but it always seems to me 
a curious fact that although every article 
of food or clothing is only too ready to 
jump up in price on the smallest excuse, 
it never comes down again. \ try to chaff 
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my old Kafir egg-merchant, and show 
him by figures that his extra charge for 
eggs pays his extra seven shillings in 
about six weeks. I endeavor to per- 
suade him, after this increased tax is thus 
provided for, to go back to his original 
price, but he smiles knowingly and shakes 
his head, murmuring, “ Ka, ka,” which 
appears to mean “No.” 

All this time, however, I am longing 
to tell you of a famous tea-party I have 
had here lately—a regular “drum,” only 
it beat all the London teas hollow, even 
with dear little “‘Minas’’* thrown into 
the bargain, because in the corner of 
my cards were the words “Tea and 
witches.” Now, I ask you, could any 
one wish for a greater excitement than 
that to enliven a summer afternoon? At- 
tractive as was the bait, it was a blunder 
or a fib—which you choose—for, so far 
from being witches, my five extraordi- 
nary performers were the sworn enemies 
of witches, being, in fact, ‘“ witch-find- 
ers,” or “ witch-doctors,” as they are just 
as often called. I am quite sure that no 
one has ever suffered so much anxiety 
about a small entertainment as I did 
about that tea-party. Of course, there 
was the usual thunderstorm due that 
afternoon, and not until the last moment, 
when the clouds rolled off toward the 
Umgeni valley, leaving us a glorious sky 
and a pleasant breeze, did I cease to fear 
that the whole thing might prove a fiasco. 
By the time I had begun to have con- 
fidence in the weather came a distracted 
message from the obliging neighbor who 
supplies me with milk, to say that, as ill- 
luck would have it, her cows had select- 
ed this particular afternoon of all the 
year to stray away and get themselves 
impounded, and that consequently the 
delivery of sundry bottles (everything is 
sold in bottles here) of new milk was as 
uncertain as—what shall I say ?—Natal 
weather, for nothing can be more un- 
certain than ¢ha¢. Imagine my dismay ! 
No one even dared to suggest preserved 
milk to me, so well known is my antip- 
athy to that miserable makeshift. I 
should have sat me down and wept if at © 


* A wonderful performing dog exhibited by Ma- 
dame Hager, and much in request last season. 
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that moment I had not discovered a small 
herd of cattle wending their way across 
the veldt to my neighbor’s gate. Oh 
joy! the milk and the weather were all 
right! But what was that enormous mob 
of shouting, singing Kafirs clamoring 
outside my garden fence? They were 
my witch-finders, escorted by nearly the 
whole black population of Maritzburg: 
they had arrived about three hours be- 
fore the proper time, and were asking for 
some place to dressin, not from any fastid- 
iousness, but simply because they didn’t 
want profane eyes to witness the details 
of assuming their professional decora- 
tions. Remember, there was not a white 
man nearer than Maritzburg, and there 
was nothing upon earth to prevent any 
number of these excited, shouting men 
and boys from walking into my little 
house, or at least helping themselves to 
anything off the tea-tables,‘ which the 
servants were beginning to arrange in 
the verandah. But they were as docile 
and obedient as possible, readily acced- 
ing to my desire that they should remain 
outside the fence, and asking for nothing 
except copious draughts of water. Cer- 
tainly, I was armed with a talisman, for 
I went out to them myself, with one of 
my numerous “ Jacks”’ as an interpreter, 
and told them they must all sit down 
and wait patiently until Mr. S—— (their 
own beloved inkosi) came, adding that 
he would be there immediately. That 
was a fib, for he could not come until 
late, but an excellent substitute very soon 
appeared and set my mind partly at rest. 
I say, only “ partly,”’ because I had been 
so teased about my party. F—— had 
been especially aggravating, observing 
from time to time that my proceedings 
were at once illegal and improper, add- 
ing that “he was surprised at me.” Can 
you imagine anything more trying? And 
yet I knew quite well all the time that he 
was just as anxious to see these people 
as we were, only he persisted in being 
semi-official and disagreeable. Never 
mind: I triumphed over him afterward, 
when it all went off so well. When I 
had leisure to think of anything but 
whether there would be a riot or not, I 
had horrible misgivings about the com- 
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pulsory scantiness of my invitations. I 
should have liked to ask all my acquaint- 
ances, as well as the few friends I had 
invited, but what is one to do with a 
doll’s house and a dozen tea-cups? 
Those were my resources, and I taxed 
them to the uttermost as it was. One 
cannot hire things here, and I had no 
place to put them if I could; but it is 
horrid to feel, as I did, that heaps of 
people must have wondered why they 
were left out. 

At last five o’clock came, bringing with 
it a regiment of riders, thirsting for tea 
and clamorous to see the witches, want- 
ing their fortunes told, their lost trinkets 
found, and Heaven knows what besides. 
“They are not witches at all,” I said 
gravely: “they are witch-finders, and I 
believe the whole thing is very wrong.” 
There was a depressing announcement 
for one’s hostess to make! But it had a 
good effect for the moment, and sent my 
guests quietly off to console themselves 
with their tea: ‘hat, at least, could not 
be wrong, especially as the milk had ar- 
rived, new and delicious. In the mean 
time, kind Mr. F—— had gone off to 
fetch the witches, as everybody persist- 
ed in calling them, and presently they 
appeared in full official dress, walking 
along in a measured, stately step, keep- 
ing time and tune to the chanting of a 
body-guard of girls and women who sang 
continuously, in a sort of undertone, a 
montonous kind of march. They made 
an excellent stage-entrance—grave, com- 
posed, erect of carriage and dauntless of 
mien. These Amazonian women walk- 
ed past the verandah, raising their hand, 
as the men do, with the low cry of “In- 
kosi!’’ in salutation. Their pride is to 
be looked upon as men when once they 
take up this dread profession, which is 
also shared with them by men. They 
are permitted to bear shield and spear 
as warriors, and they hunt and kill with 
their own hands the wild beasts and rep- 
tiles whose skins they wear. Their day 
is over and ended, however, for the cru- 
elties practiced under their auspices had 
risen to a great height, and it is now 
against the law to seek out a witch by 
means of these pitiless women. It is not 
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difficult to understand—bearing in mind 
the superstition and cruelty which exist- 
ed in remote parts of England not so 
very long ago—how powerful such wo- 
men became among a savage people, or 
how tempting an opportunity they could 
furnish of getting rid of anenemy. Of 
course, they are exceptional individuals, 
more observant, more shrewd and more 
dauntless than the average fat, hard- 
working Kafir-women, besides possess- 
ing the contradictory mixture of great 
physical powers and strong hysterical 
tendencies. They work themselves up 
to a pitch of frenzy, and get to believe 
as firmly in their own supernatural dis- 
cernment as any individual among the 
trembling circle of Zulus to whom a 
touch from the whisk they carry in their 
hands is a sentence of instant death. It 
gave a certain grim interest to what a 
Scotch friend called the “ ploy” to know 
that it had once been true, and I begged 
Mr. F. to explain to them before they 
began that the only reason I had wanted 
to see them arose from pure curiosity to 
know whatthey looked like, how they were 
dressed, and so forth, and that I quite 
understood that it was all nonsense and 
very wrong and against the law to do, 


really, but that this was only a play and 


pretence. Shall I confess that I felt rath- 
er ashamed at making this public avowal ? 
But my conscience demanded it clamor- 
ously, and I felt many misgivings lest 
I should indeed be causing any “weak 
brother to offend.’’ However, it was too 
late now for scruples, and a sort of shout 
came up from the good-humored, well- 
behaved crowd outside, assuring mie they 
knew it was only for fun and that it was 
quite right, and they were glad for the 
English “inkosa-casa”’ and her friends 
to see an old custom which it was a good 
thing to have done with. This little 
speech, so full of true tact, put me at 
my ease at once, and we all took up our 
position at one side of the little semi- 
circular lawn, where the dance-crescent 
was already formed, supplying ourselves 
the place of the supposed ring of spec- 
tators and victims. 1 wish I could make 
you see the scene as I saw it, and shall 
ever see it when I look back upon it. 
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The first original “tail” of my witch- 
finders had been supplemented by a 
crowd of people who formed a back- 
ground, keeping perfectly quiet, and, 
though uninvited and unexpected, giv- 
ing not the slightest trouble. That is the 
odd part of a colony: individuals are 
rougher, less polite and more brusque 
and overbearing than the people one 
is accustomed to see in England, but the 
moment it comes to a great concourse of 
people, then the absolute respectability 
of class asserts itself, and the crowd— 
the “rough” element being conspicuous 
by its absence—is far more orderly than 
any assemblage of a dozen people else- 
where. Imagine a villa at Wimbledon or 
Putney, and some four or five hundred 
uninvited people calmly walking into the 
grounds to look at something they wish- 
ed to see, without a ghost of a policeman 
or authority in charge! Yet that was our 
predicament for an hour or two, and not 
a leaf or rosebud or blade of grass was 
touched or injured in any way, nor was 
there a sound to be heard to mar the 
tranquil beauty of that summer evening. 
It was indeed “a beauteous evening, 
calm and free”’—in spite of my chronic 
state of grumbling at the climate and 
weather, I must acknowledge ¢a¢—an 
evening which might have been made 
to order. Recent rains had washed the 
surrounding hills, brightened the dust- 
laden grass to green once more, and fresh- 
ened up everything. The amphitheatre 
of rising ground which surrounds Mar- 
itzburg had never looked more beautiful, 
with purple and blue shadows passing 
over it from the slow-sailing clouds above. 
Toward the west the sky was gently 
taking that peculiar amethystic glow 
which precedes a fine sunset, and the 
sun itself laid long, parting lances of 
pure golden light across hill and dale 
around. A fresh air came up from the 
south, blowing softly across the downs, 
and sleepy, picturesque little Maritzburg 
—empty for the afternoon of its inhabit- 
ants, I should fancy—nestled cozily up 
against the undulating ground opposite. 
Then, to come nearer home, just outside 
our sod-fence a line of dusky faces rose 
above the ferns and waving grasses— 
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faces whose gleaming eyes were riveted 
on the performers within. The little 
drive and garden-paths were crowded 
with strangers, white and colored—all, 
as I said before, perfectly quiet and 
orderly, but evidently interested and 
amused. A semicircle of girls and wo- 
men—some in gay civilized garb, some 
in coarsest drapery, some with drowsy 
babies hung at their backs, some with 
bright beads on wrist and neck, but all 
earnest and intent on their part—stood 
like the chorus of a Greek play, beating 
their hands together and singing a low 
monotonous chant, the measure and 
rhythm of which changed every now 
and again with a stamp andaswing. A 
pace or two in front of these singers were 
the witch-finders in full ceremonial dress. 
Collectively, they are known by the name 
of the “Izinyanga” or “Abangoma,” 
but each had of course het distinctive 
name, and each belonged to a separate 
tribe. Conspicuous from her great height, 
Nozinyanga first caught my eye, her 
floating, helmet-like plume of the tail- 
feathers of the saka-bula bird shading 
_her fierce face, made still more gruesome 
by wafers of red paint on cheek and 
brow. In her right hand she held a 
light sheaf of assegais or lances, and on 
her left arm was slung a small pretty 
shield of dappled ox hide. Her petti- 
coat was less characteristic than that of 
her sister-performers, being made of a 
couple of large gay handkerchiefs worn 
kiltwise. But she made up for the short- 
comings of characteristic decoration in 
her skirts by the splendor of the bead 
necklaces and armlets, fringes of goat's 
hair and scarlet tassels, with which she 
was covered from throat to waist. A 
baldric of leopard skin was fastened 
across her capacious chest, and down her 
back hung a beautifully dried and flat- 
tened skin of an enormous boa constrict- 
or. This creature must have been of a 
prodigious length, for, whilst its hooded 
head was fastened at the broad nape of 
Nozinyanga’s neck, its tail dragged some 
two feet or so on the ground behind her. 
Now, Nozinyanga stood something like 
six feet two inches on her bare feet, but 
although I first looked at her, attracted 


by her tall stature and defiant pose, the 
proceedings were really opened by a 
small, lithe woman with a wonderfully 
pathetic, wistful face, who seemed more 
in earnest than her big sisters, and who 
in her day must doubtless have brushed 
away many a man’s life with the quag- 
ga’s tail she brandished so lightly. 
Tomake you understand the terrible in- 
terest attaching to these women, I ought 
to explain to you here that it used to be the 
custom whenever anything went wrong, 
either politically or socially, among the 
Zulus and other tribes, to attribute the 
shortcomings to witch-agency. The next 


step to be taken, after coming to this res- © 


olution, was to seek out and destroy the 
witch or witches; and for this purpose a 
great meeting would be summoned by 
order of the king and under his super- 
intendence, and a large ring of natives 
would sit trembling and in fear of their 
lives on the ground. In the centre of 
these danced the witch-finders or witch- 
doctors; and as they gradually lashed 
themselves up to a frantic state of frenzy 
—bordering, in fact, on demoniacal pos- 
session—they lightly switched with their 
quagga tail one or other of the quivering 
spectators. No sooner had the fatal brush 
passed over the victim than he was drag- 
ged away and butchered on the spot; and 
not only he, but all the live things in his 
hut—wives and children, dogs and cats 
—not a stick left standing or a living 
creature breathing. Sometimes a whole 
kraal was exterminated in this fashion; 
and it need not be told what a method 
it became of gratifying private revenge 
and paying off old scores. Of all the 
blessings, so unwillingly and grudgingly 
admitted, which ever so partial a civiliza- 
tion has brought to these difficult, lazy, 
and yet pugnacious Kafir people, none 
can be greater, surely, than the rule 
which strictly forbids this sort of Lynch 
law from being carried out anywhere, 
under any circumstances, by these priest- 
esses of a cruel faith. Now, perhaps, you 
see why there was such a strong under- 
current of interest and excitement be- 
neath the light laughter and frolic of our 
summer-afternoon tea-party. 

Nozilwane was the name of this terri- 
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ble little sorceress, who frightened more 
than one of us more thoroughly than we 
should like to acknowledge, peering up 
in our faces, as she hung about the group 
of guests, with a weird and wistful glance 
which was both uncanny and uncomfort- 
able. She was really beautifully dressed 
for her part in lynx skins folded over and 
over from waist to knee, and the upper 
part of her body covered by strings of 
wild beasts’ teeth and fangs, skeins of 
brilliantly -hued yarn, beads, strips of 
snake skin and fringes of Angora goat 
fleece. This was a singularly effective 
and graceful decoration, worn round the 
body and above each elbow, and falling 
in soft white flakes among the gay color- 
ing and against the dusky skin. Lynx 
tails hung down like lappets on each side 
of her face, which was overshadowed, al- 
most hidden, by the profusion of saka- 
bula feathers. This bird has a very beau- 
tiful plumage, and is sufficiently rare for 
the natives to attach a peculiar value and 
charm to the tail-feathers. They are like 
those of a young cock, curved and slen- 
der, and of a dark-chestnut color, with a 
white eye at the extreme tip of each fea- 
ther. Among this floating, thick plumage 
small bladders were interspersed, and 
skewers and pins fashioned out of tusks. 
All the witch-finders wear their own hair 
(or rather wool) alike; that is, highly 
greased and twisted up with twine until 
it loses the appearance of hair complete- 
-ly, and hangs around their faces like a 
thick fringe dyed deep red. 

Nozilwane stepped out with a creeping, 
cat-like gesture, bent double, as if she 
were seeking out a trail. Every move- 
ment of her undulating body kept time 
to the beat.of the girls’ hands and the 
low, crooning chant. Presently, she af- 
fected to find the clew she sought, and 
sprang aloft with a series of wild pirou- 
ettes, shaking her spears and brandish- 
ing her little shield in a frenzied fashion. 
But Nomaruso, albeit much taller and in 
less good condition than the lady of the 
lynx skins, was determined that she 
should not. remain the cynosure of our 
eyes; and she too, with a yell and a 
caper, cut into the dance to the sound 
of louder grunts and faster hand-claps. 
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Nomaruso turned her back to us a good 
deal in her performances, conscious of a 
magnificent snake skin, studded besides 
in a regular pattern with brass-headed 
nails, which floated like a streamer down 
her back. She wore a magnificent jupon 
of leopard skins decorated with red ro- 
settes, and her toilette was altogether 
more recherché and artistic than any of 
the others. Her bangles were brighter, 
her goat fringes whiter, and her face 
more carefully painted. Yet Nozilwane 
held her own gallantly in virtue of being 
a mere bag of bones, and also having 
youth and a firm belief in herself on her 
side. The others, though they all joined 
in hunting out a phantom foe, and tri- 
umphed over his discovery in turn, were 
soon breathless and exhausted, and glad 
to be led away by some of the attendant 
women to be anointed and to drink wa- - 
ter. Besides which, they were all of a 
certain age, and less inclined to frisk 
about than the agile Nozilwane. As for 
great big Nozinyanga, she danced like 
Queen Elizabeth, “ high and disposedly ;” 
and no wonder, for I should think she 
weighed at least fifteen stone. Umgiteni, 
in a petticoat of white Angora skin and 
a corsage of bladders and teeth, beads 
and viper skins, was nothing remarkable; 
nor was Umanonjazzla, a melancholy- 
looking woman with an enormous wig- 
like coiffure of red woolen ringlets and 
white skewers. Her physiognomy, too, 
was a trifle more stolid and common- 
place than that of her comrades; and al- 
together she gave me the impression of 
being a sensible, respectable woman who 
was very much ashamed of herself for 
playing such antics. However, she bran- 
dished her divining-brush with the rest, 
and cut in now and then to “keep the 
flure” with the untiring Nozilwane. 
All this time the:chanting and hand- 
beating never ceased, the babies dozed 
placidly behind their mothers’ backs, and 
we all began to think fondly of a second | 
cup of tea. The sun had now quite 
dropped behind the high hills to the 
west, and was sending long rays right 
up across the tranquil sky. We felt we 
had enough of imaginary witch-finding, 
and looked about for some means of 
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ending the affair. ‘“‘Let us test their 
powers of finding things,” said one of 
the party: “I bave lost a silver pipe- 
stem, which I value much.” So the five 
wise women were bidden to discover what 
was lost, and where it was to be found. 
They set about this in a curious and in- 
teresting way, which reminded one of the 
children’s game of “magic music.”” In 
the first place, it was a relief to know 
there were not any ghastly recollections 
attached to this performance ; and in the 
next, one could better understand by the 
pantomime what they wereabout. In front 
of us squatted on heels and haunches a 
semicircle of about a dozen men, who 
were supposed to have invoked the aid 
of the sisterhood to find some lost prop- 
erty. These men, however, did not in 
the least know what was asked for, and 
were told to go on with their part until a 
signal was given that the article had been 
named. They were all highly respect- 
able head-men —“‘indunas,” in fact — 
each worth a good herd of cows at least, 
and much portable property. In every- 
day life it would have been hard to beat 
them for shrewd common sense. Yet it 
was easy to perceive that the old savage 
instincts and beliefs were there strong as 
ever, and that though they affected to take 
it all, as we did, as an afternoon’s frolic, 
they were firm believers in the mystic 
power of the Abangoma, else they never 
could have played their parts so well, so 
eagerly and with such vivid interest. 

“What is it the inkosi has lost?” they 
cried. ‘‘ Discover, reveal, make plain to 
us.” 

It was a good moment in which to try 
the experiment, because all the singing 
and dancing had worked the Izinyanga 
up to a high pitch of enthusiasm and ex- 
citement, and the inspiration was held 
to be complete; so, without hesitation, 
Nomaruso accepted the men’s challenge 
and cried, “Sing for me: make a ca- 
dence for me.” Then, after a moment's 
hesitation, she went on in rapid, broken 
utterance, ‘Is this real? is it a test? is 
it but a show? do the white chiefs want 
to laugh at our pretensions? Has the 
white lady called us only to show other 
white people that we can do nothing? Is 
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anything really lost? is it not hidden? 
No, it zs lost. Is it lost by a black person ? 
No, a white person has lost it. Is it lost by 
the great white chief?” (meaning their 
own King of Hearts, their native minis- 
ter). “No, it is lost by an ordinary white 
man. Let me see what it is that is lost. 
Isitmoney? No. Is it aweighty thing? 
No, it can be always carried about: it is 
not heavy. All people like to carry it, 
especially the white inkosi. It is made 
of the same metal as money. I could 
tell you more, but there is no earnestness 
in all this: it is only a spectacle.” 

Between each of these short sentences 
the seeress made a pause and eagerly 
scanned the faces of the men before her. 
For safe reply they gave a loud, simul- 
taneous snap of their finger and thumb, 
pointing toward the ground as they did 
so and shouting but one word, “ Y-i-z- 
wa!” (the first syllable tremendously ac- 
cented and drawn out), “ discover—re- 
veal.” That is all they can say to urge 
her on, for in this case they know not 
themselves; but the priestesses watch 
their countenances eagerly to see if hap- 
pily there may be, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, some sign or token whether, as 
children say in their games, they are 
“hot” or not. 

Nomaruso will say no more—she sus- 
pects a trick—but Nozilwane rushes about 
like one possessed, sobbing and quiver- 
ing with excitement. “It is this—it is 
that.” Gigantic Nozinyanga strikes her’ 
lance firmly into the ground and cries 
haughtily, in her own tongue, “It is his 
watch,” looking round as though she 
dared us to contradict her. The other 
three join hands and gallopade round 
and round, making the most impossible 
suggestions ; but the “‘inquirers,” as the 
kneeling men are called, give them no 
clew or help, nothing but the rapid finger- 
snap, the hand pointed sternly down to 
the ground, as though they were to seek 
it there, and the fast-following cry, “ Yiz- 
wa, yizwa!” 

At last Nozilwane has it: “ His pipe.” 
(“Yizwa, yizwa!’’) thing which has 
come off his pipe;” and so it is. Nozil- 
wane’s pluck and perseverance and cun- 
ning watching of our faces at each hit 
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she made have brought her off triumph- 
antly. A grunt and a murmur of admi- 
ration go round. The indunas jump up 
and subside into ebony images of im- 
passive respectability ; the chorus, sore- 
ly weary by this time, breaks up into 
knots, and the weird: sisterhood drop as 
if by one accord on their knees, sitting 
back on their heels, before me, raise 
their right hands in salutation and deliv- 
er themselves of a little speech, of which 


this is as close a translation as it is pos-. 


sible to get of so dissimilar a language: 
“Messages were sent to us at our kraals 
that an English lady wished to see us 
and witness our customs. When we 
heard these messages our hearts said, 
‘Go to the English lady.’ So we have 
come, and now our hearts are filled with 
pleasure at having seen this lady, and 
ourselves heard her express her thanks 
tous. We would also, on our part, thank 
the lady for her kindness and her pres- 
ents. White people do not believe in our 
powers, and think that we are mad; but 
still we know it is not so, and that we 
really have the powers we profess. So 
it comes that we are proud this day at 
being allowed to show ourselves before 
our great white chief and so many great 
white people. We thank the lady again; 
and say for us, O son of Mr. F. ! that 
we wish her ever to dwell in peace, and 
we desire for her that her path may have 
light.” It was not easy to find anything 
equally pretty to say in return for this, but 
I, in my turn, invoked the ready wit and 
fluent tongue of the “son of Mr. F——,” 
and I dare say he turned out, as if from 
me, something very neat and creditable. 

So we were all mutually pleased with 
each other ; only I was haunted all the 
time of this pretty speech-making by the 
recollection of a quaint saying, often used 
by a funny old Scotch nurse we had when 
we were children: I don’t think I have 
ever heard it since, but it darted into my 
mind with my first platitude: ‘“ When 
gentlefolks meet compliments pass.” 
We were all anxious to outdo each oth- 
er in politeness, but unless my madseries 
gained a good deal by being changed 
into Zulu, I fear the witch-finders did 
the best in that line. 
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' The twilight, sadly short now, was fast 
coming on, and all the black people were 
anxious to get back to their homes. Al- 
ready the crowd of spectators had melted 
away like magic, streaming down the 
green hillsides by many a different track: 
only a remnant of the body-guard linger- 
ed to escort the performers home. As 
they-passed the corner of the verandah 
where the tea-table was set, I fancied 
they glanced wistfully at the cakes; so 
I rather timidly handed a substantial bis- 
cuit, as big as a saucer, to the huge No- 
zinyanga, who graciously accepted it as 
joyfully as a child would. Another little 
black hand was thrust out directly, and 
yet another, and so the end was that the 
tea-tables were cleared, then and there, 
of all the eatables ; and it was not until ev- 
ery dish was empty that the group moved 
on, raising a parting cry of “ Inkosa. 
casa!" and a sort of cheer or attempt at 
acheer. They were so unfeignedly de- 
lighted with this sudden “ happy thought” 
about the cakes and biscuits that it was 
quite a pleasure to see them, so good- 
humored and docile, moving off the mo- 
ment they saw I really had exhausted my 
store, with pretty gestures of gratitude and 
thanks. We had to content ourselves with 
bread and butter with our second cups 
of tea, but we were so tired and thirsty, 
and so glad of a little rest and quiet, that 
I don’t think we missed the cakes. 

As we sat there enjoying the last love- 
ly gleams of daylight and chatting over 
the strange, weird scene, we could just 
hear the distant song of the escort as they 
took the tired priestesses home, and we 
all fell to talking of the custom when it ~ 
was in all its savage force. Many of the 
friends present had seen or heard terri- 
ble instances of the wholesale massacre 
which would have followed just such an 
exhibition as this had it been in earnest. 
But I will repeat for you some of the less 
ghastly stories. One shall be modern 
and one ancient—as ancient as half a 
century ago, which zs ancient for modern 
tradition. The modern one is the tamest, 


. so it shall come first. 


Before the law was passed making 
it wrong to consult these Izinyanga or. 
witch-doctors a servant belonging to one 
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of the English settlers lost his savings, 
some three or four pounds. He sus- 
pected one of his fellow-servants of be- 
ing the thief, summoned the Izinyanga, 
and requested his master to “assist” at 
the ceremony. All the other servants 
were bidden to assemble themselves, and 
to do exactly what the witch-finder bade 
them. She had them seated in a row in 
front of her, and ordered them, one and 
all, to bare their throats and chests, for, 
you must remember, they were clothed 
as the law obliges them to be in the 
towns— in a shirt and knickerbockers. 
This they did, the guilty one with much 
trepidation, you may be sure, and she 
fixed her eyes on that little hollow in the 
neck where the throat joins the body, 
watching carefully the accelerated pul- 
sation: ‘It is thou: no, it is not. It must 
then be you ;” and so on, dodging about, 
pointing first to one, and then rapidly 
wheeling round to fix on another, until 
the wretched criminal was so nervous 
that when she made one of her sudden 
descents upon him, guided by the be- 
wraying pulse, which fluttered and throb- 


bed with anxiety and terror, he was fain 
to throw up his hands and confess, pray- 


ing for mercy. In this case the Izin- 
yanga was merely a shrewd, observant 
woman with a strong spice of the detec- 
tive in her; but they are generally re- 
garded not only as sorceresses, whose 
superior incantations can discover and 
bring to light the machinations of the 
ordinary witch, but as priestesses of a 
dark and obscure faith. 

The other instance of their discern- 
ment we talked of happened some fiity 
years ago, when Chaka the Terrible was 
king of tiie Zulus. The political power 
of these Izinyanga had then reached a 
great height in Zululand, and they were 
in the habit of denouncing as witches— 
or rather wizards—one after the other of 
the king’s ministers and chieftains. It 
was difficult to put a stop to these whole- 
sale murders, for the sympathy of the 
people was always on the side of the 


witch-finders, cruel though they were. . 


At last the king thought of an expedient. 
He killed a bullock, and with his own 
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hands smeared its blood over the royal 
hut in the dead of night. Next day he 
summoned a council, and announced 
that some one had been guilty of high 
treason in defiling the king’s hut with 
blood, and that, too, when it stood, ap- 
parently secure from outrage, in the very 
middle of the kraal. What was to be 
done? The Izinyanga were summoned, 
and commanded, on pain of death, to de- 
clare who was the criminal. This they 
were quite ready to do, and named with- 
out hesitation one after another the great 
inkosi who sat trembling around. But 
instead of dooming the wretched victim 
to death, the dénouement closely resem- 
bled that of the famous elegy: “The 
dog it was that died.” In other words, 
the witch-finders who named an inkosi 
heard to their astonishment that s¢hey 
were to be executed and the denounced 
victim kept alive. This went on for some 
time, until one, cleverer than the rest, and 
yet afraid of committing himself too much, 
rose up and said oracularly, “I smell the 
heavens above.” Chaka took this as a 
compliment, as well as a guess in the right 
direction, ordered all the remaining Izin- 
yanga to be slain on the spot, and ap- 
pointed the fortunate oracle to be his one 
and only witch-finder for ever after. 

Chaka’s name will be remembered for 
many and many a day in Zululand and 
the provinces which border it by both 
black and white. In the first decade of - 
this century, when Napoleon was mapping 
out Europe afresh with the bayonet for a 
stylus, and we were pouring out blood 
and money like water to check him here 
and there—at that very time Ranpehera 
in New Zealand and Chaka in Zululand 
were playing a precisely similar game. 
Here, Chaka had a wider field for his 
Alexander-like rage for conquest, and 
he and his wild warriors dashed over the 
land like a mountain-stream. No place 
was safe from him, and he was the terror 
of the unhappy first settlers. Even now 
his name brings a sense of uneasiness 
with it, for it is still a spell to rouse the 
warrior-spirit, which only sleeps in the 
breasts of his wild subjects across the 
border. 


od 
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by OW this is absurd, you know,” 

said Mr. John Dulsifer, address- 
ing confidentially his image in the look- 
ing-glass as he vigorously brushed his 
hair. I rather think he came near 
breaking a commandment, he looked so 
very much like a graven image and he 
gazed upon the reflection of himself so 
fondly. He was beautifully dressed, and 


__ was giving the finishing touch to his hair: 


evidently there was something special on 
the carpet for this evening. It is not 
only lovers’ love that is blind: Mr. 
John’s mother and sisters admired him 
even more than he admired himself. 
Now, there cannot be smoke without 
some fire, be it ever so little: Mr. John 
was lovable to those who knew him well. 
He was kind-hearted to a fault, as gen- 
erous as he was kind-hearted, and his 
vanity hurt no one but himself, and did 
not hurt him very much. Why, then, 
had a cruel Fate ordained that he should 
be so funny? When a man is regarded 
as a joker, let him never hope that any 
one will fall in love with him. 

John’s toilet was finished at last, and 
he backed away from himself as if from 
the presence of royalty, until,: bumping 
his head against the bedpost, admiration 
was lost in wrath. For what was all this 
gilding of hishorns? To go a little way 
up his family tree, he had a grandmoth- 
er, and she was very wealthy. The first 
half of this statement should gratify 
Philadelphians—the second, New York- 
ers. John had been very kind to her, 
but with no mercenary motives, for she 
had distinctly stated her intention of 
leaving all her money to her son, an 
uncle of John’s, and one of those unfor- 
tunates who, with the best intentions, 
never succeed in anything but failing. 
She was an old lady whose manifesta- 
tions of character suggested a descent 
from the Medes and Persians, and her 
peculiarities were well known in the 
family. But John, as above stated, was 
kind-hearted: he was the only grandson, 


and he did many things to make the old 
lady comfortable and happy. So, when 
the poor uncle died—which he was more 
than willing to do—everybody fixed upon 


John as the probable heir. But they 


were a little too fast. His grandmother 
had him up for a solemn conversation: 
she informed him that it had troubled 
her for some time that he did not marry, 
and that she had a wife picked out for 
him, a young lady who was all that a 
sensible man could want his wife to be 
—clever, intelligent, lady-like, and mod- 
erately pretty; just the right age, too— 
five years younger than he was. Seeing 
no way out of all this but humility, John 
for once became humble, and suggested 
that it was not for the likes of him to 
aspire to such an epitome as this. His 
grandmother merely said, “ Nonsense!” 
and proceeded to unfold her plan. 

This young woman was poor and an 
orphan. She taught for her living, and 
taught very well, too. Now, this pearl of 
grandmothers— whom we will call Mrs. 


- Smith, for short— announced her inten- 


tion of leaving a comfortable sum to the 
maiden unconditionally, and a similar 
sum to John, encumbered with the trifling 
condition that he should marry Miss Ar- 
nott. In vain poor John protested that 
he could not agree to such a proposition 
—that it was humiliating both to himself 
and the young lady. Mrs. Smith assert- 
ed that it could do him no harm to visit 
Miss Arnott, who knew nothing of this 
wonderful plan, and would merely be- 
lieve that he came to see her as a friend; 
and at last, putting it as a personal favor 
to herself that he should do this much, 
she conquered, and the victim adorned 
himself for the sacrifice. 


It was a sacrifice, for his vanity did 
him no good when he was with “ the la- 
dies :” he was that strange contradiction, 
a vain and at the same time a painfully 
bashful man, and an introduction was a 
fearful ordeal to him. How much worse 
to go and introduce himself ! 
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But while Fate was bringing to the 
damsel’s feet this reluctant lover, her 
heart was being steeled against him. 
Mrs. Smith had told rather too many of 
her intimate friends about her plan—in 
confidence, of course, but it had some- 
how reached the ears of the other vic- 
tim. This was quite enough had John 
possessed the virtues and graces of all 
the men who have ever lived from our 
first parent—who, having eaten the ap- 
ple, charged it to his wife—down to the 
last glass of fashion and mould of form 
that helps to beautify the earth. She 
made up her mind to see him, to treat 
him with proper scorn, and let him know 
what she thought of him for being a party 
to such a bargain; for of course the nar- 
rative had lost nothing by traveling. As 
for Mrs. Smith, this scornful maid spared 
her the pleasure of a similar encounter 
with her wounded dignity only on’ ac- 
* count of the age and many kindnesses 

_ to herself of the transgressor. 

We left John bumping his head. Hav- 
ing rubbed the injured member regard- 
less of his carefully - arranged hair, re- 
construction became necessary, and the 
result was, as it is too apt to be, rather 
chaotic. But it was waxing late; so, with 


a last despairing stroke of the brush, he — 


left the alluring glass, looking even fun- 
nier than usual; which was unnecessary. 
. A short walk—too short, he thought— 
brought him to the modest boarding- 
house where dwelt the scornful maid. 
Yes, she was at home, and he sent up a 
characteristic card—German text ram- 
pant upon a roseate field. 

It was a warm evening: the parlor 
door stood open, and so, unconsciously 
to himself, did John’s mouth as he lis- 
tened with nervous apprehension for the 
sound of Miss Arnott’s approach. He 
heard the closing of a very distant door, 
then presently the sound of quickly- 
tripping feet; and then the coming wo- 
man must have tripped in good earnest, 
for there was a wild exclamation, a sound 
as of the rending of some frail fabric, 
three comparatively light bumps, a heavy 
one, and silence. John started to his feet, 
meaning, of course, to rush to the rescue, 
and then he stood stock-still, shocked by 


the thought of self-introduction to a young 
woman who had just fallen down at least 
half a flight of stairs and notoriously 
bumped her head. Judging from the 
sound, she must have landed at the foot 
of the last flight but one. Would the 
sight of his face, beheld for the first 
time, be likely under the circumstances 
to produce a pleasing impression? Reck- 
oning by his own recent sensations in his 
encounter with the bedpost, he thought 
not. 

While he stood irresolute another door 
opened. Somebody came out and picked 
her up, uttering words of pity and sym- 
pathy. “You poor dear child, you!” 
said the voice—a very sweet one, by the 
way—'I tripped in that same abomin- 
able hole only to-day, and nearly broke 
my neck. But, Goodness gracious! 
you've a bump on your forehead al- 
ready, and your dress is torn awfully, 
and you limp. Gracie, is your ankle 
sprained? You've not broken your leg?” 
in alarmed crescendo. : 

John, listening anxiously, heard a pro- 
longed “ Hu-sh! ¢hat man’s in the parlor. 
He’s actually had the impertinence to 
come, and I was going down to give 
him as large a piece of my mind as I 
could spare; and now J can’t do it, and 
maybe he’ll not give me another chance, 
and he ought to hear just what I think 
of him for being such a—such a— Go 
down instead of me, there’s a darling! 
and tell him in elegant language that 
I've broken my head and twisted my 
leg and torn my frock; and don’t say 
J asked him to come again, but make 
up something civil yourself that will fetch 
him.” 

“Very well,” replied the sweet voice, 
with a tremor of laughter in it, “I'll do 
it, just for the fun of the thing; but you 
must let me help you up Stairs first, and 
give you something to rub your head and 
leg with—arnica, I suppose.” 

“Fiddlesticks rejoined the energetic 
voice, still in the same guarded manner. 
“I can get up well enough by the bal- 
usters. You go and make yourself en- 
chanting: I give you full power of at- 
torney.” 

“Do I look all right ?” 


ree 
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“Lovely, you vain little thing: go!” 

There was a rustling on the stairs, and 
John had barely time to subside upon the 
sofa before the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen entered the room with modest com- 
posure, remarking, “ Mr. Dulsifer, I pre- 
sume?” John bowed. “You must not 
think that I am Miss Arnott,” said the 
vision with a fascinating smile: “I am 
only her intimate friend, and my name 
is Jesins. She has just met with a slight 
accident, and will not be able to have the 
pleasure of seeing you this evening, but— 

“She would like me to come again,” 
interrupted John with a boldness and 
ease for which he was never afterward 
able to account. “I am bound in honor 
to tell you, Miss Jesins, and to request 
you to tell Miss Arnott, that I heard— 
or perhaps you will say overheard—your 
conversation upon the stairs ; and in jus- 
tice to myself I must request you to re- 


port my explanation, at the risk of bor-. 


ing you with it.” Andthen John gave a 
brief and clear account of the state of 
affairs, apologized again, and rose to 
withdraw. 

Miss Jesins had a very pretty color in 
her cheeks from the beginning of the 
explanation until the end of it, and when 
it was finished and John rose she came 
forward and gave him her hand. “Miss 
Arnott owes you an apology,” she said 
frankly; “and I rather think I do too 
for having accepted her version of the 
story so unhesitatingly. If you will call 
again, I think I can promise you, on her 
behalf, if not the apology at least a civil 
reception. I'll not promise more, for she 
is not good at apologizing.” 

“T will call again with pleasure,” said 
Jolin, “hoping for your presence and 
testimony in my favor ;”’ and with this he 
departed. 

First impressions, with some people, 
are everything: John never again had 
an attack of ease and cool politeness, 
but Miss Jesins could never be convinced 
that he was bashful or awkward. 

It was rather hard upon Grace Arnott 
that, in addition to her bump and sprain 
and hopelessly-injured dress, she had to 
endure a warm defence of her enemy, 
followed by a lecture upon her want of 
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charity and her readiness to think evil of 
her neighbors. For the first time during 
a long friendship the girls parted for the 
night with a coolness between them; 
and Grace, far from having her opinion 
changed by her friend’s narrative and 
the moral thereof, stuck to it more ob- 
than ever. 

John happened to meet Miss Jean 
a~« times during the ensuing week— 
at the house of a common friend, at the | 
opera, and finally in the street; which 
last meeting resulted in the discovery 
that they were both in the habit of taking 
long constitutionals, and the more imme- 
diate good of a walk of several squares 
in each other’s company. Being inform- 
ed that Miss Arnott was able to leave her 
room, although still slightly lame, John, 
with a sinking heart, prepared for a sec- 
ond attack, and, rallying all his forces, 
rang once more at the door of the mod- 
est boarding-house. Now, when you 
have made up your mind to have a tooth 
out, you like to find the dentist at home; 


so that it was with a certain contradictory 


disappointment that he heard that Miss 
Arnott had been suddenly called home 
by the illness of a member of her fam- 
ily. He was turning to go when a hap- 
py thought struck him: he asked for 
Miss Jesins. She was at home, she was 
charming, and John forgot his grand- 
mother, his vexation, and very nearly 
himself. It had reached his ears in some 
unaccountable manner that Miss Jesins 
had spoken in praise of his honesty. 
How many men, she inquired, would 
have confessed to their eavesdropping 
when otherwise it could not possibly have 
been known? And echo, doubtless to 
her thinking, answered, “ None.” ; 
It is a well-known fact that no sooner 
does any one, and especially any wo- 
man, become “engaged,” than she man- 
ifests a curious desire to see everybody 
else attain a similar state of felicity. It 
may as well at once be stated that Miss 
Jesins was engaged: her engagement 
was recent, and she was in that amiable 
frame of mind which love produces in 
some people: she thought every one ought 
to be married, and she felt a strong in- 
clination to devote all her leisure mo- 
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ments to the furtherance of the good 
work. Her first interview with John had 
convinced her that it was her duty to 
overcome Grace’s prejudice and bring 
these two young people together. The 
determined opposition manifested by 
Grace only aroused an equal amount of 
determination on her side; but, seeing 
that open attacks only produced an effect 
contrary to her wishes, she began to try 
moderate praise, combined with a judi- 
cious amount of letting alone. This, she 
was rejoiced to perceive, seemed to havea 
more favorable effect, although in a very 
slight degree. What business had she to 
meddle or make in the matter at all? 
None whatever, but other people’s pies 
are so good, how can we keep our fingers 
outofthem? As for John’s feelings, the 
idea that he might fall in love with her 
never once occurred toher. To be sure, 
her engagement was not yet announced, 
but she somehow had the impression that 
John must be aware of it. So, with that 
astounding and cheerful assumption of 
the powers of Fate which is common to 
all matchmakers, she lost no opportunity 
of delicately testifying to Miss Arnott’s 
graces and virtues, and was not a little 
piqued at the coolness and want of in- 
terest with which John listened. Unfor- 
tunately for that helpless victim of cir- 
cumstances, Miss Jesins’ fiancé resided 
in a distant city, and hers was a corre- 
sponding engagement; so she had a good 
deal of time as well as sympathy on her 
hands, and the frequency with which these 
two met each other began to be both 
noteworthy and noticed. There are none 
so blind, however, as those who will not 
see, and Miss Jesins persisted in her lit- 
tle game, undeterred by friendly warn- 
ings, which were not wanting. 

Grace returned after an absence of two 
weeks, and the day after her return her 
friend met her near the school-house in 
which she taught and walked home with 
her. Artfully introducing the subject 
with the utmost apparent want of art, 
she spoke of the number of curious co- 
incidences which had thrown her into the 
society of Mr. Dulsifer of late, and of her 
increased liking and respect for him. 

“TI never could respect a man who 
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brushes his hair the wrong way to hide 
a little bald place,” said Grace. scorn- 
fully: “it shows a want of moral cou- 
rage, to say the least of it.” 

“How on earth did you find that out ” 
said Miss Jesins, forgetting her tactics in 
astonishment. 

“Oh, you’ve noticed it, have you?” 
asked Grace gleefully. “Why, I sat be- 
hind him in church once, ever so long 
ago, before all this folly, you know, and 
he struck me as so funny-looking that I 
asked who he was.” 

“There he comes now!” exclaimed 
Miss Jesins with much apparent surprise. 

Alas! he came and he saw, but he did 
anything but conquer. One short pave- 
ment only separated him from the two, 
and Grace had just remarked, “I want 
some pins: let’s go into this store and 
get them,” when the cause of her sudden 
fancy disappeared from before their eyes 
like aman ina conjuring trick. It looked 
rather supernatural at first, but the cause 
was simple enough: the gentleman who 
owned that particular pavement had been 
getting in his coal for the winter—not per- 
sonally, or perhaps he would have closed 
the grating as soon as the last shovelful 
was deposited; whereas the menial em- 
ployed for the purpose had paused to 
lean thoughtfully upon his shovel, and 
while he paused, Mr. Dulsifer, with eyes 
fixed upon the advancing foe, had walked 
calmly down into the coal-cellar. 

Grace had a failing which had got her 
into trouble more than once: she could 

never help laughing when she saw any 
one fall, and although she felt somewhat 
excused by the fact that the laugh was 
just as irresistible when she fell herself, 
this did not excuse her with the people 
who saw her laugh at them. A little 
scream of hysterical laughter escaped 
her in spite of every effort to repress it, 
and Mr, John, sitting sadly in the coal, 
heard it only too plainly, and knew that 
it was mof the voice of Miss Jesins. That 
amiable young person hastened to the 
hole and called down in her sweet ac- 
cents, “ Mr. Dulsifer, are you hurt? Can 
we do anything for you ?” 


“Not at all, thank you,” replied the — 


victim, “but I’m rather black of course, 
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and if you'd just ask that fool who let 
me down here to ring the bell and tell 
the people I’m not a housebreaker, I 
shall be very much indebted to you.” 

“TI will, with pleasure,” rejoined the 
sweet voice; and it quivered a little as 
she added, “Shall we wait for you ?”” 

“Not at all! not at all!” exclaimed 

poor John hastily. “I shall have to wash 
my hands and face, and I wouldn’t think 
of keeping you so long.” 
- “Very well: good-bye. I’m sosorry,” 
said Lizzie sympathetically ; and then she 
and Grace went on, leaving poor John to 
“clean himself” at his leisure. 

“There really does seem to be a fate 
about it !’’ said Lizzie pettishly. “I won- 
der if you and he are never to meet? 
And then to think of your laughing that 
way! You really ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Grace: you are perfectly un- 
feeling!” 

“T know it,” admitted Grace penitently, 
“but I couldn’t have helped it to save my 
life. And he must know that he looked 
funny,” she added, with another little 
scream, in which, I regret to say, Lizzie 
joined, but in her secret heart she re- 
joiced at the fact that Grace had put 
herself in the wrong by her ill-timed 
’ laughter, for she knew that in that up- 
right nature the compunction she felt 
would be apt to cause a little civility 
when Grace should meet the injured 
man. 

This meeting, however, did not seem 
likely to occur. Twice in the succeeding 
month did Mr. John screw his courage to 
the point of calling on “the ladies,” and 
twice did he happen upon an evening 
when Miss Arnott was absent and Miss 
Jesins at home. By the time the second 
call was over and sundry chance meet- 
ings and walks had taken place, Mr. 
John’s heart was hopelessly gone, and 
he was eager to become acquainted with 
Miss Arnott from a vague hope that 
acquaintance with her would give him 
more frequent opportunities of meeting 
her friend. , 

He thought his chance had at last ar- 
rived when one golden autumn after- 
noon, as he was riding in the Park, he 
saw the friends walking slowly along a 
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path which crossed his road some little 
distance ahead. Touching his horse 
lightly with the whip, he was soon be- 
side them, and was in the act of making 
his best bow when his evil angel, taking 
the form of a locomotive, gave a heart- 
rending shriek, and Mr. John’s horse 
dashed wildly down the avenue, defying 
all his efforts to check or turn it until, 
having put about a mile and a half 
between the unfortunate man and his 
charmer, it suddenly wheeled, his hat 
flew off, skimmed lightly along to the 
edge of the hill here overhanging the 
river, trembled, hesitated, and took the 
plunge. Mr. John thought strongly of 
following its example, but remembered 
his mother and sisters, and changed his 
destination from oblivion to the nearest 
hat-store. 

Of course he did not find them: when, 
having covered his discomfited head, he 
returned to the Park. But he had the 
pleasure the following week of missing | 
by about a minute a train which he had 
seen the friends enter: he saw them on 
the opposite side of the church which he 
attended the following Sunday, and has- 
tened home, when church was out, for 
umbrellas, blessing the shower which 
had come up during service. But when 
he again reached the church he found 
Miss Jesins alone, and in despair at the 
obstinacy of Grace, who had resisted all 
her entreaties to wait a while in the hope 
that the shower might go as it had come: 
she had not mentioned her other hope, 
that Mr. Dulsifer might come as he had 
gone, with the added charm of an um- ‘ 
brella; but Grace had been quite as well 
aware of the concealed as of the express- 
ed hope. 

Now, all this time the carefully-studied 
course of treatment which Miss Jesins 
was pursuing toward Grace was having 
much more effect than was at all made 
manifest by the words and actions of 
that obstinate damsel, whose private 
opinion was, that Lizzie was becoming 
much more interested in John than was 
at all proper under the circumstances, 
and that John was developing an attach- 
ment to herself, Grace, manifested by his 
persistent efforts to see her. Almost un- 
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consciously to herself, her “heart, that 
was hard and as cold as a stun,” was 
softening toward Mr. John. She felt that 
she owed him an apology for her ill- 
timed laughter, and determined to pay 
her debt at the first fitting opportunity. 
She did not think him quite so ridiculous 
as he had heretofore appeared to her: 
she had heard that he was a model of 
kindness and affection to his mother and 
sisters. Lizzie’s judicious and guarded 
praises were no longer met with scornful 
refutations ; and they could but have 
met, and zf poor Mr. John’s heart had 
not been hopelessly under bonds to Liz- 
zie, the probabilities are that Mrs. Smith 
would have died happy, leaving her for- 
tune to be divided between her grand- 
son and the wife of her choice. But the 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will, was laying about her 
with her axe or her carving-knife, or 
whatever it is she does it with, and she 
hewed on until, to carry out the meta- 
phor, there was nothing lett but chips. 

Miss Jesins, despite her willful and 
obstinate blindness, began at last to see 
that in John’s manner and actions which 
troubled her a little, and to cast about in 
her mind for a fitting opportunity of 
speaking clearly and decidedly of her 
engagement; for she became more and 
more uncomfortably impressed with the 
thought that Mr. Dulsifer might not be 
aware of it after all. Miss Arnott had 
evidently laid down her arms, and it was 
high time, in the opinion of the would- 
be mistress of ceremonies, that Mr. John 
should take up his. That he should 
take them up against her was not in her 
calculations, but she was doomed to find 
out, although somewhat later than most 
of us make the discovery, that we “can’t 
calculate,” or rather that we may if we 
like, but that we usually get the answer 
wrong. 

No matter what poor Mr. John said— 
the most self-possessed among men do not 
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always make prize-speeches upon these 
occasions, we are told—but he managed 
to let his dismayed hearer know unmis- 
takably that she, and she only, was the 
Object; that for weeks he had thought 
of Miss Arnott only as er friend; and 
that no earthly inducement could now 
make him agree to his grandmother's 
wishes. She was obliged to tell him that 
she was engaged to another man; that 
she never had loved, and never could 
love, him; and that she had hoped his 
interest in her was merely for the sake 
of her friend. He did not reproach her, 
but when she had ended her stammer- 
ing confession he said very quietly, “It 
is the old game of the boys and the 
frogs, Miss Jesins. Good-afternoon ;” 
and he was gone before she could make 
any further attempt to justify herself. He 
went abroad shortly afterward, and be- 
fore his return Miss Jesins had married 
her correspondent and gone to her dis- 
tant home. A coolness had sprung up 
between Miss Arnott and herself in the 
mean time without any tangible cause. 
Of course, to make this an orthodox 
story, John and Grace should have met 
once more, or rather for the first time, 
after his return, and have made*every- 
thing come right by falling in love with 
each other at their leisure; but they did 
not. Grace still teaches for her living, 
for Mrs. Smith died without making a 
will, after all, and Mr. Dulsifer regards 
her with a most unwarrantable and un- 
just aversion. He still brushes his hair 
the wrong way to hide the bald place, 
now no longer “little.” He goes into 


society in a general sort of way, but is © 


seldom known to call twice in the same 
year on the same lady. And his mother 
and sisters, while they continue to wor- 
ship him, think that poor John has grown 
alittle nervous and irritable since he trav- 
eled so much. 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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ON THE EASTERN SHORE, 


ON THE EASTERN SHORE. 


THE BAY. 

BE is the Chesapeake which gives to 
Eastern Maryland its distinctive cha- 
racter. The green waters which bear to 
the ocean the débris of the Susquehanna 
have done more than carve the coast- 
line into a thousand fantastic shapes and 
work their way into the heart of the Pen- 
insula, They have carved out the for- 
tunes and shaped the character of the peo- 
ple; they have given direction to their 
industries, have tempered the climate 
and fertilized the soil; and the plash of 
their wavelets may be heard, the rhythm 
of their tide-flow may be felt, in every 
pulse- beat of life and activity on the 
Eastern Shore. To study the bay with 
accuracy and profit we must begin in 
the air which now touches the ripples of 
its bosom with wanton kisses, now lashes 
them with its stormy breath into tossing 
surges which ape the angry ocean, and 
work our way down into the rich mud 
which forms its bottom—rich with treas- 
ures which rough-handed and weather- 
daring industry compels it to yield up as 
a contribution to the sustenance, the lux- 

ury and the wealth of the upper world. 
While there are no forms of bird-life 
peculiar to the Chesapeake, there are 
yet few busier or more interesting fields 
of observation open to the practical orni- 
thologist. With the exception of the few 
species whose extreme northern or south- 
ern limits lie respectively above or below 
the latitude of Maryland, every gull and 
tern common to the Atlantic coast may 
be seen hovering over its water. The bald 
eagle is rarely absent from the landscape 
—in summer cruising with piratical de- 
signs against the industrious fish-hawks, 
in winter watching from his perch on the 
shore for a chance to make a raid upon 
the waterfowl which swarm on the flats. 
From March till early winter the grace- 
ful evolutions of the osprey are a never- 
ceasing pleasure to the eye which loves 


Nature. Usually, these peaceful birds 
Vor. 


SECOND PAPER. 


hunt singly, never failing, however, dur- 
ing the brooding-season to carry a boun- 
tiful supply to the patient mate who is 
sitting miles away; but before the fe- 
male takes to her nest they hunt in 
pairs. Yonder are ten or more sailing 
in many crossing lines above some shal- 
low where the herrings are wont to pass. 
Suddenly one comes down, not with the 
swoop and rush which mark his dash into 
deep water, but with fluttering wings and 
extended talons, His claws barely brush 
the water, but he flies off heavily to the 
shore with a firm grip on his prey. Im- 
mediately a second bird leaves the group 
and follows him, and so on until all have 
gone, each successful bird, whether male 
or female, being at once followed by the 
mate, who will share the spoil. The com- 
mon cormorant, the loon, the black- and 
red-throated divers, the hooded mergan- 
ser or “harrow-head,” the goosander or 
“‘water-pheasant,” and the sheldrake or 
“dun-diver,” are all found on the waters 
of the bay. Our interest is chiefly, how- 
ever, in the myriads of useful waterfowl, 
which not only supply sport to the gen- 
tleman gunner, but the taking of which 
forms one of the profitable industries 
of the Eastern Shore. The birds of this 
great family which frequent the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries are the Amer- 
ican swan, the Canada, brant and snow 
goose, the canvas-back, red-head, black- 
head (including two species of scaup duck 
and the ring-neck duck), the ruddy duck 
or “ water-partridge,” the pied, surf, vel- 
vet and scoter ducks (the latter known as 
“tarpot’’), the golden-eye or “ whiffler,” 
the long-tailed duck (“‘southerly"’), and 
the buffel-head or “dipper.” . The black 
duck and shoveler are sometimes found 
on the flats, but they are ‘“ marshfowl,”’ 
and do not properly belong to the bay. 

The swan and goose are not killed in 
any proportion to their numbers, and 
the brant has become very rare. Of the 
ducks mentioned, only the canvas-back, 
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red-heads and black-heads are regarded 
as ‘‘ good ducks,” the whiffler and dipper 
being shot when the opportunity offers, 
but being classed by the Chesapeake 
gunner with all the rest as “ trash ducks.” 
The bald-pate, though properly a marsh- 
fowl, is very fond: of the water-grass, es- 
pecially the Vaiisneria, which gives its 
delicate flavor to the canvas-back, and 
is generally found in company with the 


latter, robbing him of the food which his . 


superior skill in diving enables him to 
procure in great abundance. No meth- 
ods of trapping ducks have ever been 
devised which can take the place of the 
heavy double-gun with all its accom- 
paniments of severe exposure, uncer- 
tainty of success and hard work. For- 
merly, thousands of ducks were killed 
by swivels mounted in the bows of sail- 
boats and fired with terrible execution into 
the immense beds of fowl, which could 
be readily approached at night. This 
destructive method has been prohibited 
by law, and being used chiefly by “for- 
eign” gunners, is in great disfavor among 
the natives. Night-shooting with reflect- 
ors is also illegal, and drives away the 
fowl by disturbing them during feeding- 
time. It is now practiced chiefly in pro- 
curing geese and swan. A reflector, 
somewhat like the headlight of a loco- 
motive, is fixed in the bow of a light, 
flat-bottomed boat which seats two gun- 
ners. One paddles cautiously and silent- 
ly, while the other, holding his huge 
double-barrel cocked and ready, watches 
the patch of light which ripples forward 
on the black water ahead of the boat. 
Suddenly, several large, shadowy out- 
lines become visible; the startled birds 
gaze for a moment in stupid amazement 
at the dazzling glare ; a report like that 
of a field-piece goes rolling away into 
the darkness in thundering echoes; an- 
other, followed by a heavy splash and 
the whistling rush of mighty wings; the 
oarsman drops his paddle and fires two 
shots from his ready gun; and then the 
game is carefully sought for and retrieved. 
It is perhaps the surest way of killing 
swan, but is attended with much uncer- 
tainty and no little danger. The fowl 
must be shot before they leave the light, 


which requires a prompt and certain aim, 
and if not killed instantly are sure to be 
lost in the gloom. No choice of birds 
can be made, and those shot may prove 
old and worthless. The aim, too, must 
be “fore and aft” of the boat, for the 
recoil of the heavy piece from a cross- 
shot may readily capsize the little craft. 

The ordinary methods of point- and 
decoy - shooting are too well known to 
need description, but there are two plans 
often adopted which ave worthy of no- 
tice. Sometimes, when the weather is in- 
tensely cold and all the feeding-grounds 
are frozen over, the ducks congregate in 
immense flocks on the deep open water. 
If they seem uneasy and frequently take 
wing, the gunner goes to a good decoy- 
ing-place, builds his blind, and selecting 
a number of sods of earth about the size 
of ducks, throws them out on the ice. 
The ducks see these at incredible dis- 
tances, and suppose them to be fowl sit- 
ting in some open hole, and as they come 
sweeping past, moved by curiosity and 
hunger, make splendid shooting. The 


-other method is by the sink-box. This 


is a narrow boat just large enough to 
hold the gunner stretched at length, with 
his guns and ammunition. His weight 
sinks it below the surface, a light comb- 
ing protecting him from the water, while 
broad, canvas-covered frames, projecting 
all round, keep the box at the proper 
depth, being weighted with iron decoys 
painted to resemble the ducks. Other 
decoys are placed around, and the un- 
suspecting birds come swarming by, and 
afford easy shooting at short range and 
usually into heavy masses of ducks. An- 
other boat is ready to secure the dead 
game. The exposure is very severe, but 
the sportsmen of the upper bay manage 
the matter luxuriously, their boxes being 
well lined with robes and blankets. Dogs 
are used for retrieving only when the 
shooting is from the shore. The short- 
haired Kent Island strain, black or red, 
gives a splendid animal, almost as large 
as a young calf. The famous Carroll's 
Island dog, short-legged and curly-haired, 
usually of a dark red, is very highly val- 
ued, and as jealously bred and preserved 
as the St. Bernard spaniel. When can- 
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vas-backs are plenty the shooting be- 
comes very profitable, these noble birds, 
rich, juicy, exquisitely delicate in flavor 
and rolling in fat, selling readily for three 
or four dollars per pair. They are chief- 
ly consumed in the Baltimore market, 
but many find their way to other cities, 
and they are even packed in hampers 
and sent on ice to London. True epi- 
cures consider it rather an advantage 
if the ice gives out on the way and the 
game reaches its English consumer in 
that condition which he characterizes as 
“rather igh.” 

Perhaps it would be cruel to leave this 
part of the subject without informing the 
reader, if he ever should secure a pair 
of canvas-backs, what to do with them. 
They must cook just twenty minutes in 
a hot oven, so as to “bleed” when cut, 
and they must be carved by dividing 
each duck into three pieces by ‘wo dex- 
terous passes of a sharp knife, cutting 
“from stem tq stern,” and separating the 
wing and leg joints by a single motion. 
This is the regulation method, but the 


writer is free to confess that he regards: 


raw ducks as food more fit for bald eagles 
and minks than for men. 

Leaving, now, the surface of the water, 
we must plunge boldly into'the emerald 
tide to explore its scaly wealth. The 
Chesapeake and its tributaries swarm 
with fish, varying in size and value from 
the shark and porpoise to the gudgeon 
and minnow. It would be a hopeless 
task for any but a thorough and practical 
ichthyologist to attempt an enumeration 
of the species. Owing to the immense 
body of fresh water which flows in from 
the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock and innumerable smaller riv- 
‘ers, the upper bay is never very salt, and 
few of those fish which thrive best in the 
ocean brine are found far from its mouth. 
The delicious little “hogfish,” for in- 
stance (the “sailor’s. choice” of more 
southern waters), does not go far beyond 
Old Point. The sea-trout is. caught oc- 
casionally as high as the mouth of the 
Patapsco, but is rare enough to be bought 
as a delicacy when brought to Easton on 
ice from Delaware Bay. The princely 
sheepshead is also rare enough to bring 
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high prices, and to be esteemed a great 
prize when taken with lines at Oxford, 
near the mouth of the Choptank, but it 
lacks the rich flavor which has made it 
famous when caught in the waters of 
the ocean. These fish are attracted by 
driving stakes in the river-bed to form 
a “hurdle.” The submerged portions 
soon become encrusted with barnacles, 
young oysters and other shellfish, which 
the sheepshead crushes with his powerful 
jaws paved with round teeth as hard as 
stone. Stout hand-lines are used, with 
hooks three inches long, as thick as a 
goosequill and very slightly curved. The 
favorite bait is the ‘“‘man-nose’’ clam; 
and when a twelve-pounder snaps at the 
hook “like a mad dog,” it takes a quick 
and strong hand to bring him safely to 
the boat. Only a dozen or two are caught 
each season, but the hope which ever 
characterizes the followers of gentle Izaak 
keeps the lines and boats of the Oxford 
fishermen in constant requisition by am- 
bitious amateurs. These fishermen are 
very proud of their teeming waters, and 
nothing will wring from them the confes- 
sion of a scarcity of fish. After a day of 
patient expectation at the hurdles, unre- 
warded by a solitary nibble, I was re- 
freshing myself with a cigar on the porch 
of the hotel when I became conscious of 
‘a most ancient and fish-like smell.” 

“Been a-sheepsheadin’?” asked a 
hoarse voice like the whisper of‘a tired 
nor’ wester. 

“Well, I’ve been trying for them, but 
there are none there.” 

“Oh, ther’s plenty of 'em there, but 
they won't bite zow. They's all gone 
ashore in the old weir-heads a-sheddin’ 
the’r teeth.” 

The choicest pan-fish which the Ches- 
apeake affords is the “tailor,” or young 
bluefish, the larger specimens never ap- 
pearing in these waters. These fish, too, 
possess high “game” qualities, and af- 
ford the best of sport to the amateur. 
Swimming in small schools, their pres- 
ence is soon known by the flurry among 
the little alewives on the surface, for the 
tailor is as savage, daring and destructive 
a buccaneer of the waters as is Cooper's 
hawk among the birds. His fearless 
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dash and needle-like teeth render care- 
ful handling necessary in taking him 
from the hook, for he will snap a finger 
as quickly as an alewife, and his bite 
often searches to the bone. The killing 
bait for these fish is the ‘‘shedder,’’ or 
soft crab, and it would drive an epicure 
to despair to see how these costly del- 
icacies are recklessly torn up to secure 
a fish which is not worth a tenth of their 
value for the table. I shall long remem- 
ber the look of blank disappointment 
with which a friend inquired, “Why, 
where’s the bait that Tom got for us 
yesterday ?” and the tone of utter con- 
tempt and disgust which marked the 
answer of an equally ardent sportsman, 
“Why, he fried ’em and ate ’em for sup- 
per!’ Rockfish are also great favor- 
ites, and are caught of every size, from 
the “‘pan-rock” of a few inches to the 
enormous “roller” of seventy or eighty 
pounds. They are taken with nets and 
lines, but there is one method worthy of 
special notice. When the fish are from 
six to eight inches long, they run up the 
rivers in large schools, swimming on the 
surface and appearing to be perfectly rav- 
enous. The anglers select some bridge 
where the current runs swiftly, and use 
short rods and lines without float or sink- 
er. A scrap of wool or a bit of flannel 
tied to the hook serves for bait, and is 
greedily seized as it touches the water. 
Hundreds are thus caught in a single 
tide, and although the fish are small, the 
sport is really fine, the rush of the rapid 
current, the splash and pother of the 
hurrying school, and the greedy snap of 
the young rock combining to produce an 
excitement very diverse from the dreamy 
quiet of ordinary angling. 

The most important and most valuable 
fisheries are those of the herring and shad, 
giving employment to thousands of hardy 
men, who do not cease from their work, 
however, with the running of these fish, 
but spread their nets far into the autumn 
for the less abundant but equally valu- 
able perch, tailors, pike, mackerel and 
other scaly- prizes which swarm in the 
rivers and flats of the bay. It is not oft- 
en that the dainty epicure who complains 
of the high price of shad at seventy cents 


per pair stops to think of the severe toil 
and exposure undergone by those who 
catch them, or of the bare livelihood 
which is secured at such cost of health 
and comfort. April nights are damp and 
chilly, even when a Spring overcoat soft- 
ens the bite of the city air, but when they 
are spent zon the water in drenched 
clothing or waist-deep 2 the water, hand- 
ling wet nets and struggling fish, there 
ought to be some compensation beyond 
the necessaries of life. But there is rare- 
ly any. The fisherman has no chance 
to eke out his fortunes by small farming, 
for his busiest time on the water is just 
when the crops need all the husband- 
man’s time and care. As a rule, he has 
but little education, and his moral is not 
apt to be far in advance of his intellectual 
culture. He has little time for reading, 
even should he possess that by no means 
universal accomplishment, and when he 
makes the effort, the result is not always 
satisfactory, as the following dialogue, 
which actually took place on a fishing- 
shore, will serve to prove: 

“Say, John, what you been a-doin’ 
with you'self all winter?” 

“T been a-readin’ de Bible.” . 

“Well, what you got outen it?” 

“Well, I been a-readin’ ’bout a strong 
man. He was the strongest man ever 
was. He was name’ Thompson, and he 
had a fight with the Phillipses, an’ killed 
‘em every one ’cept one, an’ he broke 
his jawbone.” 

A clergyman heard that an old fisher- 
man was dying, and’ went to visit him. 
He found the old man in a miserable 
shanty, alone, with no comforts about 
him, and lying on a rough bunk cover- 
ed with straw. The poor fellow seemed 
quite content with his lot, and expressed 
his fearlessness of death. When press- 
ed for a reason for this comfortable state 
of mind, his reply was that he “didn’t 
see what God A’mighty had agin him 
more’n agin another man;” and that 
was the sum of his religion. 

The methods by which shad are taken 
in the various rivers of the Shore differ 
materially according to the depth of. the 


stream and the character of the bottom. - 


In the Chester, for instance, the haul- 
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seine is generally used, one side being 
leaded and the other provided with floats. 
When the nets are “shot” they rest upon 
the bottom, and as the ends are slowly 
brought together everything enclosed in 
the “bag’’ must come ashore or leap 
over the top line. There are few scenes 
of greater interest to an idler than the 
landing of the seine: the foam and boil 
of the water as the imprisoned thousands 
dash madly from side to side and are 
crowded together by the fast - closing 
ends; the flash and gleam of silvery 
scales as the strong- finned leap wildly 
into the air; the lashings of some huge 
rockfish entangled in the stout meshes; 
the rush and scurry as a shark or “dou- 
ble- head” darts against the yielding 
cords, and the strange forms of marine 
and fluvial life which are cast upon the 
strand, —afford varied amusement and 
study. Where the channel is too deep 
for seine-hauling the float-net is substi- 
tuted, the lower side floating freely, and 
the fish, swimming nearer the surface, 
entangling themselves by their gills 
among the threads. When thousands 
of yards of gill-nets are set in the bay, 
it is a pleasing sight to watch the flicker 
of lights from the “hurricane lanterns ”’ 
fastened to the stakes to mark the place 
of the nets. In the waters of the lower 
peninsula a different method still is 
adopted, the rough and uneven bottom, 
full of rocks and bristling with snags, 
rendering it impossible to use either seine 
or float-net. The fisherman sweeps the 
water with a bow-net, made like a huge 
“battledore,” while his boat is rowed 
down the current by a partner; for the 
shad swim deep and against stream. A 
line from the middle of the mesh reaches 
‘to his hand, and the tightening of this 
cord indicates that a school of fish have 
struck the net, when the whole apparatus 
is swept upward toward the boat, and the 
catch secured. . 

The fishing interests of Eastern Mary- 
land have suffered terribly from the reck- 
less and wasteful destruction of young 
and spawning fish. The laws against 
the use of small-meshed nets and for the 
prevention of Sunday fishing, although 
rigidly enforced, have failed to check the 
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diminution resulting from such wholesale 
destruction, and the only hope of remedy 
now lies in pisciculture. The fish com- 
missioners of the State have exhibited 
great energy in carrying out the provisions 
of the act of Assembly for supplying the 
depleted streams, and many thousands 
of young shad, bass, trout and California 
salmon, from the hatching-houses at 
Druid Hill Park, are annually placed in 
the Chester, the Choptank, the Nanti- 
coke and other peninsular rivers, as well 
as in the watercourses of the Western’ 
Shore. The work has been going on for 
two years, and its beneficial effects will 
be felt by the next fishing-season. Not- 
withstanding the scarcity, however, fish 
still furnish the cheapest food for rich 
and poor: the usual prices in the Easton 
market are for perch and pan-rock twen- 
ty-five cents per bunch, for herring one 
dollar or less per hundred, and for shad 
from twenty-five to forty cents per pair: 
after very heavy catches they have been 
known to “touch bottom” at one dollar 
per dozen. When it is remembered that 
these prices are for fish which are es- 
teemed delicacies, and that yellow perch, 
catfish and eels are proportionately low- 
er and abundant during half the year, 
it will be seen how inestimable a bless- 
ing to the laboring poor of the Peninsula 
is the Chesapeake with its tributaries as 
a source of cheap and wholesome food. 
The amount of revenue to the Shore is 
very great, the decks and store-passages 
of the bay and river steamers being cov- 
ered with fish in barrels and bunches 
during the entire season, the profits, as 
usual, going principally into the pockets 
of the hucksters, who haunt every land- 
ing-place and fishing-shore. 

The proper connecting link between 
the water of the bay and its grassy bot- 
tom, to which our explorations must now 
lead us, is the omnivorous and omni- 
present crab. From early summer to 
frosty autumn, wherever the eye falls 
upon bay-water, from the quarter-deck 
of the steamer in mid-channel to the foot- 
bridge which spans the head of each 
shallow creek, it falls also upon the ubiq- 
uitous crab — Nature’s model of a tor- 
pedo-boat, waiting for a practical appli- 
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cation by the slowly-adaptive invention 
of man, presenting the least possible re- 
sistance as he scuttles through the water 
at any depth and in any direction, with 
the greatest possible motive-power ; dou- 
ble-bowed and armor-plated, provided 
with ramming - spikes and grappling- 
claws at either end; and withal moved 
by a viciously pugnacious spirit, always 
ready to assail the first object against 
which he may chance to run, The most 
striking peculiarity of the Chesapeake 
crab is the fact that he is never found in 
the shell of the oyster. Those luscious 
little delicacies which scramble out of 
the bivalve whenever upon the sea-coast 
it is opened for a lunch “on the half 
shell,” and to which General Washing- 
ton was so partial, are, for some unex- 
plained reason, unknown in the upper 
bay. Arrived at maturity, however, they 
furnish a very important jtem in the profits 
of the Eastern Shore fisherman—enough 
so, indeed, to have induced a petition to 
the last Assembly for a protective law. 
The hard crabs are taken chiefly by 
lines stretched between 
stakes, with sometimes as many as one 
hundred shorter lines attached to them. 
The crab-fisher passes along the set-line 
in his boat, drawing up his “trots’’ and 
securing the greedy and tenacious crus- 
taceans with a dip-net, repeating the op- 
eration as long as the tide lasts. They 
sell rapidly at paying rates, no one who 
has ever eaten a crab-salad being dis- 
posed to try lobster again. The fisher- 
man finds them useful, too, in other 
ways. When cruising for drumfish there 
is no better sign of their proximity than 
the crabs swimming wildly near the sur- 
face with open and extended claws, striv- 
ing in impotent rage and terror to escape 
from their hungry foes. Should a line 
become hooked in a sunken snag, the 
surest way to release it is to take an old 
“channeler ’’—the male crab—and clasp 
him over it by fastening the fore feet into 
the joints of the opposite claws. In his 
frantic efforts at escape he is almost sure 
to loosen the hook, generally, however, at 
the expense of his life. The soft crab is 
regarded as the greatest delicacy pro- 
duced by the rich waters of the bay. 


This is not, as many inlanders suppose, 
a distinct species, but only the common 
decapod caught in the act of changing 
his clothes. There seems to be but one 
species common in these waters, the 
heavy “stone crab”’ being unknown, and 
the little “pea crab’ —that which makes 
itself at home in the oyster’s shell—be- 
ing confined to the mouth of the bay. 
The young crab grows very rapidly, and 
hence the necessity for frequent moult- 
ings. He is, in fact, a mailed warrior 
from his youth, and whenever his armor 
becomes too small for his growing body, 
he seeks a retired place on the grassy 
bottom and throws it off. The mem- 
brane which unites the carapace or shell 
with the thoracic plates gives way, and 
the animal withdraws from its case, slip- 
ping claws, feet, oars, eyes, antenne, ev- 
erything, from the outer covering. It is 
now perfectly helpless until a fresh cal- 
careous deposit has become fixed. This 
is the ‘epicure’s time. Boys and men 
wade in the shallow water with scoop- 
nets or drag the bottom with iron-framed 
dredges, and secure the soft and sickly 
crustaceans in large numbers. Some are 
used for baiting fish-lines, but the largest 
number go to the table at seventy-five 
cents or more per dozen. The price is 
not extravagant in view of the exposure 
undergone in catching them. A regular 
crab-catcher once said to me, “I wear 
wet breeches from Monday morning till 
Saturday night.” As soon as the crab 
attains his growth, he ceases shedding 
and wears his armor permanently, old 
“channelers”’ being often covered with 
barnacles like a ship’s bottom. This is 
why soft crabs are rarely found of the 
largest size—a common complaint of 
purchasers, though the smaller are far 
more delicate. 

As the crab goes out of season the 
terrapin comes in, and supplies its place 
in the winter menu. His home is in the 
soft mud at the bottom of the many qui- 
et little coves which make in from the 
creeks that fringe the bay and the mouths 
of its larger rivers. The“ diamond-back,” 
as he is familiarly called, is the choicest 
bonne bouche of the Maryland epicure, 
and one of the most profitable products 
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of the waters, these chelonian tidbits sell- 
ing readily at from nine to twenty-four 
dollars a dozen, and being somewhat 
costly at that, since any good trencher- 
man can dispose of at least one of the 
largest. They are regarded as “in sea- 
son” only after assuming their winter 
torpor, when they are dressed without 
cleaning, everything going to the stew- 
pan except the head and shell. They 
are taken by drag-nets, which scrape the 
bottom as the boat passes over the fish- 
ing-ground, propelled by sail or oars ; but 
the method adopted by the oystermen 
is more interesting and generally more 
successful, though it requires a practiced 
eye and a steady hand with long expe- 
rience in the work. A calm morning is 
selected after a hard frost, the colder the 
better, provided ice has not formed on 
the water. One man paddles, while an- 
other stands at the bow armed with a 
pair of “terrapin-paws.” This imple- 
ment is a pair of long-handled tongs, the 


rods made light and slender and the 


claspers formed of iron like a pair of 
hands with the fingers bent, four on one 
side and three on the other. As the 
boat moves slowly along the tongman 
peers into the water, which in such wea- 
ther is clear enough for the bottom to be 
distinctly visible at a depth of seven or 
eight feet. A little swell in the soft mud 
catches his eye, and the paws are plunged 
down and closed upon a terrapin. Should 
the frost have been very severe, the ani- 
mal is often seen lying on the surface of 
the mud upon its back, or perhaps turn- 
ed edgewise and partly buried. In this 
way seventy or eighty are sometimes 
taken by a single boat as a morning's 
work. The first-class terrapins are known 


_as “counters,” and must measure seven 


inches on the under shell. These usual- 
ly bring eighteen dollars a dozen at least 
in the city market in winter. Many are 


caught in the spring and early summer,,. 


but at this season they require the re- 
moval of the “trail” before cooking, 
and bring very low prices, many persons 
refusing to eat them. The experiments 
made in New Jersey in rearing them in 
artificial ponds have given very encour- 
aging results, but it has not yet been 
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tried on the Eastern Shore. With the 
admirable facilities presented by the 
many water-fronts, however, the busi- 
ness will no doubt become popular as 
the scarcity of this favorite edible makes 
itself felt; and this must be regarded as 
one of the as yet undeveloped resources 
of the country. An attractive field is 
open to the enterprising capitalist, with 
no competition and the certainty of large 
returns. There would be no risk:of an 
overstocked market, nor could any oc- 
cupation be more agreeable than the 
scientific oversight of a well-conducted 
terrapin-pond. Terrapin are certainly 
Choice eating, but I have never yet dis- 
covered their superiority over the black- 
backed “cooters” of the South when the . 
latter are dressed with the same adjuncts 
of wine and other seasonings. 

Both crab and terrapin present a prob- 
lem of deepest interest to the —shall it 
be called philobruty ?—of Mr. Bergh. 
Shall they ever enjoy euthanasia? To 
be plunged alive into boiling water or 
laid gently on a bed of spluttering grease 
is at present the quickest known method 
of happy despatch. In the case of the 
Southern cooter the old cook-maummas 
used to pursue a different plan: the rep- 
tile was made to bite a stick, and as his 
hold was supposed to remain unrelaxed 
until thunder should roll, there was no 
difficulty in drawing out his telescopic 
neck, transtixing it with a two-pronged 
fork and sawing off the head with a blunt 
kitchen-knife. It is doubtful, however, 
if anything was thus saved in the way 
of suffering, since body and head possess 
the faculty of living an indefinite time 
after the gentle operation. 

We have now reached the bottom of 
the bay, and have at last discovered the 
most valuable and extensive source of 
wealth which the Eastern Shore pos- 
sesses. The oyster-beds of the Chesa- 
peake are undoubtedly the finest in the 
world, and the oyster itself is as thor- 
oughly and inseparably mixed with all 
the interests of the littoral population as 
the sugar in a cup of hot coffee. ' It sup- 
plies food, in a greater or less degree, to 
all classes of the people; it furnishes 
employment to thousands during the 
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greater portion of the year ; it contributes 
largely to popular education and public 
revenue; it fertilizes the land, macad- 
amizes the roads, promotes social inter- 
course, and keeps the lawyers and physi- 
cians in practice when other resources 
fail. The oyster-beds extend over every 
part of the bottom of the bay, form bars 
in the wider portions of all the rivers, 
and extend far up into the smaller creeks ; 
and yet, when we consider the immense 
numbers which are annually taken, the 
incessant scraping by tongs and dredges, 
the slow growth of the animal and the 
innumerable enemies of the unprotected 
young, it seems wonderful that the sup- 
ply has not been long since exhausted. 
The figures given in this paper have been 
compiled from official data, and kindly 
furnished by the Comptroller of the State, 
and are believed to be as nearly accurate 
as possible. The value of this industry 
may be estimated from the fact that the 
revenue from licenses to dredging-ves- 
sels alone was $42,359.58 during the last 
fiscal year. Besides this, about nine 
thousand dollars per annum are paid for 
licenses to catch with tongs, the money 
in the latter case going to the school 
commissioners of the several counties. 
To study the oyster-business thorough- 
ly one should go to Crisfield, “the Venice 
of the Eastern Shore.”’ This little town, 
which owes its existence and growth to 


the oyster-interests of Maryland, is the | 


southern terminus of the Eastern Shore 
Railroad, and is situated on the Little 
Annamessex “River,” a little estuary 
making in from Tangier Sound. The 
town proper is embosomed in the woods 
on the main, and presents no features 
essentially different from other Eastern 
Shore villages. But a long causeway, 
over which the railway passes, connects 
it with the Pirzeus which has grown. up 
about the steamboat wharf. This new 
town is literally built upon oyster-shells, 
and here we find the large packing- 
houses, the dépét, the two hotels, the 
principal stores, the wharves and many 
private dwellings. The building process 
is peculiar. A man purchases a “ water- 
lot” alongside the causeway and encloses 
it with piles. ‘He then dumps in oyster- 
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shells until he has enough /erra firma to 
support his house, which he proceeds to 
build, filling in his yard by degrees as 
he needs various outbuildings, connect- 
ing these by bridges with the main edi- 
fice. If the emergency is pressing, he 
expedites matters by erecting a house on 
piles and filling in afterward. The effect 
of all this is both striking and unique. 
You land from the steamer about day- 
break, and after a breakfast on tough 
dried beef and fried ham you walk out 
to watch the landing of the fish and oys- 
ters upon which you expected to break 
your fast, the meal being served invari- 
ably about a half hour before the fishing- 
boats arrive. You enter a store over a 
gang-plank to buy a cigar, and then you 
lean over the rail of the hotel porch as 
you smoke it and watch the sportive crab 
and playful minnow beneath you. Per- 
haps you have seen them before through 
the seams of the floor as you took your 
matutinal meal. Every man’s back lot 
is open to inspection, and it is amusing 
to see one feeding his chickens on an 
island at the foot of his yard, and anoth- 
er leading his horse from a peninsular 
stable, and still another stepping. from 
his kitchen-door into the canoe which is 


‘moored beneath. Opposite lies a wide 


and dreary expanse of marsh, broken 
only in the far distance by a cloudy mass 
of tree-tops and the chimney of an occa- 
sional dwelling. At the harbor all is 
bustle and business. The huge oyster- 
packing houses line the shore for half a 
mile, all built upon shells: canoes, un- 
der sail or oar, are moving in every di- 
rection, all intent upon one idea — oys- 
ters. Sloops, schooners, pungies, steam- 
ers, barges, cat-boats, craft of every kind, 
are moving or at anchor, loading oysters 
or discharging shells. Here and there 
are vessels with a large basket run up 
to the truck, the well-known signal of 
“oysters wanted”” which may be seen 
on every watercourse which empties into 
the bay, and long canoes, loaded to the 
gunwales, are approaching them from 
every quarter. The oysters thus bought 
are carried to the different city markets, 
and many of them are taken across the 
Atlantic, loosely packed in barrels, to re- 
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plenish the failing oyster-beds of Eng-. 


land and the Continent. The total num- 
ber of bushels taken in the State is esti- 
mated to be fourteen million seven hun- 
dred thousand annually, selling at an 
average of thirty cents per bushel, and 
yielding an aggregate of four million 
four hundred and. ten thousand dollars. 
This amount is exclusive of the profits 
on those opened and resold in packages 
for preservation. The catching and hand- 
ling of this immense quantity of oysters 
furnish employment to twenty thousand 
three hundred and fifty persons, of which 
number eight thousand one hundred and 
fifty are on the Eastern Shore. Thirty- 
six hundred thousand bushels are han- 
dled and shipped directly from points on 
the same side of the bay, and nine mil- 
lion bushels are carried to Baltimore and 
handled there, five-ninths of which are 
carried to the city from the Peninsula. 
By far the larger proportion of the 
oysters are taken by the dredging fleet. 
There are six hundred and seventy-five 
vessels licensed to dredge in Maryland 
waters, three hundred and ninety-five 
of which belong to the Eastern Shore. 
These vessels are usually schooners: 
they are all numbered and registered, 
and form a beautiful feature of bay- 
scenery as they tack about under light 
canvas pursuing their avocation. The 
dredge is a stout network upon an iron 
frame attached to a line worked by a 
windlass: this is heaved overboard as 
the vessel sails over the oyster-bed, and 
drawn in by means of the line, the op- 
eration being repeated until a cargo is 
secured. The scraping is beneficial to 
the beds unless carried to an exhaustive 
extent. These vessels are usually com- 


’ manded by a set of rough and lawless 


men, and a well-organized water-police 
is necessary for their control. The laws 
under which they are licensed are very 
stringent for the protection of the revenue 
and also of the interests of the tongmen. 
Dredging operations are confined to the 
open bay and to the deep water at the 
mouths of certain rivers within well-de- 
fined lines, but the dredgers are always 
transgressing, and the police-sloops are 
kept busy. A natural enmity exists be- 


tween the canoemen and the dredgers, 
and the former are always on the alert 
to give information against their enemies. 
A vessel working at night or in forbidden 
waters is liable to be captured by the 
State navy, the captain being heavily 
fined and often imprisoned for the of- 
fence; and no term of an Eastern Shore 
court is complete without its oyster- 
docket. The captures are not easily 
made, the dredging-crew often showing 
fight and standing severe punishment 
before surrendering. Every year some 
lives are lost or some serious wounds re- 
ceived in such actions, on one occasion the 
plucky pirate maintaining a running fire 
until his sails were cut to pieces and his 
pilot-house demolished by the carronade 
of the police-vessel. Indeed, the chase 
did not strike until a ball splintered the 
companion-way within an inch of the 
captain’s head. Frequently, the tong- 
men take the law into their own hands, 
and open fire with rifles and shot-guns 
upon the intruding vessel, sometimes 
with fatal results. 

These tongmen are themselves of the 
enfants terribles order, but their life is a 
hard one, well calculated to develop the 
rougher side of human nature. They 
operate in shallow water, their specialties 
being a pair of long double rakes, pivot- 
ed quite low down, and a canoe of pecu- 
liar build and model, famous for sea- 
worthiness and speed. They go out 
early in the morning, returning at night, 
and it is strange to see a large town— 
like St. Michael's, for example — almost 
abandoned by its male population dur- 
ing the day. The night is apt to be live- 
ly, however, and in stormy weather there 
were frequent disturbances in such places 
until the prohibitory liquor laws went into 
effect. Sometimes these men combine 
agriculture with oystering, their busiest 
time in the latter occupation being in the 
depth of winter; but as a rule they own 
only their tongs and canoes, work at their 
calling during the months “which have 
an 7 in them,” and idle through the sum- 
mer or seek odd jobs on the various bay- 
craft. They are often at war among 
themselves, the casus de/ii being their 
propensity to poach on the preserves of - 
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neighboring counties or States. Every 
year there is trouble between the tong- 
men of the Maryland and Virginia East- 
ern Shore counties, frequently ripening 
into actual hostilities and causing serious 
questions of “international ” law between 
the representatives of the respective gov- 
ernments. 

The canoes used in oystering are usu- 
ally hollowed from two (and occasionally 
from three) logs, carrying one and some- 
times two masts, rigged with sprit-sails, 
with or without jib. Occasionally, the 
larger ones have additional sails, for 
these boats carry a heavy spread of can- 
vas and are usually great sailers. Ar- 
rived on his ground, the oysterman furls 
up his sail, unships his mast and gets to 
work. A stout board provided with side- 
guards is fixed across the boat to hold 
the oysters; the tongman stands and 
plunges his long rakes to the bottom, 
opening and closing them with a pecu- 
liar motion of the arms until a sufficient 
number of oysters has been brought to- 
gether, and then raises them “hand over 
hand,” and deposits the load upon his 
cross- board. It is freezing work, and 
from time to time he stops to beat his 
body with his arms and stamp his feet 
until the circulation is restored. When 
the bay is frozen hard enough to bear a 
man’s weight, the oystermen may be 
seen at work, holes being cut through 
the ice to admit the tongs. As soon as 
a load is secured it is taken to the near- 
est pungy with a basket aloft, and the 
cznoe then returns to its place. From 
time to time the labor is relieved by a 
pause for refreshments “on the half 
shell.” 

The oyster is one of the few articles 
of diet which never pall on the taste, 
the oysterman swallowing a fat and juicy 
native with as keen a relish as the in- 
land resident who never sees one except 
when visiting the coast. All over the 
Eastern Shore these delicious bivalves 
may be bought at from thirty to sixty 
cents a bushel, or ready opened at from 
sixty cents to a dollar a gallon, and yet 
nobody ever tires of them. Raw, roast- 
ed, scalded, stewed, fried, broiled, escal- 
- loped, in paéés, in fritters, in soup, oysters 
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are found on every table, sometimes at 
every meal, and yet no entertainment is 
complete without them. Those taken 
near the mouth of the bay are superior in 
size and quality to those caught in fresher 
and more turbid water, but the “ plant- 
ed” or bedded oysters are the finest of 
all. There seems to be something favor 
able to their growth and quality in the 
mere removal from one spot to another, 
and the owner of a farm on the water- 
side has only to take up a hundred bush- 
els or so and drop them in a suitable part 
of the creek, and he has an unfailing sup- 
ply. In very cold weather ten or twelve 
bushels at a time are caught from the 
beds and dropped at the landing-place, 
where they are always handy; and if 
there be danger of a hard freeze, they 
may be thrown into the cellar, where they 
remain for weeks in fine condition. 

The packing of oysters for transporta- 
tion and preservation has become an 
extensive industry, employing a large 
amount of capital and labor. In very 
cold weather thousands of bushels are 
sent off from Crisfield, St. Michael’s and 
other points prepared in a very simple 
manner, They are carefully “shucked” 
—i. é., shelled—drained of all their liquor, 
and pressed into kegs or cans holding | 
several gallons. In this way they are 
shipped to all parts of the country, car- 
rying safely as far as the Pacific coast. 
Later in the season they are canned in 
hermetically-sealed tins, in which condi- 
tion they will keep for years. They are 
opened by hand—considerable skill being 
required to avoid any admixture of broken 
shell—partially cooked in the cans, and 
sealed up while hot. Many persons are 
prejudiced against preserved oysters, but 
they are really perfectly safe, and re- 
tain their flavor better than most of the 
articles similarly prepared. The shells 
are used in immense quantities for agri- 
cultural purposes, being burned into lime 
and spread upon the land as a fertilizer 
in combination with clover. They are 
largely used, also, in improving the roads 
and streets, making a firm and perma- 
nently dry and smooth road-bed. 

The fear which attaches to oysters in 
summer is unknown to those who live 


upon the water, many persons habitually 
eating them all the year round. They 
are very poor in quality, however, and 
certainly unwholesome after the liquor 
becomes “ milky,” which is in early sum- 
mer, this milky hue being given by the 
millions of microscopic young, which are 
ejected all through the warm weather. 
These minute and shell-less young mol- 
lusks become fixed after a brief period of 


_ roaming through the waters, and having 


at this early period sowed all their wild 
oats, settle down to the business of prepar- 
ing themselves for lemon-juice and pep- 
per, which they accomplish satisfactorily 
in three years, if not eaten by the drum- 
fish and sheepshead in their tender state. 
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As my readers will probably see this 
paper some time during the hot spells of 
midsummer, I will conclude by relating 
a conversation which may give them a 
valuable hint about summer oysters. 
While waiting for the steamer at Easton 
Point one August night I overheard this 
colloquy between two young men: 

“Why, John, what’s the matter with 
you ?”” 

“Oh, I eat a peck o’ oysters last night, 
and they a’most killed me.” 

“Why! did you eat the shells?” 

“No, indeed: I only wish I had-a. 
They wouldn't a-hurt me half as bad as 
the oysters did.” ROBERT WILSON. 


BY THE WATER'S EDGE. 


[From the French of Sully Prudhomme.] 


HERE flows the river by, to take, we two, our place 

And see it flow, 

To watch the clouds that come and go, in space 
Still come and go, 

If at the horizon burns a thatch, by chance 
To see it burn, 

Should flowers the sweetness of the air enhance, 
“That way to turn, 

Hangs there ripe fruit, tempting the hov’ring bees 
To bend that bough, 

Sings there aloft a wild bird 'mid the trees, 


To listen now. 


And at the willow's foot, to hear the stream 
Go murmuring past, 


Taking no heed while lasts for us this dream 
That time doth last, 
No strength of passion bringing to our life 
* Save in adoring, 
And unaware of this world’s woe and strife, 


It all ignoring, 


Happy alone, where weariness doth reign, 
And weary never, 
Feeling that Love, where all things ebb and wane, 


Endureth ever. 


W. S. PHILLIPs. 
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GEORGE SAND. 


GEORGE SAND. 


TWO PAPERS.—I. 


OME six years ago I wintered at 

Grasse, a. little town in the south 
of France, about ten miles from Cannes. 
Here I became acquainted with Mon- 
sieur H. Maure, an eminent lawyer, and 
son of the celebrated doctor who attend- 
ed Mademoiselle Rachel, the great tra- 
gedienne, in her last illness. As I went 
frequently to Nice and Cannes, I often 
executed commissions for my friend. 
One day he begged me to stop at the 
Gulf Yuan Station, a few miles beyond 
Cannes, and deliver a business letter to 
Madame Adam, wife of the prefect of 
the police, and well known in literary 
circles as “Juliette Lambert.’’” She has 
an elegant villa on this charming little 
bay, which my readers will’remember is 
famous in history as the spot where Na- 
poleon landed from Elba. I reached the 
station at about half-past ten in the morn- 
ing of a mild southern winter day. I was 
somewhat at a loss to find the villa, and 
at last, perceiving a lady walking in the 
road in front of me, ventured to ask her 
the way. She was not a tall lady, but, 
if anything, rather under the average 
height, and very stout. She was plainly 
dressed in a somewhat old - fashioned 
style. Her skirt was unusually full in 
the gathers, cut short and of a dark- 
brown color. She wore a jacket and a 
round brown straw English hat. ‘She 
answered me in a very courteous and 
pleasant tone, and said, “I am going to 
the villa myself, and if you like you can 
follow me, or better walk with me.” She 
soon perceived I was English, and spoke 
a few words in our language with a good 
accent, but she quickly relapsed into 
French, and informed me that she had 
learnt English in her youth, and was well 
acquainted with Shakespeare and the 
other great poets. I asked her which of 
Shakespeare’s plays she preferred. “King 
Lear, Romeo and Fuliet, Macbeth and 
Othello,’ she said. ‘‘ Hamlet I never 


could master. King Lear is beyond a 
doubt the most pathetic tragedy ever 
written. Othello is a noble play, and I. 
admire the character of Desdemona, who 
is so sweet and innocent, beyond any 
other in Shakespeare.” I asked if she 
thought there was any poet in French 
literature to be compared to Shakespeare. 
“No,” she replied. ‘There has been no 
such dramatist in any language since the 
days of Sophocles and the old Greeks.” 

Thus talking, we arrived at the villa- 
gate and entered together. ‘The house- 
door, as usual in the South, was open. 
My guide politely bade me enter, and 
taking my letter carried it herself to the 
lady of the house. Ina short time she 
returned to inform me “that Madame 
Adam begged me to stay to break- 
fast, and that afterward she would write 
an answer.” In the mean time, I was 
to amuse myself in the garden, which 
commanded some splendid views of the 
sea and mountains. But my friend ‘the 
guide” would not allow me to wander 
about alone. She escorted me from one 
view to another, and spoke in enthusi- 
astic terms of the scenery and of the flow- 
ers, some of which were rare exotics, show- 
ing herself perfectly familiar with their 
names and habits. “I am passionately 
fond of flowers,” said she, “and I have 
studied them earnestly. I am in corre- 
spondence with almost all the great bot- 
anists of Europe and America. When- 
ever I see a curious flower I gather it and 
dry it in my herbartum, which is my floral 
cemetery of memories. I say ‘cemetery,’ 
for such it really is. In one page is a flow- 
er from the tomb of a dear relative, in an- 
other a fern gathered in some world-re- 
nowned spot where I once was in com- 
pany with the great and good. All these 
dead leaves remind me, when I look at 
them, of dear friends or of scenes per- 
haps never again to be visited. But do 
not imagine that I treat flowers as mere 
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milestones on the road of memory. I 
study them thoroughly, scientifically, and 
even philosophically.” 

Presently we came to a rose tree full of 
fine flowers. She gathered one. A large 
dewdrop hung upon its superb crimson 
leaves, round and full like a big crystal 
bead. “See!” she said, “this dewdrop 
reflects the clouds and mountains on its 
surface as in a little mirror. How small 
it is, and yet how immense are the ob- 
jects it reflects—the clouds, the sea and 
the mountains! If we could magnify it, 
it would become a huge crystalline ball 
full of the reflections of our surround- 
ings. ‘At night I have seen stars reflect- 
ed in a dewdrop such as this. Assured- 
ly, thus is the immense mirrored in the 
little—/'zmmense gui se regarde dans le 
petit.” 

1 looked up inquiringly. I had sud- 
denly recollected having read in the pa- 
pers that George Sand was staying with 
Madame “Juliette Lambert.” “You 
are—’ I said hesitating, for I did not 
know whether to say “George Sand” 
or ‘Madame Dudevant.” 

“George Sand,” said she—* mais oui, 
je suis Madame Dudevant.” 

At breakfast she sat opposite to me, 
and I had an opportunity of studying 
her face. Her head was unusually large 
and massive, her forehead very high and 
broad, but hidden by her hair, which she 
wore in the old-fashioned “ window-cur- 
tain” style in vogue twenty years ago. 
It was brown hair, silvered slightly here 
and there, and adorned with a graceful 
headdress of black lace. The eyes were 
gray, but looked almost black, and were 
very full of fire and expression. The eye- 
brows were very heavy, like those of an 
old man, the nose rather thick at the end, 
and the mouth large, well-shaped, but 
too full for beauty. Her habitual expres- 
sion was placid, thoughtful and benev- 
olent. I do not believe she was ever 
handsome, but she was decidedly very 
striking and distinguished-looking, even 
as a woman close on seventy. After 
breakfast she came out into the garden 
again, and talked a good deal about the 
flowers and her herbarium, and advised 
me to keep one, as it was a great help 


to the memory to have a collection of 
plants and flowers in books arranged ex- 
pressly to provoke souvenirs of bygone 
times. 

Just as we were about to part, Madame 
Sand made a very charming observation. 
A number of feluccas, or fishing-boats, 
white and graceful as nautili, floated past 
us on the placid sea, and far away ap- 
peared a ship in full sail. ‘“ Man,” said 
she, “ has never made anything so worthy 
of Nature, and of which she might legit- 
imately be so jealous, as a ship.” 

A few-moments afterward I shook 
hands ‘with my accomplished hostess, 
Madame Adam, and with George Sand, 
whom I was destined never to see again. 
But I have been well acquainted with 
persons who knew her intimately, and in 
sketching her career may hope to be able 
to add some facts of interest to what has 
been already published. 

In the chateau of Nohant, and prob- 
ably in the very room in which George 
Sand spent the last hours of her life, are 
two portraits—one of Aurore de Kénigs- 
mark, the other of her son, Maurice de 
Saxe. “The Kénigsmark woman,” as 
her contemporaries called her, was the 
mistress of Augustus II. of Poland, that 
worthy monarch who is reported to have 
left three hundred natural children to 
deplore his loss—amongst them the fa- 
mous Maurice de Saxe, afterward marshal 
of France. Aurore’s portrait is that of a 
dark-eyed, brown-skinned beauty, robed 
in ruby velvet and cloth of gold. Mau- 
rice’s likeness resembles his mother’s in 
feature, but not in coloring. He was a 
blonde, with mild, frank blue eyes. Au- 
rore looks sensual and wicked —Maurice, 
martial and good. és daughter Aurore, 
by Mademoiselle Verriéres of the opera, 
was legitimized by her father, and edu- 
cated by his legitimate sister, the dau- 
phiness, mother of Charles X. and Louis 
XVIII. At fifteen she was married to 
the count de Horn, but the marriage was, 
it seems, a mere ceremonial, for they 
were separated within a few hours after 
the wedding-service, for reasons which 
have never transpired. This lady, who 
was a character in her way, lived until 


_ rather late in the first quarter of this cen- 
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tury. She was a handsome woman, with 


fine eyes and grand manner, and had in 
her time been, to say the least of it, very 
gay. She was the friend of La Harpe 
and of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and had 
learnt music and singing of Grétry. She 
sang the avzas of Leo, Porpora, Hasse 
and Pergolese to perfection, even when 
an old woman. “I have heard my grand- 
‘mother,” George Sand used to say, “ sing 
so beautifully when I was a little girl that 
on more than one occasion I have been 
obliged to leave the room that she might 
not see me cry, for she hated anything 
having a semblance of affectation.”” This 
well-educated and clever woman on the 
death of her first husband married the 
farmer-general Dupin de Francueil, who 
purchased Diana of Poitiers’ famous cas- 
tle of Chenonceau, one of the most lovely 
residences in the world. In this magnif- 
icent abode Madame Dupin surrounded 
herself with the cleverest and most re- 
markable personages of her day. After 
the death of her second husband she took 
up her residence at Nohant, a small cha- 
teau near La Chatre in Berri, Chenonceau 
having passed into the possession of the 
Villeneuves, connections of her family, 
by whom it is still owned. 

Her son, Maurice Dupin, was a gal- 
lant soldier and an accomplished man. 
His celebrated daughter has published 
a collection of his letters, in one of which, 
dated from Asola in Nothern Italy in 
1800, he writes to his mother: “You 
knew, dear mamma, that I was in love 


before I came to Milan, simply because 


I did not tell you so: you guessed it. It 
is true, and my adored is here. I have 
dined with her to-day. Ah! what a de- 
lightful dinner en /éte-d-téte we had! 
How well she received me, and how gay 
and merry we were! How sweet it is 
to be loved by a dear good mamma like 
you, by good friends and an adorable 
mistress! How pleasant to have a little 
glory for being a brave soldier, and to 
have enemies to fight for the love of one’s 
country! But of all these things the 
dearest and the best is my own darling 
mother.”’ This ‘adored one,” so frank- 
ly spoken about, had not the reputation 


of a vestal, and his desire to make her | 
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his wife met with the vehement oppo- 
sition of his mother. It was not till 
1804 that M. Dupin, knowing he was 
soon to become a father for the third 
time, determined to legitimitize at least 
one of his children. He was at this time 
twenty-six years of age, and his bride 
thirty. Her portrait is thus sketched by 
her celebrated daughter: “She was very 
pretty, this dearest mother of mine, a per- 
fect contrast tomy grandmother, who was 
rather tall, handsome, large and blonde— 
a fine specimen of a Saxon matron, with 
grand calm manners. Mamma was small, 
thin and Spanish-looking, with dark fiery 
eyes which were full of passion. She was 
by nature jealous, suspicious, passionate 
and weak, but at the same time adora- 
bly good —an angel with a strong dash 
of the demon in her. Her tastes and in- 
clinations were artistic. She was indeed 
an undeveloped artist, une grande artiste 
manguée. We never could get her to 
learn grammar, but she managed to 
write in very good style—so good, in- 
deed, that my grandmother admired it. 
She imitated my grandmother's singing, 
and very well too. She taught herself to 
draw, and her copies of line engravings 
are really good. They took her weeks 
to finish, line for line. She could em- 
broider with astonishing rapidity, and 
once worked grandmamma an elaborate 
dress in three days. But she hated use- 
less work. She never made anti-macas- 
sars and ‘ comtesses,’ as she called them, 
meaning rubbish, such as most ladies 
delight in manufacturing, but mended 
our clothes, hemmed skeets and made 
dresses. In this last art she naturally 
excelled, having been in her day a mil- 
liner. Her worst fault was one which 
resulted from her over-vivid and ill-reg- 
ulated imagination. She would tell the 
most horrible stories of her enemies—of 
my grandmother especially, when she 
was out of temper with her—and then 
turn round coolly and say, ‘ Mais ce n’est 
pas vrai ce que je dis la. Je l'ai révé.” 
(‘ That's not true, you know: I invented 
it.’)"” She adored her husband and her 
children, especially the youngest, Au- 
rore, afterward George Sand. By M. 
Dupin she had three children—Hypolite, 
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the eldest, who was early adopted by 
the dowager; Louis, who was born blind 
and who died early; and Aurore. Ma- 
dame Dupin had another daughter, Car- 
oline, whom Madame Sand always treat- 
ed as asister. She was, however, rarely 
at Nohant. 

Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin was 
born on July 5, 1804, the year of the 
coronation of Napoleon I., and about a 
month after the civil marriage between 
her parents. The religious service was 
celebrated some time after the child’s 
birth, and in the presence of old Ma- 
dame Dupin. For a week or so the 
grandmother had been kept in the dark 
concerning the first marriage and the 
birth of the child. When she heard of 
it she wrote to the magistrate before whom 
it was solemnized, asking if it were possi- 
ble still to break off the alliance. In this 
letter she speaks bitterly of her daughter- 
in-law as “that girl or woman—I don’t 
know how to describe her,” and declares 
that she has ruined her child. By de- 
grees, however, her love for Maurice 
prevailed, and she became reconciled to 
the marriage. Hypolite and Louis, born 
before the interview and dinner em ¢ée- 
a-/éte alluded to in the letter from Italy 
addressed by M. Dupin to his mother, 
were received and taken care of by the 
latter. Meantime, the husband and wife 
lived with their two infant daughters 
modestly in Paris. The first event of 
her life which George Sand distinctly 
remembered was when, being about 
three years of age, her nurse let her fall 
against a chimney - piece — an accident 
which considerably startled her, for on 
recovering sensibility she found herself 
alone on the floor covered with blood: 
the nurse had fled in alarm. When she 
was four years old the man -servant 
Pierret took her on his shoulder to see 
Napoleon at a review. Being a very 
tall man, the child on his shoulders be- 
came quite a conspicuous object, and at- 
tracted Bonaparte’s eye. He smiled as 
he passed by the group, and Pierret ex- 
ultingly exclaimed, “ The emperor smiled 
on you! You see, you'll be famous.” 

In 1807, M. Dupin was obliged to go 
to Spain to join the French army under 


Murat, which was then at Madrid. He 
took with him his wife and baby-daugh- 
ters. George Sand remembered a good 
deal about this journey, especially her ter- 
ror at the grand passes in the Pyrenees, 
their terrific precipices and black gorges. 
Ata little distance from Burgos the party 
fell in with the queen of Etruria and 

her daughter, who were flying from — 
Madrid to seek the protection of Na- 
poleon at Bayonne. This princess was 
the daughter of Charles IV. of Spain, 
and wife of the old duke of Parma. The 
litle Aurore, whose only ideas of queens 
and kings were connected with their rep- 
resentations in picture-books and in the 
figures of playing-cards, was much dis- 
appointed at the lack of majesty display- 
ed by the unfortunate princesses, who 
had apparently forgotten their crowns 
and sceptres, and were dressed in white 
cotton gowns much the worse for wear 
and dust. It is curious that the two 
greatest French writers of this century, 
Victor Hugo and George Sand, should 
both have been in Spain in their infancy, 
and that neither ever returned to a land 
which must have fascinated their dawn- 
ing imaginations in a marked manner, as 
is easily to be perceived in their works.* 
M. Dupin and his family were lodged on 
their arrival at Madrid in the royal pal- 
ace, a magnificent construction of mar- 
ble and gilding, which had recently been 
abandoned by Charles IV., his queen and 
the infamous Godoy, Prince of the Peace. 
George Sand never forgot this palace 
with its gaudy chambers, which were in 
great disorder and full of domestic ani- 
mals —cats, dogs, and rabbits — which 
were permitted to wander as they liked 
through the forsaken apartments. Mu- 
rat, who was in command, and inhabited 
the largest apartment, took a fancy to 
the little Aurore, and called her his aide- 
de-camp. Madame Dupin, out of com- 
pliment to the Spaniards, dressed herself 
and her daughter in the charming cos- 
tume of the country, and looked “ divine- 
ly beautiful with her lace mantilla screen- 
ing her coquettish face, and her short pet- 


* George Sand did return to Spain with Chopin in 
1838, when ex route for Majorca, but she only spent 
a few days at 
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ticoats which showed her pretty little feet 
to singular advantage.” 

On their return from Spain in 1808, M. 
and Madame Dupin were invited by the 
dowager to take up their abode at No- 
hant. This was the first time the young- 
er lady had ever been acknowledged by 
her husband's mother as a member of 
the family. She was received with af- 
fection, and remained for many years 
under the same roof with her mother- 
in-law, and the two ladies learnt to love 
each other very sincerely, although they 
often quarreled in a most undignified 
manner. 

On Friday, September 17, 1808, M. 
Dupin was killed by a fall from his 
horse. His daughter recollected the 
feeling of horror she experienced when 
they put her into mourning and encased 
her little legs in black stockings. “You 
are putting dead legs on me!”’ she cried 
out in terror. After the.death of M. Du- 
pin the quarrels between his widow and 
mother increased in an alarming man- 
ner. One day they were the best of 
friends, the next the bitterest foes. Both 
loved the children to a degree which sa- 
vored of idolatry, and they were jealous 
of each other. The household was di- 
vided between the two mistresses: one- 
half of the servants sided with the old 
lady, the other with her daughter-in-law. 
Between them all, Aurore was consider- 
ably spoilt, and not a little neglected. 
She was allowed the run of the house, 
and would secrete herself in the library 
by the hour. This library was well 
stocked with books of value, but it was 
filled with volumes which are scarcely 
fit for the perusal of very young ladies 
—such, for instance, as the romances of 
Voltaire and the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
As may well be imagined, the little girl 
of seven years of age did not learn much 
mischief from the authors she read, but 
their works inflamed her imagination, 
especially the novels of Anne Radcliffe, 
of which there were translations on the 
shelves of this somewhat curious library, 
and these made a profound impression 
on her mind. Afterward, when she went 
to school, she nearly frightened the girls 
into fits by relating to them, from mem- 
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ory, the Mysteries of Udolpho. The ef- 
fect of all this exciting literature on the 
future authoress of Comsuelo was rather 
disastrous. She became restless and 
nervous. Throughout her life she could 
never get over her horror of being in the 
dark alone or of hearing strange noises 
in the night. This kind of fear was the 
bugbear of her existence, and its effects 
are perceptible in all her books. Her 
religious education was also very re- 
markable in its way. Old Madame Du- 
pin believed in little or nothing. She 
was not an atheist, but her views were 
very “wide,” and she did not hesitate to 
speak before her little granddaughter of 
the Saviour as ‘‘a very estimable per- 
son,’ and the Gospels as containing “a 
very fine philosophy.” Notwithstanding 
all this, she held the Church in high 
esteem as an institution, and did not 
object to priests, who were held in ut- 
ter abhorence by the younger Madame 
Dupin, who had imbibed the feeling 
from the revolutionists with whom she 
doubtless associated in her youth. This 
lady, however, was, if anything, rather 
orthodox in her ideas. Although she 
detested the clergy, she always went to 
mass on Sundays and holidays, éven if 
the weather was inclement or she was | 
indisposed. She said very long prayers 
and was “devout to the Virgin.” She 
taught Aurore her prayers, and allowed 
her to read Bible history as prepared for 
children. But she never taught her the 
catechism, and as she read to her with ap- 
parently equal devotion the Bible history 


_and Florian’s Zales from the Mythology, 


the little girl’s mind soon got to be very 
much confused on religious matters, and 
she confounded the prophets and demi- 
gods, the goddesses and holy women, in so 
odd a way that she not infrequently added 
the names of the heathen deities to those 
of the saints and besought them to pray 
for her. As she grew in years the matter 
of her education became a very serious 
consideration with her relatives, and they 
determined to send her to school. Caro- 
line was already at a convent, and Hyp- 
olite at college. Old Madame Dupin had 
heard very favorable things of the con- 
vent school kept by the English Augus- 
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tinian nuns in the Rue des Fosses St. 
Victor at Paris. This establist:ment, 
founded for English Catholics by Hen- 
rietta Maria, widow of Charles I., was a 
large, rambling house, possessing several 
cloisters and a good garden. The chapel 
was elegant, and well fitted up in the style 
of the sixteenth century, and in the rather 
dark and gloomy corridors were many por- 
traits of English prelates and of princes of 
the house of Stuart. In one room was 
a fine original portrait of Mary queen 
of Scots, which greatly captivated the 
young Aurore. The nuns in this con- 
vent were with few exceptions English, 
Scotch. and Irish women. The supe- 
rioress, a Mrs. Canning, was a woman 
of austere manners, and rather respected 
than beloved. The sub-superioress, Ma- 
dame Eugénie, was a favorite with the 
children, but the nun whose friendship 
George Sand most courted and esteemed 
was Madame Stonor, of the ancient Eng- 
lish house of that name, and in religion 
Mother Mary Alicia. This lady was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, with regular features 
and fine blue eyes. Her character was 
one of almost perfect loveliness, and her 
mind highly cultivated. She exercised a 
vast influence over the youthful Aurore 
Dupin, who maintained a correspond- 
ance with her until 1855, when, to use 
her own words, ‘this angelic soul re- 
turned to God.” Besides these nuns 
there were many others whom she 
greatly loved — none more estimable 
than Mother Alippe, a venerable and 
maternal character; good-natured Sister 
Mary Anthony, the delight of the little 
children; Sister Helen and Sister The- 
resa, whom she thus describes in her 
Memotres ; “Sister Theresa was a noble 
old Scotchwoman, very tall and very 
bony. She nicknamed me ‘ Madcap.’ 
Her chief occupation in life was the dis- 
tilling of peppermint-water, for which the 


convent was renowned. Tosee her inher. 


laboratory, with her tall figure draped in 
black and white, illuminated by the vivid 
light of a roaring fire, stirring with one 
hand a huge caldron and dropping bright 
green herbs into it with the other, was to 
behold an animated picture by Rem- 


brandt."". Most of the children were 
Vor. XVIIL.—16 
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afraid of her, but not so Aurore. Natu- 
rally bold and curious, she ventured close 
to the nun when at her herb-distilling, and 
having won her confidence by her dexter- 
ity at sorting herbs and stirring the waters 
of the caldron, she was finally elevated 
into the position of atde-de-camp, and 
was often told old Scottish legends as a 
reward by the excellent religious. As all 
the nuns and the majority of the children 
in this house were either English or spoke 
English, Aurore soon learnt the language, 
and spoke and read it with ease. In after 
years, Mother Mary Alicia taught her to 
read selections from Shakespeare and 
the other great English poets, whose 
works later in life she completely mas- 
tered. The nuns were all of them good 
and gentle, and adored by the children, 
to whom they were, if anything, over-in- 
dulgent, for, according to Madame Sand’s 
own account, they were an innocent but 
rather troublesome set of girls, ranging 
from five to twenty years of age. The 
very little girls were called dé/es, or 
“geese,” by reason of their innocence 


and stupidity; the next.in size were 


styled dad/es, or “ devils,” on account of 
their puckishness: to this class belonged 
Aurore, who was usually considered the 
most unmanageable urchin in the school. 
She was quick and imaginative, but slow 
to learn, and consequently, although 
deemed .a bright child, her usual head- 
dress Was a dunce’s cap. On the second 
day of her arrival in school her troubles 
began. Mother Alippe set to work to ex- 
amine her in her catechism, and put the 
question, “Where do children who die 
unbaptized go to?’ Aurore, who knew 
nothing about theology, was dumfound- 
ed. Presently, a neighbor whispered, 
“ Dans les limbes”’ (“Into limbo”). In- 
stead of repeating this information cor- 


-rectly, Aurore shouted out confidently, 


“ Dans Olympe” (“To Olympus”). 

The reverend mother was horrified, but : 
fresh revelations of total and heathenish 

ignorance on questions of faith and doc- 

trine soon persuaded her that she had a 

perfect little pagan to deal with, whose 

religious education had to be recom- 

menced from the beginning. 

During the last year of her stay at 
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the convent an event occurred which 
came very near adding a nun to the 
community, and depriving the world of 
a remarkable authoress. One evening, 
feeling somewhat low- spirited, Aurore 
entered the chapel and knelt before the 
altar, above which was a Crucifixion by 
Titian. A ray of light illuminated the 
features, producing an effect which so 
impressed the young girl that she re- 
mained some hours upon her knees in 
an ecstasy of devotion, and on rising 
determined to embrace a religious life. 
This access, if so we may call it, of de- 
votional fever lasted a long time. Fortu- 
nately, her confessor, Father de Prémord, 
a Jesuit, dissuaded her from embracing a 
career for which he readily perceived she 
had no true vocation. 

It was not till her return to Nohant 
that her education commenced in earh- 
est. Madame de Pontcarré, an old friend 
of her family, was her chief instructress, 
and from her she learned Italian and 
many accomplishments. She also learn- 
ed to ride, and presently the neighbors 


beheld her riding a rather wild steed. 


all over the country—an unprecedented 
proceeding in those regions. On the 
night of December 25, 1821, old Ma- 
dame Dupin passed quietly away, after 
having confessed to the village priest in 
the presence of her granddaughter, and 
received absolution and the viaticum. 

We have now reached the pdtiod in 
the history of George Sand when she 
ceases to be a child, and has become a 
woman. Let us pause and consider the 
curious concatenation of circums:ances 
which led to her becoming the remark- 
able being she was. Her mind was, in 
the first place, essentially the product 
of ancestorial influences. Her character 
was formed, so to speak, by hereditary 
. causes, over which her education lent 
her no power of control, for it was irreg- 
ular and inharmonious. From her great- 
grandfather, Maurice de Saxe, she inher- 
ited personal courage and much chivalry 

- of feeling. Her great-great-grandmother, 
Aurore de Kénigsmark, her great-grand- 
mother of the opera company, and her 
own mother had not been remarkable 
for the purity of their conduct. Is it 


not likely that many of the unfortunate 
errors of her subsequent life were due in 
part to the evil blood which these un- 
happy women had transmitted to her? 
We have noticed that the persons who 
surrounded her in childhood were very 
unorthodox in their religious opinions, 
Old Madame Dupin was a philosopher 
of the kind which flourished before the 
Revolution, a disciple of Rousseau. Her 
mother was by no means the model of 
a daughter of the Church, and Monsieur 
Deschartes, her tutor, was an atheist. 
The conversations of these people nat- 
urally told upon her vivid imagination 
and inquiring mind. Even the good 


nuns were not able to make a devotee. 


of her, for, with the exception of the 
short period when she got herself into 
an ecstatic state, she was never, even 
as a child, a thorough Catholic. She 
always doubted and questioned in mat- 
ters of faith. Later on in life, when sh¢ 


formed the acquaintance of such men | 


as Lamennais, Quinet, Balzac, Michelet 
and others, they found her of easy con- 
version to their theories. Still, to the 
end she was a firm believer in a person- 
al God who intervenes in human affairs, 
and in the intelligent immortality of the 
soul and the personal responsibility of 
man to his Maker. As her education, 
imparted to her by free-thinkers on the 
one side and orthodox nuns on the oth- 
er, was irregular and illogical, so also 
were her ideas on religious and moral 
subjects throughout her life. She always 
appears in her books like one seeking in 
the dark for a light, but never finding it, 
for she really did not believe in half of 
her pet theories ; and when she endeav- 
ored to believe in the teachings of the 


Church, her primary unorthodox educa- . 


tion stepped in and prevented her. 

With her grandmother’s death her 
childhood closed, and a short time after- 
ward, one evening at Tortoni’s café in 
Paris, when she was sipping ices with 
her friends, the De Plessis, she was in- 
troduced to M. Casimir Dudevant, a gen- 
tleman of good family and of handsome 
appearance. He was destined soon to 
become her husband. M. Dudevant 
was in every way her opposite in ap- 
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pearance, manners and ideas. He has 
been represented by many as a harsh 
and even cruel man. This is not true. 
He was good-natured, liberal, sensible 
and well educated. But their minds 
were not in harmony, and they could 
not live happily together. There were 


no scenes or loud scoldings between. 


them. He could not understand her 
impressionable and sentimental charac- 
ter, and she could not sympathize with 
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his matter-of-fact nature. For years they 
struggled on in an unsatisfactory manner. 
At last, Madame Dudevant asked and ob- 
tained permission to go to Paris and study 
art, and to work for herself. She asked 
her husband to give her a small pension, 
and to permit her to see her second child, 
Solange, at least once a week. This re- 
quest was easily granted, and presently 
she began that literary career which has 
made her world-famous. R. DAVEY. 
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PARIS BY GASLIGHT. 


HERE is nothing that strikes a stran- 

ger more strongly on first arriving 
in Paris than the brilliancy and beauty 
of its streets at night. The Boulevards 
and the long arcades of the Rue de Ri- 
voli in particular are dazzling with lustre, 
and one can easily understand the mis- 
take of the foreign prince who, arriving 
in Paris for the first time at night, im- 
agined that the city was illuminated in 
honor of his visit. It is particularly im- 
pressive to traverse the Rue de Rivoli 
toward midnight. The shining silence 
of these long lines of arcades, brilliant 
as day and almost wholly deserted, with 
every door and every shop-window closed, 
except the tobacco-shops which recur at 
rare intervals, reminds one of the en- 
chanted cities of the Arabian Nights, 
whose splendor survived when every 
trace of life had vanished. After mid- 
night one-half of the lights are extin- 
guished, and the scene then loses much 
of its beauty and singularity. 


The system of: public illumination 


which has been replaced~by the gas- 
lamp was that of the lantern or réver- 
bere, suspended by a cord stretching 


from one side of the street to the other. 


These réverbéres, which had the advan- 
tage of burning oil instead of candles, 
and of having their light extended by 


reflectors, replaced the ancient lanterns 
containing candles in 1766. Twelve .. 
hundred of the newly-invented lanterns 
replaced eight thousand of the old ones, 
and gave a much better light. Few stu- 
dents of the history of France but will 
remember the sinister part which these 
street-lights were destined to play during 
the Revolution of 1789, when the cry of 
“A la lanterne!” too often preceded the 
summary execution of some wretched 
victim of popular fury, for whom the lan- 
tern-cord served as a noose and its iron 
support as a gallows. Twice did these 
cords bring disorder to a royal funeral. 
In 1815, when the remains of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, exhumed from the 
cemetery of the Madeleine, were being 
borne to their final resting-place at St. 
Denis, the authorities had neglected to 
remove the street-lamps, and the hearse 
became several times entangled in the © 
cords, which hung too low to permit its 
passage. Thereupon the irreverent Pa- ~ 
risian crowd laughed loudly, applauded . 
and cried “A la lanterne!” in the old 
revolutionary fashion. An incident of 
the same nature marked the transferral 
of the remains of Napoleon I. to the In- 
valides. Care had been taken to remové 
the cords along the route which the pro- 
cession was to traverse, so that the gigan- 
tic funeral-car arrived without accident, 
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at Les Invalides; but when the ceremo- 
nies were over, and the car was removed 
to be taken to the dépét of the Compagnie 
des Pompes Funébres, its progress was 
stopped short by these intrusive cords at 
the very first corner, and its guardians 
were forced to abandon it in the middle 


of the Boulevard des Invalides, where 


it remained all night. These suspended 
lanterns used to be the delight of the 
street-boys of Paris: at every riot or rev- 
olution they invariably indulged in the 
simple and obvious piece of mischief 
which consisted in climbing up to the 
support, cutting the cord, and letting the 
lantern go smash upon the pavement. 
A party of active gamdns could thus in 
a few minutes reduce a whole street to 
total darkness. 

The invention of the present system of 
gas illumination was due to the genius of 
Philip le Bon, a native of Champagne, 
born in 1767. He was an engineer by 
profession, and was a teacher at the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées when he 
took it into his head to study the prop- 
erties of the gas produced by the com- 
bustion of wood. He burned wood in a 
closed receptacle, passing the smoke so 
produced through water, and thus ob- 
tained a pure and highly- inflammable 
gas which burned with an intense lustre 
and a great heat. He took out a patent 
for his invention in 1799. Two years 
later he demanded and obtained a sec- 
ond patent for the construction of ma- 
chines moved by the expansive force of 
gas. He established himself in the Rue 
St. Dominique, St. Germain, where he 
constructed an apparatus called a ther- 
mal lamp, for his idea was to unite the 
production of light and heat. _He made 
some public experiments which were 
highly successful, the official report de- 
claring that “the result had surpassed all 
the hopes of the friends of art and sci- 
ence.’ But the inventor, as is usual in 
such cases, was not destined to reap the 
fruits of his great discovery. On the day 
of the coronation of Napoleon I., the 2d 
of December, 1804, he was assassinated 
by some unknown enemy. An indi- 
vidual named Winsor, a German by 
birth, but a naturalized English citizen, 
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next tried to introduce the new discovery, 
but it was not till the year 1830 that by the 
help of an English company the Parisians 
could behold the spectacle of a street 
lighted by gas. On New Year’s Night 
of that year the Rue de la Paix was lit 
with gas. There was strong opposition 
to the new invention, nor was it confined 
to the ignorant and unthinking. Charles 
Nodier, for instance, opposed the intro- 
duction of the new light with extreme 
violence, contending that trees would 
wither, pictures would be destroyed, the 
atmosphere would become vitiated, the 
cholera would devastate the city, etc., 
etc. Fortunately, the authorities turned 
a deaf ear to these and similar predic- 
tions, and at the moment of the fall of 
Louis Philippe, Paris possessed over eight 
thousand gas-lights in her streets. To- 
day they number nearly thirty-seven 
thousand. And yet the old and greasy 
oil-lamp, the réverbére, has not wholly 
disappeared. So lately as three years 
ago the official reports stated that there 


were still in use nine hundred and four- © 


teen oil-lamps in the streets of Paris. 
The number of private gas-jets has been 


estimated at a million, and they.continue - 


toincrease. Yet the Parisians have proved 
themselves singularly backward in adopt- 
ing the new light. In the newly -con- 
structed dwelling-houses of Paris gas is 
introduced, it is true, but it is only ad- 
mitted into the hall, the ante-chamber, 
the kitchen, and the dining-room: the 
library, the bed-chamber and the parlor 
must still owe their illumination to lamps 
or candles. Various reasons are given 
for this avoidance of gas: some say that 
itis unhealthy, some that it destroys paint- 
ings by its noxious emanations, others that 
its glare is injurious to the eyesight, that 
its smoke is ruinous to frescoed ceilings 
and tapestry or satin hangings, etc. ; and 
all agree in declaring that the gas of 
Paris is as explosive as gunpowder. A 
six months’ trial of this much-condemned 
institution has convinced me that these 
charges are wholly fallacious, and based 


on ignorance and prejudice merely. In 


the first place, the gas of Paris is singu- 
larly pure, burning with a clear, steady 
flame and emitting no perceptible smoke; 
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and as to its explosive qualities, these are 
only developed when a leak occurs or 
when an ignorant provincial blows out 
the gas-jet and some unlucky wight ap- 
proaches to investigate the matter with 
a lighted candle in hand. Of course, as 
lamps and candles abound in all Parisian 
apartments, the means of terminating a 
leak by an explosion are singularly con- 
venient. There is one use to which gas 
is put in Parisian households which is 
at once convenient and economical, and 
that is for culinary purposes. The little 
gas-furnace, with its two round plateaux 
set with tiny jets, suffices to boil water, 
to cook vegetables and to fry or broil 
meat, while the gas-oven supplies the 
small kitchen with a speedily -kindled 
fireplace for roasting or baking ;— not 
that people ever do any baking at home 
in Paris, but then pastry, muffins, etc. 
require to be heated. More than one 
family of my acquaintance has three- 
fourths of its cooking done by gas. And, 
as the little furnace will bring a large ket- 
tleful of water to the boil in ten minutes, 
its use in cases of sickness becomes than- 
ifest. Some attempts have recently been 
made to. introduce our pretty gas-fires 
here, but they do not throw out enough 
heat to warm a room without the aid of 
the seldom-present furnace-fire or calor- 
ifére. Some American families have in- 
sisted upon introducing gas into every 
room and passage-way in their suites of 
apartments. The process is a long and 
tedious one, and not particularly orna- 
mental as to its results. The pipes are 
not introduced into the walls, ceiling or 
flooring, as with us, but run in their un- 
veiled ugliness across ceilings and down 
walls, looking as clumsy and as unzs- 
thetic as possible. Nor are French gas- 
fixtures as elegant and tasteful as are 
ours: make-believe lamps and candles 
abound, while the simpler styles are 
thick, straight tubes destitute of orna- 
ment. Another very annoying peculi- 
arity connected with the use of gas in 
Paris lies in the fact that in the cornice 
of every room into which it is introduced 
there must be punched a miserable little 
ventilator, about as large as a silver dol- 
lar, to avert all danger of those explo- 


sions which haunt the Parisian mind as 
though the innocent gas partook of the 
properties of dynamite or gun-cotton. 
These ventilators are very ugly when 
made, and very disagreeable to have 
made; but that omnipresent law which 
watches over you in your own despite in 
this goodly city strictly decrees the dis- 
figurement of your walls. 

The process of having gas introduced 
into a Parisian apartment is about as 
bothering an exemplification of red- 
tapism applied to the common transac- 
tions of life as can well be imagined. 


| First, you must get your landlord's per- 


mission to do the dreadful deed. That . 
accorded, next comes the architect to 
inspect the premises and decide where 
and how the direful agent is to be intro- 
duced. Next comes the gas-fitter, who 
takes plans, measurements, etc., and pro- 
ceeds to draw up the contract. Fourthly, 
you receive a visit from the agent of the 
Compagnie Générale for lighting Paris. . 
Fifthly, the workmen arrive, and Pande- 
monium in their train. Sixthly, the man 
with the gas-fixtures proceeds to put them 
into place. Seventhly, you sign your 
name to some eight or ten papers of un- 
known purport. Eighthly, you receive 
the provisional permission of the com- 
pany to have the gas introduced. Ninth- 
ly, the company aforesaid sends you a 
meter of portentous size, for the instal- 
lation and hire of which you are to pay 
a fixed price. Tenthly, the gas is intro- 
duced, and you receive a provisional per- 
mit to burn it for a week. At the end 
of that time, if you are very good and 
neither pipes nor chandeliers leak, you 
will receive your final and formal permit 
to use it till the day that you neglect to pay 
your gas-bill. Twenty-four hours’ delay 
in settling that bill will settle you, so far, 
as your gas-lights are concerned, for the 
gas will be at once cut off from your 
meter. Gas is about one-third dearer 
than it is with us, but it must also be 
confessed it is very much better. 

There are ten gas-factories that supply 
Paris, the largest of which is at La Vil- 
lette. From these gigantic establish- 
ments the enormous amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty million cubic yards of 
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gas are annually distributed throughout 


the city, reaching even to its most distant | 


suburbs. About five million feet of pipe 
areemployed. The city government ex- 
ercises a strict surveillance over the in- 
stallation of these pipes. They must not 
pass near a reservoir, lest the water be- 
come tainted, nor is it allowed to run 
them through the ‘sewers, lest a leak 
should take place and these vast subter- 
ranean corridors become filled with gas ; 
for should such an accident occur, a spark 
would suffice to blow up half the city. 
One of the large pavilions of the Halles 
Centrales was a few years ago destroyed 
by a fire brought about by an accident 
of that nature. A leak in a gas-pipe 
caused the huge cellars to become filled 
with gas: this gas took fire, an explosion 
was produced, and in a brief space of 
time the whole edifice was in flames. 

It takes exactly forty minutes to light 
up the streets of Paris—a service which 
is performed by a body of seven hun- 
dred and fifty lamplighters. At midnight 
a certain number of lights in the most 
brilliantly-illuminated quarters, such as 
the Rue de Rivoli, the Palais Royal and 
the Rue Castiglione, are extinguished : 
the rest are permitted to burn till broad 
daylight. The lighting of the streets re- 
ceives no small aid from the universal 
white color of the buildings, the light 
being thus reinforced, and not absorbed 
as it is by our dingy brick and dusky 
sandstone. 

“What is the sight that has most 
pleased you in Paris?” once asked a 
Frenchman of an Arab chief to whom 
he had been doing the honors of the 
city. 

“The stars of heaven which you have 
brought down and set in your lanterns,” 
was the poetic but undoubtedly sincere 
reply. 

At night, before the shops are closed, 
the blaze of light along the Boulevards 
is so intense as to color the heavens with 
a very perceptible and rosy radiance, like 
that of a distant conflagration. This fact 
has given rise to one of the most poetic 
and pathetic passages in Alphonse Dou- 
det’s remarkable novel of Froment Feune 
et Risler Aine. L. H. H. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND DISCOV- 
ERIES IN ROME. 


Every visitor who crosses the Alps to ~ 


come to Rome knows that “the ruins” 
are one of the great features of the won- 
derful sights that await him. Hundreds 
of engravings from Piranesi downward, 
and now countless photographs, have 
made the aspect of these fam liar to all 
the world. Who does not know, even 
as he knows the church of his own town, 
the Coliseum, the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, the Arches of Titus, Severus and 
Constantine, the wonderfully beautiful 
isolated columns of the Forum, models 
of which in rosso antico or in giallo an- 
tico adorn the saloons of so many return- 
ed travelers? But the knowledge of all 
these things, and of many more such, 
the bare enumeration of which would 
fill this paper, is by no means sufficient 
to bring home to the understanding and 
imagination the degree in which this city, 
eternal only by dint of piling the works 
of one system of civilization on the top 
of those of its predecessors, has been 
erected on the ruins of other cities, which 
have gone down into the dust. Few ex- 
cept the archzologists who haye given 
their lives to this special study are aware 
how entirely and how wonderfully this 
is the case. But the results which have 
followed from the absorption of Rome, 
the capital of the popes, into the united 
kingdom of Italy have recently brought 
these facts into prominence’ in such a 
way that it may be said with literal truth 
that he who runs may read them. 

Of course, one of the first and most 
inevitable of these results has been the 
very great and rapid increase of the pop- 
ulation of the city, now become the cap- 
ital of Italy. This had for generations, 
under the sleepy and repressive rule of 
the popes, been almost stationary. The 


old buildings were indeed more than suf- — 


ficient to house their inhabitants. But 
immediately on the coming of “the Ital- 
ians’’—this second invasion of barba- 
rians from the North, as the friends of 
the Vatican consider it—rents in Rome 
began to rise. It soon became evident 
that by no possibility of close packing 


could the city accommodate the throng- 
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ing crowds that all the requirements of a 
capital, a court and a highly centralized 
government brought thither in their train. 
Space within the old walls there was suf- 
ficient and to spare— sufficient for three 
such cities as that which the popes ruled 
over. Eager speculators were not want- 
ing to turn the occasion to golden profit. 
The new municipal government of the 
city was awake to the necessity of pro- 
viding “scope and verge enough”’ for 
the rising fortunes of Rome, the heiress 
of successive republican, royal, imperial, 
papal Romes, become royal once again. 
New lines of streets, new squares, new 
markets, new fountains and gardens, a 
whole new quarter, or rather three or 
four new quarters, were projected, and 
some of these projects have been, and 
more are in the course of being, executed. 
New houses need new foundations, and 
they must be very deep ones in this oft- 
en-tormented soil. New streets need new 
sewers, and they must be driven pitiless- 
ly athwart the once-pleasant places of the 
generations who have passed on far— 
very far—ahead in the great procession 
of the ages. Such an upturning of the 
old soil, such an uncovering of the long 
covered, has not been seen in Rome 
since its first imperial builders put down 
deep the foundations which time and war 
and the barbarian pagan Northman, and 
the no less barbarian medizval pope, 
have not been able entirely to destroy. 

But not only has it been found neces- 
sary to plan and dig the foundations for 
new quarters of the city in regions which 
have not been built over since the vio- 
lence of Vandal and Hun, the consequent 
spread of malaria, and the evil govern- 
ment of ecclesiastics rendered them des- 
olate. New arteries and lines of com- 
munication were needed, which, crossing 
in part at least old quarters of the town, 
should facilitate the greatly - increased 
traffic and connect the new with the old. 
Most important among the improvements 
of this nature was the new Via Nazionale. 
This fine street, starting from the Piazza 
dei Termini, a large open space in the im- 
mediate. vicinity of the new railway-sta- 
tion, occupying a portion of the area on 
-which the Baths of Diocletian once stood, 
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is intended to proceed in a direct line to 
the Piazza di Venezia, which, as all vis- 
itors to Rome will remember, is at the 
end of the Corso in the midst of modern 
Rome. Ina direct line? In as direct a 
line, that is, as may be possible. For 
this driving of new streets in Rome is 
not the simple and straightforward busi- 
ness that it is in other parts of the world. 
Not only, as I have said, is every inch of 
this storied soil teeming with the work, 
the monuments and the memorials of 
the past, but Rome, it will be remem- 
bered, was and is still the City of the 
Seven Hills. It is true that it needs 
considerable archzological and _ topo- 
graphical knowledge to recognize and 
point out the seven hills and the valleys 
between them, so obliterated have the 
original features of Nature been by the 
ruins of the work of men. But the task 
of planning and driving a great line of 
street, that shall be adapted not for an 
emperor’s slave-borne litter, nor for the 
crawling procession of a crowd of cross- 
bearing monks, but for a nineteenth-cen- 
tury cab or omnibus horse, is rendered 
none the easier by this. Rome, modern 
Rome, is, with the exception of the nar- 
row space close to the river, all “ups and 
downs; and some of them are very 
steep. Thus, the street in question got 
on very well from the Piazza dei Termini 
to the point where it crosses the street of 
the Quattro Fontane, which connects the 
Quirinal with the Esquiline Hill. And this 


‘portion of the new thoroughfare has been 


completed. The new American church 
is situated in this part of it. After the 
street of the Quattro Fontane has been 
crossed the descent toward the Piazza di 
Venezia, which is nearly on the level of 
the river, becomes steeper. Neverthe- 
less, by raising the soil between the Quiri- 
nal and the Esquiline a straight line with 
a regular descent and very fair gradient 
has been obtained. In this as yet unbuilt 
portion of the new street will be the new 
church which it is said the Catholics are 
about to build as a taking up of the 
glove, the throwing down of which by the 
Americans in the erection of their church, 
the first Protestant church within the walls 
of Rome, has so much irritated them. 
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And thus a spot is reached at the im- 
mediate foot of the Monte Cavallo, the 
high point of ground immediately in 
front of the late papal (now royal) pal- 
ace of the Quirinal, so called from the 
grand colossal figures of two horses with 


their respective leaders—the work, one: 


of Phidias; the other of Praxiteles — 
which he who has been at Rome will 
doubtless remember. But this side of 
the Monte Cavallo is very steep—far too 
much so to think of driving the new 
street up the side of it. What, therefore, 
was to be done? The low ground which 
it was wished to reach is exactly on the 
other side of the Monte Cavallo. There 
was nothing for it but to cut a way for 
the street through the Monte Cavallo; 
and this work is at the present moment 
in process of execution. 

But how? Cut through the Quirinal 
Palace? Out of the question! Cut 
through the ground on ‘which the im- 
mortal works of Phidias and Praxiteles 
have found for so many generations a 
resting-place, after having been thrown 
down from their ancient pedestals in the 
Baths of Constantine? More impossible 
still! Fortunately, the line of the new 
street lies a little to the left of these as 
one looks toward the Piazza di Venezia 
and the Tiber. So set on the navvies! 
Let pickaxe and shovel do their best 
and their worst, and here goes for a way 
through the storied Monte Cavallo! 

And a very wonderful thing, indeed, 
has it been to watch the progress of the 
work. To dig through a hill! Well, in 
other parts of the world the question 
would be, ‘ Will it be clay? or shall we 
come upon the sandstone? or will it be 
chalk or limestone, with possibly, accord- 
ing to veracious legends, a living toad 
in a rock-dwelling that must have form- 
ed around him who knows how many 
thousands of years ago?” Here the 
question is a different one: ‘Shall we 
strike a temple, baths, porticoes, or only 
masses of dumb, nameless foundations, 
with some statue in its secular hollow in 
the midst of the ruin that the Vandal 
heaped around it?’ Truly wonderful and 
exciting to the imagination in the highest 
degree has been the progressive cutting 
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through this storied hill. Hill there could 

have been none exactly in this spot, for 

+ deeper than any depth the excavator’s 
pick has reached are found ancient foun- . 
dations, masses of brick- and stone-work 
—the substructions of buildings whose 
foundations had been planted upon the 
ruins of their yet older predecessors, 
Probably, had the cutting been made 
somewhat more to the right, through the 
ground that underlies the present palace 
of the Quirinal, a more solid and less 
moved soil might have been found. And 
this perhaps is the reason why the side 
of the Monte Cavallo, through which. 
the new street is making its sacrilegious 
way, is so steep. It is in fact the side of 
a heap of ruins which must have covered 
the whole flank of the hill—/a/us of the 
fragments of buildings. 

When the cutting had reached about 
the centre of the mass to be cut through, 
it began to be apparent that some more 
than ordinarily important structure had 
formerly occupied the space. The Ro- 
spigliosi Gardens are above, occupying 
the present surface of the soil, which 

‘must have been made in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, for Clement 
IX., the pope of that name, from whom 
the Rospigliosi greatness and wealth be- 
gan, ascended the pontifical throne in 
1667; and it is from beneath the roots 
of the splendid palms and cypresses of 
these gardens that the buildings referred 
to have been brought to light. The an- 
tiquaries were at once able to tell us that 
the huge masses of wall among which 
the workmen had to push their way had 
once been the Baths of Constantine. The 
celebrated horses which now give Monte 
Cavallo its name had not been moved 
very far from their previous site. They 
had evidently been extricated from among 
the ruins of the enormous fabric they had 
adorned, and had been set up on the near- 
est bit of vantage-ground offered by the 
inequalities of the soil. 

But the ruins of the past in this eter- 
nal Rome are found, like the deposits of 
the waters which geologists recognize as 
having been produced at epochs far sep- 
arated from each other, in successive 


strata. These Baths of Constantine are 
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shown to have been built on the ruins 
of an anterior building. The arche- 
ologists are still disputing whether this 
anterior building on the ruins of which 
the Baths of Constantine, as it is now 


_ seen, were built, was a public bath adorn- 


ed with gardens, or whether it was that 
portion of a patrician dwelling which 
contained the bath-rooms and vividari- 
um. The remains which have been al- 
ready discovered consist of two basins of 
elegant form and construction, lined with 
marble from Luni, a town on the Gulf of 
Spezia no longer in existence, and adorn- 
ed with niches, together with an ambu- 
latory or portico, with the walls orna- 
mented in the manner of a nymphaum 
or grotto. The lower portion of the walls 
is lined with marble slabs, while the up- 
per part is covered with bosses painted 
red and yellow, and divided into a num- 
ber of compartments by paintings of 
chandeliers, pilasters formed of many- 
colored mosaics, and representations of 
water running down steps. From the 
tops of the pilasters hang festoons of 
vines or ribbons. In the centre of the 
panels thus formed there are small pic- 
tures of mosaic-work representing char- 
iots with winged figures of Victory drawn 
by hippocampi. On the lower part of 
the walls there are representations of 
gardens and flowers. 

Remains of domestic architecture of 
this description are rare, and the recent 
discovery is all the more interesting. 
But the learned have been especially 
delighted by the discovery of a water- 
pipe marked with the name of that same 
T. Avideus Quietus referred to in the in- 
scription on certain bronze tablets re- 
cently discovered on the Esquiline. It 
is worth mentioning that the fountains 
and different basins in the elegant and 
luxurious dwelling, which evidently be- 
longed to this Avideus, were connected 
together by canals, all lined with white 
marble, and that the parts of the floors 
on which the water or the splashes of it 
fell were covered with plates of lead. 

As far as is compatible with the ne- 
cessities of the construction of the new 
street, these remains will be kept in the 
place and the position in which they are, 


and will be carefully protected. Such 
portions of them as it will be absolutely 
necessary to remove will also be scrupu- 
lously preserved, and arranged in some 
fitting place where they will be visible to 
the curious. In the mean time, hardly 
more than half the thickness of the hill 
which has to be cut through has been as 
yet traversed, and we are looking for- 
ward with no little curiosity to what the 
remainder of the work may disclose. 
T. A. T. 


FASHION IN GARDENS. 


THE change in the fashions of garden- 
ing within the last century has been as 
great as in the fashions of our coats and 
gowns. Weare apt to laugh a little now 
and then, in the superiority of our new- 
ness, at our ancestors’ stiff and stately 
ways—to call them strait-laced and se- 
vere, and their fashions cumbersome and 
odd. But who knows how mich of hon- 
est dignity we have lost when taking up 
our easy manners? Who knows how much 
of regard for high honor in business- 
transactions went out with the queue and 
the knee-buckles? Who can tell how 
much of uprightness of thought and di- 
rectness of aim were symbolized by the 
angles and straight walks of John Ad- 
ams’s garden and by the stiffly-cut box 
of Mount Vernon? 

While we write we can see through 
our window a genuine old-fashioned gar- 
den—one in which once walked many 
of the dames and gentlemen conspicu- 
ous in the first decade of the republic. 
It requires no great stretch of the im- 
agination to think we see them yet step- 
ping noiselessly in the moonlight along 
the stone-flagged walks of the old garden, 
still kept as it was first laid out one hun- 
dred years ago. It lies, this quaint old 
garden of two acres, neat, angular and 
prim, at the south of a large stone man- 
sion, also a century old. Before cultiva- 
tion the ground sloped steeply toward 
the swift-running brook which forms the 
garden’s southern boundary, and toward 
the line where now runs the highway on 
the western side. These slopes, dear in 
their natural state to the heart of the 
landscape-gardener of to-day, were a 
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hundred years ago equally dear to the 
designers of pleasure-grounds as afford- 
ing facilities for terraces. Through the 
centre of the garden runs a long, broad, 
straight walk conducting to a little oval 
fishpond made by damming the current 
of the brook. . This little basin, surround- 
ed by masonry, would have something 
of the garish look of the formal ponds 
in our city squares but for the overhang- 
ing trees of the little coppice, which are al- 
lowed to grow freely and untrimmed on 
the side of the basin opposite the garden, 
casting their broken shadows on the un- 
ruffled water. Two other broad-flagged 
walks intersect the garden from east to 
west, broken at intervals, as is that from 
north to south, by short flights of stone 
steps. Within each division formed by 
the walks are four terraces, each contain- 
ing a large vegetable or fruit ‘“ patch,” 
making twenty-four such “patches” in 
all, each surrounded by venerable box 
—this by a three-feet-wide border for 
flowers, and this again by a narrow flag- 
ged walk girdling the top of the well- 
turfed terrace. At every corner is plant- 
ed some large old-fashioned shrub—a 
lilac, white or purple, an orange-scented 
syringa, a puffy snowball, a drooping wax- 
berry, a flaming ‘* Moses-in-the-burning- 
bush,” a clove-scented currant, or an In- 
dian smoke tree, all kept sprucely trim- 
med, and blossoming every year with as 


much conscientious punctuality and hon- . 


orable pride as if the stately mannered 
dames of the olden time still gazed ap- 
provingly upon them. : 

As there have been no alterations in 
this garden, even the old asparagus-bed 
is in existence, with its foundation, ten 
feet below the surface, laid with stones, 
and then covered twelve inches deep with 
clam-shells, in deference to an old notion 
that if not so restrained the natural per- 
versity of asparagus would incline it to 
“takeroot downward,” but not to“ branch 
upward,” and so, finally, to lose itself in 
an unavailing effort to reach China by 
underground passage. Whether owing 
to the ten-feet depth of rich soil which 
had been placed over the stone and clam- 
shell bottom, or to the abundant annual 
top-dressings, or to the restrictions im- 
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posed by the stones upon the wandering 
propensities of the vegetable, one thing 
is certain: this century-old bed still bears 
an abundance of a kind of asparagus of 
small size, but remarkable for tenderness 
and delicious flavor. 

Around this and the other squares a 
line of dark green box, well trimmed 
and nearly four feet in height, interposes 
between the vegetables or fruit and the 
flower-border. In this border we find 
many modern favorites, but old friends _ 
have not been uprooted or allowed to. 
perish from neglect. Through the sea- 
son we have not missed one, from the 
first golden daffy and jeweled bell of the 
noxious -odored crown imperial in the 
spring to the last rustling China aster and 
gorgeous hollyhock in the fall. We love 
to dwell upon their names, and we have 
with every one of them associations sad, 
tender or mirthful, from the tiny cup of 
the bluebell, brimful of poetic memories; 
the tulip, tinged with the gold of com- 
mercial contamination ; the humbly-frag- 
rant lavender and southern-wood; the 
intoxicating daphne, and the tearful, soft 
brown eye of the mourning-bride, on to 
the deep, sleep-suggesting cup of the 
brilliant scarlet poppy. For these asso- 
ciations’ sake we can even tolerate the 
ugly sunflowers, staring with ill-bred cu- 
riosity from the corner terrace devoted — 
to them and the onions. 

Everything about this garden is straight, 
formal, neat, and withal endowed with 
a stately elegance of its own, and we 
dearly love the sweet old flowers with 
their familiar, simple English names; 
but we must confess that our eyes turn 
with secret delight to the one spot where 
all is not pruned into squareness. Along 
the eastern fence currant-bushes have 
been allowed to grow up thick and scrag- 
gly, and over and among and about the 
bushes and the fence-palings twine morn- 
ing-gloty vines. Self-sown from year to 
year, they hold their own, and every 
morning through the summer form a 
bank of variegated beauty, wild and 
delicate, defying the grim gardener— 
almost as old as his garden—to find it 
in his heart to uproot the tangled mass. 

We are glad that at least this one old 
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garden has been preserved in all its 
quaint angularity, its propinquity of pole- 
beans and moss-pinks, of potatoes and 
roses, Yet we love better the work of 


our modern gardener—the smoothly- 


shaven lawn, the beds cut in the turf, 
the many new and lovely flowers, the 
groups of trees, the winding walks, the 
simple bridges, the artful turns which 
surprise us with a new view or an old 
view from a new point. We do not be- 
long to the number of those who believe 


_ that the world is “ progressing backward ;” 


and we think that the gardens of our 
generation are improvements upon those 
of our ancestors. 

But, softly! We had forgotten. that 
it is also the modern gardener who 
ploughs a shallow ditch (into which wa- 
ter is brought by drain-tiles) for the sole 
purpose of erecting over it a roughly- 
ornate structure which he calls a rustic 
bridge. We did not recall the bronze 
and marble statues standing in fright- 
ened exposure to the gaze.of the passers- 
by on the dusty highway, and the glit- 
tering mock-silver globes which are sup- 
posed to enhance the beauty of flower- 
mounds. We had not remembered the 
walks tied and looped in such a way 
that one must walk a mile to advance a 
rod among bare twigs that some long 
day hence may grow to be trees. 

_ Are we so superior in taste to our an- 
cestors? Js a rigid formality worse than 
a premeditated and elaborately manufac- 
tured irregularity? Is not a square and 
well-turfed terrace, being simply what it 
pretends to be, better than a dishonest 
heap of ill-assorted rockwork, pretending 
to be that for which no human being 
could possibly mistake it? If we have 
but a village lot or two for our pleasance 

-(pretty old word, for which “pleasure- 
ground” is but a cumbrous substitute), 
shall we not do better to make it simply 
beautiful with a modest flower-circle or 
two and’ smoothly -shaven turf than to 
make a petty attempt at an English park 
by planning many devious walks whose 

imbecile aimlessness has not even a pre- 

tence of concealment? We would not, 
if we could help it, confine our pleasance 
to these narrow limits, but, being so strait- 


ened, we would not assume that we have 
the Champs Elysées at our disposal: we 
would not imitate small Johnny strutting 
about in all the grandeur of his papa's 
hat and boots. E. C. G, 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MERCANTILE MA- 
RINE, 


THE commercial marine of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, no less than their 
other means of communication, increases 
from year to year in an astonishing de- 
gree, both as regards its extent and sig- 
nificance. Already several years ago it 
had attained to a very high rank among 
the most prominent navies of the world, 
and in proportion to the number of in- _ 
habitants it is to-day without doubt the 
first of all. This fact is itself quite nat- 
ural, and can easily be explained. The 
situation of these countries favors navi- 
gation, for which their inhabitants have 
a peculiar predilection. , These advan- 
tages are to be found among all the tribes 
of the Germanic race in general, all of 
which navigate the seas, and have, each ° 
in its turn, held the supremacy over them. 
The Vikinga period was followed by the 
naval supremacy of the Hanseatic 
League: when this ceased to exist in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the Dutch made their appearance as 
rulers of the seas; and in the middle of 
the seventeenth century: the English 
prepared to assume a sceptre which the 
Dutch were too weak to maintain. 

Great Britain is still the queen of the 
ocean, but she has to contend with dan- 
gerous rivals: the Scandinavian North 
has a cortsiderable commercial fleet; 

, the United States of North America have 

a still greater one; while the German 
Empire possesses an excellent navy for 
purposes of war. If we begin by ex- 
amining the countries of the Scandina- 
vian North as compared with each other, 
there were in the beginning of 1874— 


Inhabitants. Ships. . Tons. Sailors. 

Norway, . 1,800,000 7,447 1,233,000 48,000 
Sweden, 4,350,000 3,900 32,000 
Denmark, 2,000,000 2,846 213,000 ~=—:18,000 
Finland, 1,850,000 826 233,000 12,000 
Total 10,000,000 15,019 2,113,000 110,090 


Relatively, these figures exhibit the fol- 
lowing proportions : 
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Norway, 1 tonto 1-2 inhabs.; 37-38 inhabs, 
Sweden, 1 10 
Denmark,1 
Finland, 1 go 
At the same time we find in 

Great Britain, 
British colonies, 11,264 

Total British, 37,124 
United States, 18,000 
Germany, 45495 
Netherlands, 1,804 
These figures, when compared with the 
corresponding statements regarding the 
navies of the Romanic and Slavic tribes 
of Europe, go to show that while the 
Germanic populations of Europe, num- 
bering about 77,000,000, represent a com- 
- mercial navy of 9,393,000 tons burden, 
the commercial navy of all Romanic 
nations, numbering about 80,000,000, 
amounts to only 2,847,000 tons burden, 
of which in the year 1874— 

France had 5,115 ships, with 1,074,000 tons, 

Italy “10,845 9855000 

Spain 3,069 679,000 

Portugal ‘“ 432 109,000 

Russia‘ 1,678 259,000 

(with 60,000,000 Slavonic inhabitants). 
(For obvious reasons, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Belgium are omitted 
in this table.) The maritime superiority 
of Germanic Europe is very striking. 
Great Britain alone by far surpasses 
the whole non-Germanic part of Europe; 
the Scandinavian North equals more than 
two-thirds of the Romanic navies; and 
Sweden, with Norway, exhibits a mari- 
time force from six to seven times supe- 
rior to that of Russia. 

Among the European states the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula occupies the second 
rank, while standing third among all the 
navigating nations of the globe; nay, 
even Norway alone ranks third, and the 
Scandinavian North rivals the combined 
commercial navies of France and Ger- 
many. This prominent significance of 
the combined kingdoms as a maritime 
power appears still more striking when 
we take the population of the several 
countries as a basis for our statistical 
comparison. For while we find in 
Sweden and Norway 1 ton for every 3-4 persons, 

England exhibits only 1 5-6 
France, I sg 33 


Germany, 39 
European Russia, 


25,860 merchantmen, 5,805,000 tons. 
1,489,000 ‘ 
71294000 
2,850,000 
1,043,000 
441,000 
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The same superiority of Scandinavia as 
a maritime power results also from a 
comparison of the number of sailgrs in 
the various countries, of which England 
numbers 200,000, Italy 50,000, Germany 
40,000, France 35,000, Russia from 12,000 
to 13,000, against 80,000 for the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. A relative compari- 
son of these with the pépulation gives to 
Scandinavia 1 sailor to every 77 inhab- 
itants; England, 1 to every 140; Ger- 
many, I to every 1025; France, I to ev- 
ery 1028; Russia, I to every 5384. This 
proves that also in this respect Sweden 
and Norway rank first among all the 
navigating nations of the globe. 
Dr. K. M. THORDEN. 


THREE PICTURES BY VERTUNNI. 


IT is a curious fact that with the most 
perfect atmosphere in Europe, possessing 
mountain-forms at once beautiful and 
majestic, an encircling sea, and archi- 
tecture of singular picturesqueness, Italy 
has produced ‘no great landscape-paint- 
ers. The old masters treated their sce- 
nery merely as an accessory, a_back- 
ground to their wonderful groups of fig- 
ures. They handled their subjects*faith- 
fully, because it was their instinct to draw 
tenderly and to color nobly; but there is 
almost no intimate sense of Nature in 
any of their work, certainly no picture 
in which the charm of landscape apart 
from figures is thoroughly recognized. 
There are some backgrounds by Raph- 
ael which, in spite of their convention- 
ality and over-finish, are touched with 
the spirit of beauty that pervaded all his 
work, while in several of Titian’s forest- 
scenes, such as the S/. Peter Martyr and 
the St. Ferome in the Desert, at Milan, 
the trees and the sky are nobly and feel- 
ingly rendered. Also in some of the wild 
and tormented scenery of Salvator Rosa, 
his tossing seas and tempestuous dis- 
tances, we feel the sympathy of that 
excitable and exaggerated soul with the 
stormy moods of Nature. Here and 
there in Italian galleries we come upon 
a Canaletto or some other wooden bit 
of scene-painting, wanting in color and 
suggestiveness ; but for the most part, 
in spite of their keen artistic sense of 
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human beauty, the Italian painters seem 


to have been almost wholly blind to the 


great loveliness of their external sur- 
roundings. 

Even to-day, in visiting the academy 
exhibitions in the different cities of Italy, 
one is struck with the almost total ab- 
sence of landscapes, which form so prom- 
inent a feature of collections of this sort 
in France, Germany, England, and espe- 
cially in Holland, that realistic country 
which has never failed to produce ar- 
_ dent lovers of Nature. 

It is therefore interesting to learn that 
at the present time there has arisen an 
artist, Neapolitan by birth, but a resident 
of Rome, whose masterly coloring and 
great vigor of conception will not fail to 
secure for him a high rank in quite an- 
other genre among those wonderful paint- 
ers who have made Italy illustrious in art. 
The name of Achille Vertunni is one 
well known in his own country, where 
both among artists and amateurs the 
splendid coloring and subtle sentiment 
of this fine master are thoroughly recog- 
nized. Likewise among the English and 
the Flemings, those admirable connois- 
seurs of landscape, as well as among 
our own intelligent compatriots, he has 
met with prompt and hearty appreci- 
ation. His beautiful studio is one of 
the most frequented in Rome, filled as 
it is with exquisite objects of art from 
every country, which are forgotten, how- 
ever, beside the vivid glimpses of Nature 
which he has imprisoned in his extra- 
ordinary canvases. It is fortunate for 
our Great Exhibition that this artist has 
finally decided to send to the Centennial 
three of his characteristic pictures. It is 
impossible to say that they are the most 
characteristic of all, for the style of this 
painter is the farthest removed from 
mannerism, his pictures being recogniz- 
able rather from their intimate sympathy 
with Nature, and from the vivid stamp 
they bear of an individuality full of orig- 
inal force, than from any resemblance 
that exists between them. In each one 
finds the imprint of some passing mood 
of the great mother interpreted by the 
sensitive and vigorous hand of a sympa- 
thetic artist. The three which are to go 
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to Philadelphia are average specimens 
of his work, though neither perhaps can 
be called his masterpiece. 

The first is a representation of the 
temple of Neptune at Pzestum. Here we 
have a wide expanse of level Campagna, 
marshy and deserted,’with the trans- 
parent and tender tints of an almost 
cloudless heaven reflected in a pool in 
the foreground, near which are grazing 
some of the fierce buffaloes of the Pon- 
tine Marshes. The pure Greek outline 
of the ruin, deserted by all but a colony 
of rooks that sweep in long lines about 
the architrave, rises golden and glowing 
against the sky, while far away are seen . 
the purple mountains of the Siren’s isle. 
The charm of the picture consists partic- 
ularly in the clear atmosphere and great 
sense of distance that pervade it. There 
are in it the purity, the breadth, the tran- 
quillity, that of right belong to this most 
exquisite monument of the dead Greeks. 
In the picture lingers that shadow of Attic 
beauty, noble and perfect even in decay, 
that haunts the ruins of Pzestum. 

In the second work we have a bit of 
splendid color. It is a strip of the la- 
goon at Venice, lit up with the glory of 
the setting sun, that tinges its rippling 
waves with hues of emerald and fire. 
In the foreground rises one of the black 
piles that mark the shoals of those shift- 
ing sands, to which some sailors are at- 
taching a boat. This simple but spirit- 
ed composition is forcibly treated: the 
movement of the water, the glowing 
light, and the brilliant reflections of the 
waves are all admirably rendered. 

The third, which is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the three pictures, repre- 
sents the great Pyramids of Egypt. In 
this strangely - suggestive painting the 
artist has embodied the very spirit of 
the East, so full of silence and mystery. 
The hour is past sunset: over the golden 
sands has fallen the chill pallor of night. 
The desert stretches away before you, 
gray, mysterious, terrible. No living 
thing is visible, not even a bird. A dap- 
pled sky of palest azure and amber fades 
away behind the distant giants, whose 
severe and solemn forms would be all 
in shadow but that on their summits, as 
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on the peaks of lofty mountains, still 
lingers the last golden glimmer of the 
sunk sun. Strangely melancholy, curi- 
ously impressive, is this quiet and yet 
powerful picture, whose brooding silence 


and mystery draw you back to it after 


the eye is satisfied with the brilliant col- 
ors of the others. It is a noble and 
thoughtful composition,.such as only a 
great artist could paint. There is no 
seeking for effect, but the grand sim- 
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plicity of the treatment is equal to the 
nobility of the theme. It is a picture 
worthy of Egypt, that country of Titans, 
It contains in itself a history—the might 
of man surviving the overwhelming pres- 
sure of the ages. Possibly, the crowd 


may pass this sombre work without heed-. 


ing its deep significance, but the connois- 
seur and the thinker will not fail to read 
in it a powerful and penetrating intelli- 
gence animating a master hand. S. H. 


LITERATURE 


A Nile Journal. By T.G. Appleton.  Illus- 
trated by Eugene Benson. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Mr. Appleton can do a number of things, 
but he is by birth a talker, for the talker, like 
the poet, is born. He is not only the sayer 
of witty things innumerable, some of which 
have passed into proverbs, like the immortal 
“Good Americans when they die go to Paris,” 
but he is an inimitable *aconteur—graphic, pa- 
thetic, dramatic, with a memory or imagina- 
tion equal to Sindbad’s or one of the Calen- 
ders. : He is too agreeable to be as brilliant 
as some we have met, whose wit and flueticy 


_put on a hard surface and edge which would 


turn a razor, destroying all repose in the lis- 
tener. Nor is he always the same: his con- 
versation has the attraction which has been 
pronounced sovereign. in beauty—it is jour- 
naliére. He has his moods, which are re- 
flected in what he says. To any one who 
knows him the perusal of this book will be 
like drifting along the famous river in sight 
of its ever-changing banks, with Mr. Apple- 
ton sitting by indulging in comments, con- 
ceits, in artistic raptures and poetical inspi- 
rations. It is difficult to tell how it would 
strike one who does not know him. He says 
in his dedication: “ This is a journal I kept 
for your entertainment and my own. It is 
like a thousand other journals, full of trivial 
details and without learning or eloquence.” 
It is certainly the lightest of light reading, 
yet it has the originality and oddity of gen- 
uine American talent, without the thinness 
about which there has been lately so much 
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complaint. A notice of such a book cannot 
give much more idea of its dreamy charm and 
whimsies of fancy and humor than description 
would of a dish of whipped cream with its 
animating dash of wine. He is a very sym- 
pathetic traveler—a quality which must affect 
all but insensible readers. Those ‘who do not 
care for animals will not be moved by the 
kisses of the gazelle, the pranks of Kiki, the 
innocent impruglence of the sucking doye who 
would sleep in the oven; but those who share 
that most humane of instincts, love for the 
brute creation, will delight in these descrip- 
tions, and feel that kitten curling itself in a 
warm corner of their heart. Mr. Appleton 
has an individual acquaintance with every 
donkey and camel he mounts: “ We have 
just seen four gray camels standing motion- 
Jess upon the bank, while below their owner 
gathered for them grass at the water’s edge. 
They were so thin and worn, these poor cam- 
els! Their hind legs, which always look as 
though held to the body by a peg, seemed 
ready to come off; and when one of them 
turned and faced us, he looked cut out of 
paper, so thin and shadowy he was... . The 
camel shuts himself up like a jack-knife, and 
looks ready trussed for the spit when one dis- 


mounts. On his body, what is not camel is. 


callus: there is one at the top of each of his 
forelegs on the inside, a large one on his 
stomach between, and two on the inside of 
the thighs of the hind legs. . . . His eye, 
protected in its bony socket, tells of the mel 
ancholy solitude he lives in, and his mouth, 


with its projecting upper lip and drawn in at 
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the corners, gives him a look of great wis- 
dom. It reminded me of one of our West- 
ern Senators locking within himself that 
knowledge which his constituents must take 
on trust.”” Did the famous trio, English, 
French and German, who undertook to draw 
a camel, succeed better than this ? 

Those who love Nature will enjoy Mr. Ap- 
pleton’s responsiveness to her. He has a way 
of describing scenes and sensations by some 
comparison which seems far-fetched, yet con- 
veys exactly what he wishes to say: “ Last 
evening Egypt melted our being in twilight, 
and we hung like flies in amber in the golden 
peace around us.” .. . “ The birds of Egypt, 
the beautiful blissful creatures! ... Itis a 
marvelous sight to see them marshaling their 
lines against the sunset. Long streams of 
wild-geese and wild-ducks will unwind and 
snap their threaded lengths like a whip, 
wheeling, a thousand of them, into line in a 
moment, and playing at cat’s cradle against 
the smouldering day. Or a cloud of little 
birds will suddenly rise like a pinch of dust 
in the air, and as suddenly disappear; and 
the waders—the race of cranes and storks— 
will stand silent and silvery, tesselating some 
brown sandbar, with perhaps one unwieldy 
pelican as silent as themselves.”. This is 
like a beautiful bit of Japanese embroidery. 
There are many charming and vivid descrip- 
tions of “that stupendous land of beauty mar- 
ried to horror,” as he calls Egypt; and there 
is much sly fun that almost slips by unnoted, 
like the allusion to the detention of the boat 
by the absence of two of the sailors, one of 
whom was the reis’s brother: ‘“ When they 
came on board, they had had a good run for 
it, and our reis was much depressed, thinking 
his brother might have done something wrong 
and been imprisoned.”” Such a singular way 
of accounting for anybody’s non-appearance 
must be founded on an intimate knowledge 
of his character. 

The lazy pleasure of the book is not spoil- 
ed by details of discomfort, sea-sickness, bad 
weather or any of those grievances and mis- 
eries which we know belong to every journey. 


Into each life some rain must fall ; 


and we are grateful to travelers who do not 
tell us how much their gauge measured. As 
to the illustrations, nobody can judge of their 
original merit by the stiff hardness of the 
wood cuts. It is a pity that Mr. Appleton 
did not complete the prettily printed voluine 


by giving us his own sketches, which we hear 


were exhibited to the general satisfaction of 
his hypercritical fellow citizens for some cha- 
ritable object last winter. 


Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thom- 
as, Earl of Albemarle. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

Lord Albemarle was born in 1799, and had 
the advantage—for in many respects it is a great 
advantage—of beginning life as a younger son. 
When about six years old he passed a great 
deal. of his time with his maternal grandmoth- 
er, Lady de Clifford, who lived in London near 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and at this latter lady’s house 
he frequently saw George IV., who occasion- 
ally condescended to take him on one knee, 
whilst a little ward of Mrs. Fitzherbert occu- 
pied the other. A year or two later, when 
at Westminster School, he became the com- — 
panion of the Princess Charlotte, then under 
his grandmother’s charge, and he gives an- 
amusing account of the freaks of this young 
lady and of the scrapes and awkward situa- 
tions into which her love of fun .bfought the 
pair. The princess he describes as passionate, 
but very affectionate, and never happier than 
when conferring a kindness: to her he owed 
his first watch and first pony; and this gen- 
erosity was all the greater that the means at 
her command were very slender. As the 
head-master of Westminster discovered that 
Master Keppell’s tastes were foreign, not to 
‘say hostile, to academic pursuits, his father 
judiciously removed him, and when less than 
sixteen he was gazetted an officer in the army, 
and a few months later esgaped unscathed 
from the field of Waterloo and entered Paris 
shoeless and almost in rags. He describes 
how when he revisited England a few months 
later the military enthusiasm of the people had 
so completely subsided that his regiment on 
landing at Dover met with no more attention 
than if they had been a gang of returned con- 
victs. Before long, Keppell found himself in 
India, where by good luck and good introduc- 
tions he became aide-de-camp to the governor- 
general, the marquis of Hastings; and it was 
with intense interest that the young fellow lis- 
tened to the marquis’s recollections of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, where he fought as Francis 
Rawdon, captain of grenadiers, and got three 
bullets through his cap—a curious link this be- 
tween past and present, for Lord Albemarle is a 
diner-out in London at this hour. An extensive 
tour through Arabia, Persia and Russia, and 
the writing a book thereupon, made Captain 
Keppell something of a lion on his return to 
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London, and, what was especially agreeable to 
him, gained him from the duke of Wellington 
“an unattached majority,” which left him free 
to go where he pleased. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Lord Wellesley, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and at the outset 
was called upon to assist at his chief ’s marriage 
with Miss Caton. He mentions Lady Wel- 
lesley’s regret at having persuaded the duke 
of Wellington to accompany her and sisters to 
see the field of Waterloo in 1816. It quite 
upset the great warrior, who, thinking of the 
- many friends he lost on that momentous day, 
passed the evening in gloom and silence. 
Whilst aide-de-camp to Lord Wellesley in Ire- 
land, Captain Keppell held a similar position 
‘with the duke of Sussex in England, and 
divided his time between the countries. This 
(the duke being an extreme liberal) enabled 
him to see a great deal of a then absorbing 
event—the trial of Queen Caroline—and he 
gives mny interesting particulars in regard 
to it. The duke then resided in Kensington 
Palace, and, says the author, “ One of my oc- 
cupations in the morning while waiting for 
the duke was to watch from the window the 
movements of a bright, pretty little girl seven 
years of age. She was in the habit of water- 
ing the plants immediately under the window. 
It was amusing to see how impartially she 
divided the contents of the watering-pot be- 
tween the flowers and her own little feet. 
Her simple but becoming dress contrasted 
favorably with the gorgeous apparel now 
worn by the little damsels of the rising gen- 
eration —a huge straw hat and a dress of 
white cotton: a colored fichw round the neck 


was the only ornament she wore. The young | 


lady I am describing was the Princess Victoria, 
now our gracious sovereign.”” Under date of 
1830, Lord Albemarle writes what has a spe- 
cial interest at the present time: ‘ Early this 
year I published the notes I had made of my 
visit to European and Asiatic Turkey. As I 


have already stated, one of the objects of that » 


journey was to endeavor from personal ob- 
servation to judge whether the dominant 
classes of the Ottoman empire had a fair 
claim to that character of civilization with 
which the British public were disposed to 
credit them two years before. The result of 
the inquiry produced in my mind the con- 
viction that not only were there no grounds for 
the belief in Turkish regeneration, but that, on 
the contrary, the barbarism of the Osmanlis 
was from the very nature of their institutions 
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beyond all cure.” Lord Albemarle mentions 
a circumstance in reference to George IV.’s 
affection for Mrs. Fitzherbert which places 
him in a better light than that in which we 
are wont to view him. On his deathbed he 
begged the duke of Wellington to take care 
that he was buried in the night- clothes in 
which he lay. The duke promised compli- 
ance, and, left alone with the lifeless form of 
his royal master, was seized with an irrepres- 
sible desire to discover the motive which had 
led the king to make so strange a request. © 
Approaching the bed, he discovered hanging 
from the king’s neck the jeweled miniature 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The book abounds in. 
anecdotes which make it an agreeable addi- 
tion to the library of light biography. 
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